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REBELLION, DIPLOMACY, AND PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


a” important period in our now 
so extended relations with the 
Chinese Empire cannot fail to be 
noted by the conclusion of the Tai- 
ping Rebellion, which has been 
effected through the capture of 
Nanking and the extinction of all 
the leaders of that destructive 
movement. With the characteristic 
rapidity of these latter days, the 
most critical movements have been 
crowded into the history of the last 
ten years; and the influence ex- 
cited by their combined importance 
has at length compelled this most 
ancient and exclusive of Powers to 
assume a place within the comity 
of nations; while we ourselves have 
encountered upon its soil so many 
claims to reconcile, so many an- 
tagonisms to avoid, that the policy 
of our statesmen and our national 
prospects in connexion with the 
cabinet of Peking can by no means 
be ignored even among the nearer 
and more prominent objects of our 
political landscape. Looking back 
to the starting point to which this 
growing interest must be referred, 
we find that the tenpr of our re- 
lations with China, placid enough 
as regarded the attention paid to the 
subject in this country, as far as the 
end of the Crimean war, was rudely 
disturbed in 1856 by the hostilities 
which the lorcha dispute precipi- 
tated, but which had been preparing 
for years through the systematic 
contempt and injustice with which 
the infatuated officials of the Chinese 
Government had treated the foreign 
representatives and communities at 
the seaports. The belligerent opera- 
tions brought about by the Viceroy 
Yeh, at Canton, were confined exclu- 
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sively to an assault upon the city, 
which under his jurisdiction had re- 
mained closed against all foreigners, 
and were concluded in the last days 
of December, 1857, by the capture of 
the city as well as of the arrogant 
Viceroy himself. The state papers 
which were brought to light on this 
occasion proved to the world what 
had long been understood among 
those most conversant with Chinese 
affairs, that the exclusion of fo- 
reigners from Canton, though repre- 
sented by the Chinese officials as a 
concession imperatively demanded 
by the passions and prejudices of the 
multitude, was in reality a crafty 
device for frustrating all diplomatic 
action consequent upon the treaties 
which had been entered into in 1842. 
The Viceroy of Canton, situated at 
a distance of nearly two thousand 
miles from the capital, was intrusted 
with the entire direction of foreign 
affairs, and was recognized as the 
only official with whom our own 
envoy was in communication. In 
order, however, to avoid personal 
interviews with the foreign repre- 
sentatives, and to confine all discus- 
sion to that war upon paper in 
which the Oriental mind has such 
an advantage over the less crafty 
European, the gates of Canton were 
closed to all foreigners, in direct 
violation of our treaty; and by the 
aid of this exclusion the ancient 
policy of disregard for our rights 
and our remonstrances was pro- 
tracted during a period of fourteen 
years after the signature of the first 
treaty. The capture of Canton, 
however, having been rendered a 
necessity by this course of action, 
naturally put an end to it once and 
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for ever; whilst the unlooked-for 
determination and power which had 
been manifested in this instance 
raised Great Britain and the other 
foreign nations trading with China 
from the obscure character of 
troublesome and occasionally dan- 
gerous barbarians in which, it is 
undeniable, they were honestly re- 
garded by the ruling powers of 
Peking, to a much more important 
status in the minds of the Imperial 
advisers. Even through the dense 
ignorance so carefully cherished in 
that strange State-system, a glim- 
mering of our real power and im- 
portance began to penetrate, such 
as the previous experience of the 
war of 1841-2, with all its objectless 
forays, diplomatic blunders, and 
ignoble bargainings for ransom of 
captured places, had not led the 
Chinese statesmen to perceive. 
Whilst, also, the occupation of 
Canton and the operations of a 
powerful armament brought us for 
the first time into closer contact 
with the sources of Chinese govern- 
ment, an exciting Parliamentary 
contest on the one hand, and the 
spirit of mercantile enterprise on 
the other, now directed such a flood 
of expectation to the shores of 
China as overwhelmed all sugges- 
tions of compromise and half-mea- 
sures, and swept aside the barriers 
which had hitherto retained us, 
commercially and politically, in a 
position of miserable subjection to 
the will of the Imperial satraps on 
the coast. Thus it came to pass 
that, as Canton had been assaulted, 
so Peking was at length threatened, 
and that in less than five years 
from the day when the insulting 
demeanour of the Viceroy Yeh, and 
his defiance of the remonstrances 
of the British representative, had 
sounded the opening of the Arrow 
war, the Honourable Mr. Bruce was 
seated, as ‘Her Majesty’s Minister 
to the Court of Peking,’ in close 
diplomatic relations with the Em- 
peror’s brother in the midst of the 
capital itself. If, therefore, the 
capture of Canton marked the in- 
auguration of a new epoch in our 
relations with China, the signature 
of the Treaty of Peace and Com- 
merce ratified before the walls of 
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Pekin in the autumn of 1860, de- 
noted a far more important moment 
in our settled intercourse with the 
Empire, whose rulers from that in- 
stant abjured their ignorant though 
haughty pretensions towards fo- 
reigners, and confessed to their 
own people their abandonment, in 
form at least, of the traditions of 
exclusiveness and contempt. From 
the moment when a British minister 
took up his residence at Peking, 
and Lord Elgin’s Treaty threw open 
the hitherto sealed book of internal 
trade, we must date the commence- 
ment of a new age, no less for poli- 
tical measures than for commercial 
extension; and the development of 
events from this epoch up to the 
third great period to which we 
alluded in our opening sentence, is 
what we propose briefly to trace, 
with a glance at the probable future, 
in the following paper. 

The results achieved in 1860 
having been obtained in a sort 
of unequal partnership with the 
French, who secured the same ad- 
vantages as ourselves with a very 
incommensurate outlay or display 
of power, the new minister accre- 
dited to Peking found himself asso- 
ciated with a French colleague, 
whose mission it was to assert the 
existence of France, hitherto scarcely 
heard of in those regions, and to 
foster the religious propaganda 
which so readily and profitably sub- 
serves her interests. The diplomatic 
circle comprised further a Russian 
envoy, whose standing at Peking 
was of prior date to that of the in- 
trusive Westerns, and who, carry- 
ing out the national policy of fish- 
ing in troubled waters, had most 
dexterously availed himself of a tein- 
porary act of mediation in which he 
was permitted to engage towards 
the close of our hostile movements, 
to obtain from the distracted and 
terrified Chinese a treaty ceding to 
Russia the immense tract of country 
known as’ the region of the Amur, 
with a southern boundary line fall- 
ing within six hundred miles of 
Peking, and a coast-line on the Pacific 
affording useful harbours accessible 
at-every season, and looking across 
a narrow sea towards the tempting 
Islands of Japan. 
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Lastly, though after a consider- 
able interval, the peace-loving 
Americans, who had reprobated so 
disinterestedly the belligerent action 
of the two allied Powers, and who 
had sought, though not over- success- 
fully, to ingratiate themselves with 
the Chinese by advocating submis- 
sion to their claims, demanded the 
concession of equal rights with 
those vindicated by England and 
France, and received permission to 
establish a representative at the 
capital. It was not unnatural that 
in the diplomatic coterie thus con- 
stituted, Mr. Bruce, as representing 
interests tenfold greater than those 
of the other maritime Powers, should 
take a decided lead. With the ex- 
ception, possibly, of the Russian, 
who had a complete system of terri- 
torial aggrandisement to perfect and 
maintain, and relations of frontier 
trade to regulate, with which the 
Western nations had little concern, 
there could be no question among 
the foreign plenipotentiaries as to 
which was the preponderating con- 
uexion. With a wisdom and frank- 
ness, however, which are new to 
diplomacy, our representative es- 
chewed from the first all claim to 
a monopoly of influence, which in 
other days might have seemed the 
natural result of the magnitude of 
our trade and the development of 
our strength in those regions. His 
aim was to banish rather than to 
derive profit from intrigue, by view- 
ing the foreign envoys assembled at 
Peking rather as the combined re- 
presentatives of European civiliza- 
tion struggling with the vis inertice 
of the East, than as functionaries, 
each with his own isolated national 
interest to urge forward, and whose 
duties might imply a mutual though 
concealed antagonism. In carrying 
out this policy, it has doubtless been 
the case that Mr. Bruce has raised 
into greater prominence in China, 
than they were likely to achieve for 
themselves, the nations who have 
followed in our wake in obtaining 
recognition at Peking; but it is 
also true that on all the great ques- 
tions that have presented themselves 
for settlement within ,the last four 
years, he has brought the irresistible 
influence of a united diplomatic 
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body to bear upon Chinese obsti- 
nacy, and, by abjuring pretension on 
his own part, has removed all cause 
for jealousy or cabal among his col- 
leagues. ‘The Chinese, as well ac- 
quainted as ourselves with the 
tactics of ruling by division, have 
seldom been able to gain support by 
winning to their side any member 
of the united body of foreign repre- 
sentatives; and though an identity 
of commercial interests has beyond 
doubt powerfully contributed to the 
success of this policy, yet to Mr. 
Bruce belongs the credit of the calm 
sagacity and unbroken openness 
which both created and gave cha- 
racter to this diplomatic coalition. 
It is time, however, that we 
should turn aside to notice the de- 
velopment of that rebellion whose 
progress, by crippling the resources 
of the Government, had so greatly 
facilitated our task in enforcing the 
necessary admission of our rights. 
When we first took up arms at Can- 
ton in 1856, the Taiping insurrec- 
tion, though it had not yet wholly 
lost the character of pseudo-Chris- 
tianity which had so craftily been 
assumed by its half-taught, half- 
crazy leader, had scarcely been 
brought into contact with the Eu- 
ropean Powers, and it was only 
known as defying, in possession of 
Nanking and a hundred lesser cities 
of the interior, the utmost efforts of 
the Chinese Government for the 
restoration of its authority. Isolated 
outbreaks of brigandage upon the 
coast, sometimes assuming and 
sometimes disclaiming connexion 
with the Taiping ‘ Empire’ of Nan- 
king, had indeed made themselves 
felt at various times near several of 
our commercial settlements ; but it 
was not until the spring of 1860 
that a Taiping army, scattering the 
beleaguering force of Imperialists 
before the walls of Nanking, burst 
suddenly on a career of invasion 
eastwards, and, devouring ina cruel 
conquest hundreds of miles of the 
most fertile and populous regions of 
the Empire, would have driven into 
the sea the last defenders of Impe- 
rial authority in the province of 
Kiang-su, but for the shelter 
afforded them by our protection of 
the city of Shanghai, which for the 
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sake of our own important settle- 
ment was held impregnable against 
the assaults of the rebels. At the 
very time when Sir Hope Grant’s 
army was disembarking before the 
forts of Ta-ku, a small British gar- 
rison was preserving for the Chinese 
Government their richest and most 
essential seaport; and the native 
functionaries who were called upon 
to forward funds for the pay of 
Sang-ko-lin-sin’s Mongolian hordes, 
collected the revenue whence they 
derived these supplies under the 
aegis of British guns. The defence of 
Shanghai, whilst we were menacing 
Peking, was for the moment an ex- 
extremely puzzling fact for the pre- 
judiced statesmen of the Empire, 
but it eventually lent force to our 
assurances that we had been at war, 
not with a people or individuals, 
but with traditions which must at 
any cost be broken through; whilst 
our refusal to enter into dealings 
with the insurgents went far to dis- 
abuse the native mind of its suspi- 
cions that designs for territorial 
aggrandisement lay hid beneath our 
desire for an extension of com- 
merce. 

The summer of 1860 found the 
Chinese Government in a truly piti- 
able plight. Its fairest and most 
productive provinces had passed be- 
neath the desolating sway of the re- 
bellion, whilst an advance upon the 
capital was menaced by the foreign 
army which had come to enforce the 
ratification of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsing. Provinces impoverished by 
mismanagement and their own in- 
ternal disturbances could send but 
little aid to an empty treasury; and 
the Mongolian levies, whose fierce- 
ness had been relied upon as the 
last stay against the triumph of the 
Europeans, had utterly failed to 
cope with the invader. The Asiatic 
expedient of treachery was the next 
resort, but the heroic firmness dis- 
played by Mr. (now Sir Harry) 
Parkes, whilst a prisoner in their 
hands, at length convinced the 
Chinese that nothing remained but 
submission to the terms imposed 
upon them; and, scarcely hiding 
the stubborn antipathy which was 
still cherished, the brother of the 
Emperor came forward as plenipo- 
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tentiary to ratify concessions and 
assume the conduct of foreign 
affairs. The Emperor and his Court, 
indeed, were fugitives in Tartary, 
whither the worn-out voluptuary 
had retreated with his surrounding 
of counsellors of the old school, 
whose ignorant disdain of all things 
foreign to their antiquated tradi- 
tions still nurtured a vague hope 
of eventually driving back the in- 
vaders, by force or fraud, to some- 
thing like their old position of 
humility and helplessness. It will 
perhaps never be clearly understood 
why the brother of the Emperor, 
commonly called Prince Kung, a 
heavy, debauched young man of 
thirty, distinguished by no great 
ability, and unversed in public 
affairs, had come forward at the 
supreme crisis to treat with the 
foreigners then thundering at the 
gates of Peking; but, having already 
ratified by his signature the treaty 
of peace, he was created by Imperial 
decree the principal director of 
foreign affairs, and placed at the 
head of a Board which was consti- 
tuted for the purpose of dealing 
with these new relations. At. this 
delicate juncture it was fortunate 
for all that there stood beside Prince 
Kung an adviser who proved gifted 
with sufficient sagacity to appre- 
ciate the exact necessities of the 
time, and to accept the situation as 
he found it, applying himself to 
conciliate the foreigners by graceful 
concession of what was inevitable, 
and at the same time studying the 
principles which guided their con- 
duct sufficiently to enable him to 
claim the application of these prin- 
ciples wherever their tendency was 
favourable to the interests of his 
own Government. Under the in- 
fluence of Wén-siang, diplomatic 
intercourse at Peking gradually 
changed, from its original tone of 
sullen stiffness on the one hand, and 
reserve on the other, to agreeable 
and almost friendly relations; and 
though the Chinese Court con- 
tinued in its voluntary exile, as if 
to escape the degradation of wit- 
nessing the presence of foreigners 
in Peking, the Foreign Department 
appeared to grow more and more 
trustful of the honesty of our 
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intentions, as well as readier to take 
enlightened and reasonable views 
of the subjects mooted for negotia- 
tion. From the outset, it must be 
observed, there existed for all prac- 
tical purposes but one treaty, the 
British namely, upon which the 
French, American, and all subse- 
quent conventions have been mo- 
delled, and which, as the most liberal 
and comprehensive of all, has been 
accepted by common consent as the 
general rule for the foreign denizens 
of China. Under this treaty not only 
had many additional sea-ports been 
rendered accessible by foreign trade, 
and the navigation of the Yang-tze 
for a distance of six hundred miles 
from its mouth been thrown open, 
but permission was also granted to 
foreign merchants to travel at plea- 
sure in the interior, and to com- 
pound bya simple and moderate 
payment for all the oppressive tran- 
sit duties which had long been a 
source of complaint. Lastly, the 
employment of foreigners as col- 
lectors of the customs’ revenue, 
which was already informally ‘in 
vogue on behalf of the local autho- 
rities at Shanghai, received an ofli- 
cial sanction from both parties in an 
article appended to the treaty. It 
may be conceived that the vastly 
extended relations thus entered upon 
gave no slight grounds for discus- 
sion and difference of opinion. 
Whilst on the one hand the mercan- 
tile community not only insisted on 
the immediate enjoyment of its 
newly-secured advantages, but urged 
the minister to solicit further exten- 
sion of these rights, Mr. Bruce found 
the delicacy of his position enhanced 
tenfold by the persistent though 
subdued hostility of the Imperial 
councillors in the background, 
whose evident hope it was, after 
weathering the storm of the rebel- 
lion, to devise means for restoring 
the palmy days when foreigners 
could be wholly ignored or treated 
with arrogant contempt. Under 
these circumstances the death of 
the Emperor supervened, and a boy 
of eight years old succeeded to the 
throne, whilst the Government fell 
into the hands of a Council com- 
posed of precisely that clique of 
arrogant Mongolian princes and ob- 
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stinate native officials, whose policy 
was most inimical to the new course 
of foreign relations. Whilst the mani- 
festation of our really overpowering 
desire for peace emboldened this in- 
fatuated party to display gradually, 
and in all paris of the Empire, a 
more decided opposition, Prince 
Kung himself was menaced, mainly 
from a desire to remove an obstacle 
to the ambitious designs of the 
Council, on the grounds of his 
having exhibited a tone of unneces- 
sary conciliation toward the fo- 
reigners. At this crisis, inspired 
by Wén-siang, the Prince achieved 
a coup-d’etat which startled even 
Europe by its suddenness and suc- 
cess. He seized and brought to 
summary execution the leading 
members of the Council, alleging 
that they had falsified the testa- 
mentary directions of the late Em- 
peror, and had usurped the power 
which could only be exercised by 
right by the natural guardians of 
his boy-successor. Decrees were 
rapidly issued in the name of the 
young Emperor, constituting his 
mother, who had been a secondary 
consort of the deceased sovereign, 
and the Empress-in-chief (a child- 
less woman), joint Regents pending 
his minority, whilst the title of 
Prime Minister and the post of 
Chief of the Council were conferred 
upon Prince Kung. 

The destruction of the leaders of 
the old court party seemed to pro- 
mise highly favourable results for 
our relations with the Chinese Go- 
vernment. The beginning of 1862 
saw Mr. Bruce and his colleagues 
upon a more friendly footing than 
ever with Prince Kung, who was 
now rightly considered as possessing 
the most powerful influence in the 
affairs of state, although it was well 
known, also, that a numerous faction 
still remained the adherents of those 
political chiefs who had been so 
summarily put out of the way, to 
whom the traditional spirit of oppo- 
sition to foreigners, especially strong 
among the literary classes, who 
form the only real governing body 
throughout China, was an ever- 
ready lever of offence. Whilst, how- 
ever, the exigencies of the times and 
the threatening progress of the 
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rebellion compelled the Chinese Go- 
vernment, under Prince Kung’s 
direction, to persevere in manifest- 
ing respect for the treaty stipula- 
tions, they had, on their own part, 
serious cause of complaint on account 
of the active trade in arms and sup- 
plies of every description which 
found their way to the rebels at 
Nanking, as an immediate conse- 
quence of the opening of the Yang-tze 
river to foreign flags. Small vessels, 
chiefly under American colours, 
traded with almost perfect impunity 
between Shanghai and the rebel 
head-quarters, whilst smuggling on 
all parts of the coast and throughout 
the interior was similarly prac- 
tised to the great detriment of the 
eustoms’ revenue. Emboldened by 
the support received from the unscru- 
pulous traders of Shanghai, which 
they not unnaturally misconstrued 
into a genuine sympathy on the 
part of foreigners in general with 
their cause, the leaders of the rebel- 
lion at length put aside altogether 
the salutary fear which had re- 
strained them, since 1860, from any 
collision with our armed forces, and 
wmnounced their determination of 
becoming possessed, at all hazards, 
of Shangai. Eighteen months had 
elapsed since Sir Harry Parkes had 
visited Nanking, in the spring of 
1861, whilst concluding the arrange- 
ments for opening the Yang-tze 
trade, and had plainly informed the 
rebel chiefs of his government’s in- 
tention to observe neutrality in the 
pending contest, but also to secure 
the safety of our commercial settle- 
ments by insisting on immunity from 
invasion for a tract of country sur- 
younding these settlements to a dis- 
tance of thirty miles. A formal 
assent had been obtained to these 
eonditions at the time; but now, 
partly encouraged by their clandes- 
tine intercourse with foreign specu- 
lators, and partly, also, emboldened 
by the withdrawal of the greater 
part of our military and naval forces 
from China, the rebels advanced 
upon Shanghai in the beginning of 
1862 in overwhelming force, driving 
in the Imperial army under shelter 
of our guns, and heralding their 
approach by the fires of burning 
villages and hosts of wretched fugi- 
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tives, who crowded in tens of thou- 
sands within the narrow lines which 
our feeble garrison at Shanghai was 
capable of holding against assault. 
The devastation wrought by the in- 
vaders, and the intractability of their 
brutal chiefs, combined speedily to 
convince Mr. Bruce and his col- 
leagues that by playing the part of 
mere lookers-on in the prevailing 
struggle they would abandon China 
to a desolation without parallel in 
history, and to an utter extinction 
of our trade; but the diplomatic 
circle was by no means unanimous 
with regard to the kind of assistance 
which it was advisable to render. 
The Russian and French ministers, 
always eager to promote their own 
influence, and to extend the foothold 
already obtained in China, pressed 
various offers of military and naval 
contingents on the attention of 
Prince Kung. A Russian fleet was 
stated to be in readiness to ascend 
the Yang-tze, and the French, who 
at this time had but a few hundred 
marines in China, obtained from 
their new settlement at Saigon a 
strong battalion of Chassewrs d’ 
Afrique, whom they were prepared 
to place at the disposal of the Chi- 
nese Government. Amidst all its 
difficulties, however, the latter had 
too just an appreciation of the 
nature of these proposals for its 
relief to accept assistance which it 
knew well would in the end but 
multiply perplexities; whilst the 
statesinanlike and disinterested coun- 
sels of Mr. Bruce began, under the 
pressure of danger, to receive the 
attention which their merits com- 
manded. Mr. Bruce had long per- 
ceived the source whence the exist- 
ing evils sprang, and from the first 
had earnestly advocated plans by 
which, he hoped, it would be possi- 
ble both to restore peace without 
too dangerous a reliance on foreign 
aid, and to maintain that degree of 
good government which our ex- 
tended relations so imperatively 
required. An effete military system, 
constituted originally on mistaken 
principles, and brought to utter 
decay by official incompetency and 
corruption, had broken down under 
the first pressure, and left the Impe- 
rial commanders entirely dependent 
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upon the services of mercenary 
levies, denominated ‘braves,’ who 
were necessarily enlisted among the 
most turbulent classes, and whose 
fidelity had no other gauge than the 
amount and regularity of their pay. 
The untrustworthiness of these 
troops had long been a byword in 
China, but no other resource was at 
the disposal of the Government. 
Millions sterling were sunk in main- 
taining forces which melted away on 
the slightest reverse, and whose de- 
predations were almost as terrible 
to the countryfolk as those of the 
rebels themselves; whilst not un- 
frequently they passed over in thou- 
sands to swell the ranks of the 
enemy. In the hope of gradually 
substituting for these irregular hosts 
a smaller, more efticient, and far 
less expensive force, Mr. Bruce had 
for some time urged the Chinese 
Government to adopt the European 
forms of drill, discipline, and arma- 
ment, and had caused instructors 
from the British regiments to be 
placed at their disposal for the 
training of their troops. Had ad- 
vantage been taken of these sugges- 
tions at an earlier date, an efficient 
body of men might have been 
already in the field to cope with the 
rebels at the time of their advance 
upon Shanghai: for experience has 
shown that the Chinese prove 
equally apt subjects for drill with 
the Indian Sepoy, whilst their supe- 
rior mental qualities render them 
still more qualified for the higher 
forms of instruction, and that under 
good leaders they are by no means 
deficient in courage or steadiness. 
The rooted national distrust of new 
ideas had, however, militated against 
the adoption of Mr. Bruce’s wishes, 
and it was not until the Chinese 
Government felt the pressure of an 
actual emergency that their eyes 
were opened to the reasonable nature 
of his suggestions on their behalf. 
The orders which were now promul- 
gated came indeed too late to be of 
immediate effect, but a corps of 
native soldiers, who eventually ren- 
dered good service, was formed at 
Shanghai, under the instruction of 
British officers, and similar bodies of 
men were placed under tuition at 
Canton and near Peking. If, how- 
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ever, the supineness of the Central 
Government had retarded this mili- 
tary reform, the hostility to innova- 
tion universally cherished by the 
subordinate functionaries became 
aroused to active endeavours to de- 
feat its accomplishment. The rigid 
Chinese intellect had not, except in 
rare instances, abated one jot of its 
distrust of foreigners and _ their 
notions, whilst at the same time an 
additional objection to the proposed 
new system existed in the avowal 
that it was destined to abolish many 
of those dark sources of emolument 
on which the Chinese bureaucracy 
thrives. But it was felt that in 
order to conciliate the foreigner suf- 
ficiently to insure his military assist- 
ance at this supreme moment some- 
thing at least must be done in 
accordance with his views, and the 
course of instruction was therefore 
continued, though apparently with 
the resolve that it should be aban- 
doned in favour of the ancient order 
of affairs so soon as the Government 
should recover its supremacy by the 
help of foreign arms. Such was un- 
doubtedly the spirit in which this 
departure from the ancient military 
form was introduced; but there 
seemed good reason to hope that 
the results which such a reform 
must speedily achieve would recom- 
mend it permanently to the favour 
of the Central Government, how- 
ever much it might be opposed by 
the interested provincial officials, 
and this more especially after expe- 
rience should teach them that no 
treacherous design Jay hidden be- 
neath the suggestions for innovation. 
Mr. Bruce’s clear and prudent 
policy was directed, therefore, to- 
wards training the Chinese to such 
a state as should equally enable 
them to subdue the rebellion with a 
minimum of foreign assistance, and 
to maintain order subsequently in 
such a degree as should justify us in 
relying on their power to excute the 
treaty engagements of protection to 
our trade. He was opposed to the 
employment of our troops in aggres- 
sive operations against the rebels, 
both on the grounds of our declared 
neutrality, and also in order to avoid 
an inauguration of that system of 
inilitary interference which his 
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French and Russian colleagues were 
so eager to introduce. 

As may be gleaned, however, from 
the papers laid before Parliament, 
his views were not fully shared by 
the commanders of our forces, and 
especially our naval chief, in China. 
In addition to the small garrison of 
British troops at Shanghai, Vice-Ad- 
miral Sir James Hope was present 
with his squadron, and assumed, with 
his wonted zeal and daring, a leading 
part in the hostilities provoked by 
the rebels. Not content with repel- 
ling, as he did successfully, the 
assaults made during January and 
February, 1862, upon our settlement, 
Admiral Hope conceived the plan of 
following up the invaders, and of 
driving them beyond the circle of 
thirty miles’ radius, which had 
already been adopted mainly at his 
suggestion, as a necessary adjunct to 
our neutralised abiding-place. In 
carrying out this plan, Sir James 
Hope extended the warmest patron- 
age and favour to an adventurer 
named Ward, of American origin, 
who had some time previously been 
employed by the local functionaries 
of Shanghai as commander of an 
irregular force of mercenaries, armed 
with European muskets, and headed 
by a number of foreign desperadoes, 
who had already skirmished with 
varying success against the enemy. 
A force such as this, irregularly got 
together, and unrecognized by the 
Central Government, was far more 
agreeable to the views of the local 
functionaries than the officially-con- 
stituted corps which it was Mr. 
Bruce’s aim to see established. 
Raised under their own auspices, 
and avowedly for a temporary pur- 
pose only, they felt themselves more 
free to direct its movements, and to 
suppress it the moment its services 
should no longer be required. They 
rejoiced, therefore, when Admiral 
Hope consented to take Ward and 
his irregulars under his patronage, 
and alleged as their excuse for 
neglecting to promote the formation 
of more regular forces, the success 
which shortly dawned upon them in 
consequence of Admiral Hope’s cam- 
paign. In fact, the summer of 1862 
saw the rebel hosts retiring in con- 
fusion before the British forces, 
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commanded by Brigadier-General 
Stavely and Admiral Hope, who pro- 
ceeded to recapture all the fortified 
cities within the thirty-mile circle 
which had been occupied by the rebels 
since 1860, whilst Ward’s force, 
numbering some four thousand men, 
was employed in auxiliary move- 
ments and in garrisoning the places 
retaken. The entire force of the 
rebellion had been concentrated to- 
wards the seaboard, in the firm hope 
of obtaining possession of Shanghai 
and Ningpo, two great seats of trade 
and revenue, where, in addition to 
the wealth accumulated on the spot, 
the rebels would derive the benefit 
of unlimited supplies of arms. 
Ningpo did indeed fall, for a time, 
into the hands of a rebel force, but 
was eventually retaken from them 
by a small British squadron under 
Captain Dew, R.N., and by the 
autumn of 1862 the country for a 
distance of thirty miles from each of 
these places was cleared of the rebels, 
though it remained a desert; and 
a threatening line of fortresses, 
strongly garrisoned, and supported 
by large armies holding uninter- 
rupted communication with Nan- 
king, overlooked the neutral line. 
Trade with the interior was para- 
lyzed, with the exception of an 
irregular intercourse with the rebels, 
which was maintained through a 
species of connivance on the part of 
the Imperial authorities; and the 
most valuable producing districts 
lay ‘at the mercy of the rebel pil- 
lagers. The deliberate policy of the 
British Government forbade the ad- 
vance of our troops beyond the 
thirty-mile circle; and, although no 
such scruples existed on the part of 
the French, they had neither the 
troops in China, nor were they 
prepared to take such action inde- 
pendently of ourselves, as would ad- 
mit of their entering on a campaign 
of conquest against the rebels. 
Having failed to avail themselves 
actively of our assistance in drilling 
and discipining their troops, the 
Chinese had no other armed body 
on which they could rely for aggres- 
sive measures than the irregular 
force originally raised by Ward, but 
which, on the latter’s death, in Octo- 
ber, 1862, had fallen into the hands 
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of a second American named Burge- 
vine, who, it was speedily found, 
added utter incompetency to the 
vices and lawlessness which had 
distinguished his predecessor. The 
Chinese functionaries at Shanghai 
had long ere this discovered how 
slight a hold they had upon the 
fidelity of such men, whose defiance 
of all authority proved a new source 
of danger, and showed them that it 
would be less easy than they had 
imagined to get rid of such troops 
and leaders when necessity no 
longer required their maintenance. 
They found, moreover, that when 
deprived of the support of the Brit- 
ish troops, the force refused to take 
the field against the enemy ; and, at 
length, dismissing Burgevine from 
his command, they entreated the 
British General to appoint an officer 
to the command of this corps. An 
Order in Council having already 
permitted British officers to engage 
in the Chinese service, this request 
was assented to, and by the appoint- 
ment of Major (now Brevet-Colonel) 
Gordon to the command of the 
‘Ward force, in March, 1863, a 
career of wonderful success was in- 
augurated which terminted in less 
than twelve months afterwards in a 
complete triumph over the rebellion. 
It would be impossible, within these 
circumscribed limits, to trace the 
successive steps by which Colonel 
Gordon, after remodelling the dis- 
orderly force of which he had taken 
charge, led this small but now in- 
vincible body of troops through a 
series of victories to the gates of the 
only remaing stronghold of the 
insurgents, until, at length, retiring 
in obedience to the orders of his 
Government, from his command, in 
May, 1864, he left to the now inspi- 
rited and concentrated Imperial 
armies the task, rendered easy by 
his successes, of reducing Nanking 
itself. This last foothold was 
wrenched from the rebels on the 
19th of July, 1864, and in the cap- 
ture of this city the final blow was 
dealt, after fifteen years of anarchy, 
to the tremendous outbreak of bri- 
gandage which had aimed at achiev- 
ing dominion over a desolated coun- 
try under the title of the Empire of 
Universal Peace. 


Before glancing at the new aspect 
of affairs produced by this signal 
triumph, there remains to recount a 
singular episode in our own relations 
with the Chinese Government, the 
details of which excited but recently 
a powerful interest in this country. 
We have already described the 
efforts which were made by Mr. 
Bruce towards inducing the Govern- 
ment to adopt measures of military 
reform, and their hesitation, even at 
azmoment of extremity, to take ad- 
vantage of his well-meant advice. 
We have also remarked upon the 
inclination which became visible on 
the part of the Chinese to make use 
of temporary expedients for the pur- 
pose of restoring their ancient sys- 
tem intact; and, in now approach- 
ing the subject of the Lay-Osborn 
Expedition, we find that the origin 
of this celebrated, though unlucky 
enterprise, is, in fact, traceable to 
precisely this state of feeling, though 
apparently it sprang from quite dif- 
ferent motives. 

The system of collecting the cus- 
toms’ revenue through the instru- 
mentality of foreigners, introduced 
by the Treaty of 1860, has already 
been dwelt upon. ‘This system, 
carried on at the outset under the 
direction of Mr. Lay, a gentleman of 
much ability, who had left her 
Majety’s Consular Service to assume 
the post of Chief Superintendent, 
had abundantly proved its useful- 
ness to the Chinese Government 
within a very short period after the 
conclusion of peace; and its impor- 
tance in establishing an honest and 
impartial mode of collection was so 
clearly perceived by Mr. Bruce, thas 
he proved its most earnest supporter 
through times when the interested 
opposition of a certain class of mer- 
chants, and the suspicious caution 
of the Chinese Government, were 
alike inimical to its continuance. 
Mr. Lay being absent in England 
during 1861 and 1862, the manage- 
ment of the system devolved upon 
his assistant, Mr. Hart, who, at Mr. 
Bruce’s instance, was summoned to 
Peking, and consulted by Prince 
Kung on the various subjects con- 
nected with the customs’ adminis- 
tration. The evils prevalent upon 
the Yang-tze, in consequence of the 
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contraband trade which had sprung 
up, being a prominent subject of 
discussion, he took the opportunity 
of suggesting that some small 
steamers might be employed to pa- 
trol the river; and these, he pro- 
posed, could without difficulty be 
equipped at Shanghai,and supported 
from the customs’ revenue. The 
Chinese Government was of opinion, 
on receiving this novel but practical 
proposition, that such steamers 
might further be employed as auxili- 
aries in the siege of Nanking, and 
referred the matter to the Viceroy 
Tséng Kwo-fan, a ruler whose pro- 
vince comprised the greater part of 
the vast region watered by the 
Yang-tze, and who had risen of late 
years to a controlling influence in 
the affairs of the Empire. We are 
enabled, from a Chinese document, 
to command a synopsis of the cor- 
respondence which passed upon this 
question, and which is curious both 
as throwing a light upon the origin 
of the famous Anglo-Chinese fleet, 
and as exhibiting the bent of Chi- 
nese official ideas on the subject of 
foreign military superiority. It 
appears from this correspondence 
that a proposal had already been 
made by the French Minister to sell 
to the Chinese Government some 
small war-steamers and artillery, 
but had been declined from pruden- 
tial reasons, when, in July, 1861, the 
Viceroy Tséng Kwo-fan was in- 
formed of Mr. Hart’s proposal to 
“employ ten or more small steamers, 
adapted for the carriage of guns, at 
a cost of not more than £20,000: 
the crews to consist mainly of 
natives of Shanghai or Canton, 
foreigners being also engaged to 
direct the navigation and gunnery.’ 
In commenting upon this scheme, 
the Viceroy’s reply displayed no 
small degree of hesitation. He 
pointed out to his Imperial master 
the fact that the principal strength 
of the rebels lay upon land, and 
that actually only three spots upon 
the Yang-tze lay exposed to a naval 
attack. He did not deny, however, 
the services that might be rendered 
by the interruption of supplies; and 
he wound up his almost equally 
balanced argument by admitting 
that it would be well to gain famili- 
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arity with the mechanical contriv- 
ances in warfare which give such a 
prestige to European powers. ‘It 
is a natural tendency,’ he reasoned, 
‘to magnify in others that which is 
wanting in ourselves—to despise 
that which is familiar, but to be 
terrified by the sight of what is rare. 
The swiftness of the fire-ships, the 
power of foreign guns, are boasted 
by the English and French as a mo- 
nopoly of their own, and act as a 
terror in China from being so unfre- 
quently seen. If it were possible, 
however, to acquire possession of 
these means, so that they should be- 
come familiar objects among our- 
selves, our dread of them will disap- 
pear, and the English and French will 
be deprived of the basis of their su- 
periority.’ Moved by considerations 
such as these, the Viceroy gave his 
adhesion to the plan, adding only a 
proviso that not more than three or 
four Europeans should be employed 
in each vessel. Thus counselled, the 
Chinese Foreign Office directed Mr. 
Hart to carry out his suggestions ; 
but, on reflection, this gentleman 
now felt bound to represent that the 
proposed vessels could not be conve- 
niently obtained in China, and that 
it would be more advantageous to 
order them from England, whence 
they could be despatched under the 
superintendence of Mr. Lay. The 
Chinese Government assented with 
reluctance to this delay; but, expect- 
ing that the vessels could be at its 
service by the summer of 1862, at 
the latest, it instructed Mr. Hart to 
commission his chief to procure and 
despatch the ships, for whose pur- 
chase a large sum was _ provided 
from the customs’ revenue. Un- 
luckily, as is shown in the papers 
laid before Parliament in March last, 
Mr. Lay, labouring apparently under 
a mistaken idea as to his influence 
and credit with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, assumed the responsibility of 
converting the design for a few gun- 
boats for river-service into an elabo- 
rate scheme for the creation of an 
Imperial fleet, to command which 
one of the most distinguished officers 
of her Majesty’s navy consented to 
leave, for a time, his own service, 
and which, at length, sailed from 
England with the sanction of her 
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Majesty’s Government, but utterly 
without authority from the Govern- 
ment in whose name it had been 
equipped. No sooner had Mr. Lay 
reached China (in June, 1863), as a 
precursor of the fleet, than he found 
his acts repudiated in toto, and 
eventually, rejecting the vessels, the 
Chinese Government sent to Mr. 
Lay his dismissal, coupled, however, 
with a handsome gratuity for his 
services. It is unnecessary to enter 
upon the long chapter in diplomacy 
which was entailed by the breaking 
down of this scheme; but inasmuch 
as the fleet had been constituted and 
despatched without reference to her 
Majesty’s minister (who, having by 
this time received the honours of the 
Bath, must henceforward be known 
as Sir Frederick Bruce), his policy 
was in nowise affected by the dis- 
agreement with Mr. Lay; and 
whilst stepping in at the last 
moment to decide on the final 
destiny of the vessels, he did not 
fail to bear testimony to the justice 
with which the Chinese Government 
had acted in this matter. 

Mr. Lay, in fact, had been mistaken 
enough to propose such a constitu- 
tion for the fleet as created him sole 
dictator of its movements, and arbi- 
ter of the instructions to be issued 
by the Chinese Government; and 
whilst the latter would at no time 
have consented to place a foreign 
subordinate in a position of such 
imperial authority, it was now the 
more encouraged to reject the entire 
scheme in consequence of the mar- 
vellous successes which Colonel 
Gordon had already achieved with 
his small but skilfully led force. In 
fact, by November, 1863, all anxiety 
as to the future of the rebellion had 
vanished, and its final extinction 
remained then only to be decided by 
time. This final blow took place, as 
we have already stated, on the roth 
July, 1864, on which day Nanking 
was at length captured, after a siege 
of more than ten years’ duration, the 
pseudo-Emperor being discovered a 
corpse in the ruins of his late 
palace. 

The strange workings of cireum- 
stance had thus led the Chinese 
Government to its final triumph 
through the direct instrumentality 
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of those very foreigners whom it had 
ever dreaded as well as despised, 
and who had so recently threatened 
its {actual existence. Troops deco- 
rated with a medal for their services 
in 1860 against the Imperial forces 
near Peking, were actively engaged 
in 1862 as the mainstay of the Im- 
perial army around Shanghai; 
whilst the officer who had directed 
the establishment of our batteries 
against the Taku Forts was the 
same under whose leadership the 
Chinese disciplined force had 
achieved its astonishing successes. 
Anomalies so striking as these could 
scarcely occur in our relations with 
any other than an Eastern power, a 
war with which is seldom so much 
a matter of national antagonism as 
of individual prejudice; but the 
rapidity with which the long-de- 
scended hostility of the Chinese 
Government became exchanged for 
relations of at least outward friend- 
liness must be ascribed altogether 
to the existence of the Taiping Re- 
bellion, without whose pressure as 
an auxiliary we might have crushed 
but never conciliated the distrustful 
statesmen of Peking. 

But while our political progress 
between 1860 and 1864 was so re- 
markable, the advances of our trade 
in the same period has been even 
more striking. Without entering 
upon the vast sea of statistics which 
a reference to the movements of com- 
merce along the entire coast would 
compel us to draw upon, we may 
quote a few figures from the returns 
for the single port of Shanghai, 
which, as the central point of foreign 
commerce with China, and the great 
entrepot for the trade with the 
Yang-tze and the newly-opened 
northern ports, may be safely taken 
as a gauge of our annual pro- 
gress thus far. We find that the 
total value of the import and ex- 
port trade at Shanghai rose from 
£28,454,975 in 1859, the year 
before peace was concluded, to 
£35,961,119 in 1861, £39,434,481 in 
1862, and to the enormous amount of 
£47,393,886 in 1863. As, however, 
the trade in opium was not recog- 
nized officially until 1860, the re- 
turns for the previous years do not 
include the value of this article, 
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which ought, therefore, in order 
that the comparison may be a just 
one, to be deducted from the later 
amounts. Yet, if we subtract from 
the total of the import trade of 
1863 the £6,434,040 representing 
the value of the opium imported, 
we still find a remainder of 
£36,265,099, Showing an increase of 
nearly £10,000,000, or 33 per cent. 
on the trade of 1859. This increase 
—yplus 2% proportionate per centage 
of the opium-trade—may be fairly 
assumed as the ratio in which the 
foreign trade with China has ad- 
vanced within a period of five years, 
whilst a further reference to the de- 
tailed publications of the Shanghai 
Custom-house elicits the fact that 
with tolerable persistency, about 
seven-twelfths of the trade thus 
summarised is conducted under the 
British flag. ‘Whilst so vast an in- 
crease has marked each successive 
year of trade at Shanghai, the new 
ports of Hankow, Kiu-Kiang, and 
Tien-tsing have’ moreover become 
the seats of large and prosperous 
communities, and at the first-named 
of these places, lying upwards of six 
hundred miles from the sea, a British 
settlement of several hundred souls 
is already established, where six 
years ago no European stranger had 
set foot, unless as a prisoner or in 
disguise. 

Were even the Chinese Govern- 
ment forgetful of the advantages it 
has enjoyed from the accident of 
foreign military support, the extra- 
ordinary increase in its customs’ 
revenue cannot fail to be a constant 
reminder of the benefits derived 
from foreign trade; whilst the equit- 
able character which our represen- 
tatives take the lead in impressing 
upon the diplomatic relations, sub- 
sisting with Prince Kung and his 
subordinates, cannot fail to have 
effect in a gradual removal of the 
doubts and suspicions with which 
inveterate habit has so long invested 
all intercourse with foreigners. We 
have already alluded above to the 
active support extended by Sir 
Frederick Bruce to the customs’ 
establishment during the process of 
its consolidation; and, mainly in 
consequence of this support, the 
Chinese Government was enabled to 
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congratulate itself during the year 
that has just expired upon the ex- 
tension of this system under foreign 
employés to each of the twelve ports 
opened to foreign trade, with all 
those advantages of minuteness and 
strict integrity which it has frankly 
confessed could never be hoped for 
under the réyime of native officials, 
at a total annual outlay of £235,000, 
or scarcely one-quarter of the amount 
of the revenue arising from this 
source at the single port of Shanghai. 
But it has been by no means in his 
support of the customs’ establish- 
ment alone that Sir Frederick Bruce 
has shown to the Chinese Govern- 
ment his desire of respecting its 
rights as acknowledged in our 
treaty. His correspondence with 
his consular subordinates, published 
from time to time in the papers laid 
before Parliament, displays a resolve 
that the authority of the Central 
Government shall be enforced in the 
final decision of all treaty questions, 
in lieu of those local settlements of 
disputes through a resort to force, 
which the obstinacy and arrogance 
of local functionaries too often for- 
merly provoked our consuls to em- 
ploy. Although it has happened 
in more than one instance that 
this policy has caused delays in 
obtaining redress for individual 
grievances, a highly beneficial result 
has accrued to our general relations, 
both through convincing the Chinese 
of our honest desire to submit every 
point at issue to a reasonable dis- 
cussion with the supreme authority, 
and also by the consequent growth 
of familiarity with the principles 
that direct our international pro- 
ceedings. It must, nevertheless, be 
a work of time to overcome alto- 
gether the obstacles which the 
Chinese method of government in- 
terposes to retard the development 
of a thoroughly harmonious inter- 
course. China is an example, but 
in a degree exaggerated to faulti- 
ness, of that system which De Toc- 
queville conceived as the most pro- 
mising for national happiness. His 
idea that in a well-ordered State 
the government should be central 
whilst administration remains local, 
is precisely the principle which 
may be stated as the groundwork 
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of the Chinese polity. Divided into 
eighteen provinces, each ruled by 
an Imperial satrap, who is equally 
supreme in financial, judicial, and 
military arrangements, the empire 
is governed rather after the manner 
of our Indian presidencies than upon 
that homogeneons plan with which 
modern ceutralization directs the 
government of a European state. 
The provincial governor enjoys, 
after receiving his appointment 
from Peking, a virtual independence 
in his jurisdiction, so long at least 
as his returns of revenue do not fall 
into arrear, and no flagrant act of 
misgovernment is recorded against 
him by political rivals or the official 
censors whose duty it is to watch 
the conduct of affairs. Passing down 
lower in the scale of administration, 
we find that large subdivisions of 
country are lovsely governed by 
minor officials whose authority, un- 
supported by any adequate military 
organization, is almost altogether 
dependent upon the voluntary obe- 
dience of the people. Under such 
a system, full sway is allowed to 
the working of popular as well as of 
individual prejudice, and indeed our 
principal cause of quarrel with 
China at the outset was, that the 
supreme decision of all questions 
arising from the trade with foreigners 
was abandoned to the autocratic 
provincial rulers, whose minds were 
most frequently closed against all 
other argument than that which was 
ultimately sounded from the guns 
of the nearest ship of war. Our 
treaty now, however, requires that 
the Chinese Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs should exert throughout the 
Empire a direct authority upon 
every foreign question; and whilst 
compelling the exercise of this 
authority when necessary on our 
own behalf, Sir Frederick Bruce 
has been careful that its prerogative 
should suffer no infringement at 
our hands. 

If, however, it has been an arduous 
undertaking to guard our national 
interests in accordance with a treaty 
imposed by force, and to cultivate 
an amicable feeling in the minds of 
statesmen deeply imbued with tra- 
ditional hostility, it has been an 
equally delicate and difficult task to 
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avert the disturbance of our newly- 
formed relations through the ambi- 
tious measures of other Powers. Of 
the four great nations represented 
at Peking, one almost openly avows 
a policy of continual agression upon 
China, and another, though closely 
allied with ourselves, has long stood 
prepared to seize any opportunity 
for gaining territorial influence in 
the same quarter. Whilst the Rus- 
sians seemed already to calculate the 
day when their standard should be 
advanced to the gates of Peking, the 
French have been more than sus- 
pected of wishes to obtain a perma- 
nent foothold in the rich territories 
adjoining the ports of Ningpo and 
Shanghai. The interests of England, 
on the contrary, and of all the com- 
mercial nations who have followed 
in her wake in China, would mani- 
festly suffer through any train of 
circumstances which should loosen 
the existing bonds of Government, 
and create in China a field for inter- 
national rivalry such as Turkey has 
so long threatened to present. The 
Taiping rebellion at one time ap- 
peared likely not only to involve the 
Empire in anarchy of its own pro- 
duction, but to encourage the grasp- 
ing acquisitiveness of certain foreign 
states to complete the national ruin 
by appropriating the most favoured 
territories. The British Minister, 
however, trusting in the power of 
the established government to sub- 
due eventually the brigandage which 
circumstances had fostered to so 
prodigious a growth, directed his 
most earnest efforts towards preserv- 
ing the integrity of China from out- 
ward attack, and was to such an ex- 
tent successful in his endeavour as 
to arrive at a joint agreement with 
his diplomatic colleagues, subse- 
quently ratified by their respective 
Governments, pledging each of the 
Great Powers represented at Peking 
to abstain from any infringement of 
the Chinese territorial sovéreignty. 
In these days, when the most solemn 
treaties are so lightly looked upon, 
it cannot, indeed, be supposed that 
an agreement of this kind should 
form a lasting and inviolable guaran- 
tee; but as declaring the tone of an 
unanimous policy it at least affords 
a solid basis to our present relations, 
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and promises time to the Chinese 
Government for the restoration of 
its authority, now that it has once 
been relieved of the pressure of the 
rebellion. 

We have hitherto refrained from 
reference to the conclusion of other 
treaties with China, beside those of 
the Great Powers, inasmuch as with 
one exception these have been almost 
identical in wording with the British 
Treaty, except in the point of admit- 
ting a resident minister at Peking. 
Prussia was the first to despatch a 
mission to China after the war, and 
in 1862, her envoy, Count Eulenberg, 
negotiated a treaty on behalf of the 
Germanic Confederation, the States 
of which, with the exception of Aus- 
tria, have consented to place their 
interests in China under her protec- 
tion und authority. The Hanse 
towns alone reserve the right of 
appointing their own Consuls. Den- 
mark and Holland have similarly 
obtained commercial conventions ; 
but Portugal, in endeavouring to 
perpetrate a sharp action, has re- 
cently experienced a mortifying re- 
buff. The small peninsula of Macao, 
at the mouth of the Canton river, 
has for centuries been occupied by a 
settlement of the Portuguese, the 
pioneers of European intercourse 
with China, who were originally 
admitted to residence at this point 
as a matter of commercial conveni- 
ence. Up to a recent period, this 
settlement was jealously Swatched 
and strictly governed by deputies 
of the Chinese Viceroy of Canton, to 
whose commands the Portuguese 
were ready, even so late as our war 
of 1842, to testify the most humble 
obedience. Profiting, subsequently, 
by the exhaustion of the Empire, 
one of the Portuguese Governors of 
Macao expelled the Chinese garrison, 
and maintained the independence of 
the settlement as a purely Portu- 
guese colony. As such it has com- 
peted with our own adjacent colony 
of Hong Kong as a depét for a contra- 
band trade with the mainland, which 
is highly detrimental to the Chinese 
revenue, and has further afforded 
a home for the new slave-trade, 
which has arisen in the monstrous 
system of crimping Chinese labour- 
ers for the markets of Cuba and 
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Peru. The condition of Macao was 
at an early period taken into consi- 
deration by the Chinese Foreign 
Office, and it was rumoured that 
Prince Kung was prepared to assert 
the authority of his Government 
over the peninsula. In the course 
of 1862, however, the Governor of 
Macao appeared at Peking as pleni- 
potentiary for the negotiation of a 
Portuguese Treaty. The Chinese 
Government refused to sign any 
convention which did not recognize 
its sovereignty over Macao, and a 
delay of some months intervened, 
until, under the pressure of the 
French official who, in the absence 
of the minister, was acting as chargé- 
Waffaires, a treaty was extorted, the 
ambiguous wording of which left 
grounds for the assertion by Portu- 
gal of independence at Macao. Two 
years were required, however, to 
expire before this treaty should be 
ratified ; and when, in the month of 
May, 1864, a second Portuguese en- 
voy presented himself at Peking, the 
Chinese Government was supported 
by the united corps of foreign minis- 
ters in refusing ratification, on the 
ground of that renunciation of terri- 
torial acquisitions which had been 
recently agreed upon among them- 
selves. For the sake of humanity 
no less than of the good repute of all 
European nations, it is to be hoped 
that the Chinese Government may 
be encouraged to proceed a step fur- 
ther, and to vindicate its sovereignty 
in uprooting the frightful trade in 
kidnapped wretches whose misery is 
made a source of official emolument 
to the authorities of the Portuguese 
settlement. 

Somewhat similarly, though in a 
different degree, it has been neces- 
sary to check the aspirations of our 
own countrymen and the merchants 
of other nationalities forming the 
community of Shanghai. Foreigners 
established at this and the other 
ports along the coast have been not 
only withdrawn by treaty from the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese autho- 
rities, but have been entitled to be- 
come possessors of land for building 
purposes, which they hold in per- 
petuity, after purchase from the 
native owners, on the condition of 
paying a trifling ground-rent to the 
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Chinese Government. The com- 
munities thus established, as at 
Shanghai, are subjected in all legal 
matters to the Consuls of their re- 
spective nations, whilst a rudimen- 
tary and informal local government 
has been constituted by electing 
municipal councillors from among 
the leading merchants. At Shanghai 
a large area has been defined as the 
settlement within which British 
merchants could establish them- 
selves in the manner stated, whilst 
on either side the French and Ame- 
ricans have occupied similar limits. 
In practice, members of each or any 
nationality have been perfectly free 
to acquire land in either of the set- 
tlements, and no attempt at exclu- 
sive government has been aimed at, 
except to a certain degree on the 
land occupied by the French. The 
latter, or rather the inhabitants of 
the settlement technically set aside 
for this nation, and presided over 
by the French Consul, maintain a 
municipal council of their own ; but 
the British and American settle- 
ments have united themselves under 
the administration of one such body. 
It is manifest that where a commu- 
nity of foreigners of mixed origin is 
withdrawn by public law from the 
native jurisdiction, it must be diffi- 
cult to conduct the usual opera- 
tions of municipai government, un- 
less under a system of voluntary 
concurrence. At Shanghai, under 
an elective council, the community 
has submitted to a considerable 
amount of taxation, which has been 
disposed of on the public behalf for 
such objects of police and local im- 
provement as could not fall within 
the scope of consular authority. A 
sudden influx of population caused, 
however, more ambitious views to be 
recently propagated. By the rebel 
incursion of 1861-2, hundreds of 
thousands of Chinese, rich and poor 
alike, were driven to take refuge 
under the protection of our troops 
at Shanghai; and from a population 
of a few hundred Europeans, with 
a small admixture of Chinese shop- 
keepers and brokers, the foreign 
settlement was converted as if by 
magic into a crowded native city, 
with miles of streets erected by for- 
tunate speculators for the accom- 
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modation of the refugees, as well as 
of the traders attracted to the spot 
by our increasing commerce. The 
mass of inhabitants, numbering 
some hundreds of thousands, who 
shortly became collected on soil 
which was owned by foreign renters 
claiming for themselves, at least, 
exemption from Chinese laws, soon 
excited a thousand difficulties in 
matters of police, municipal go- 
vernment, and taxation ; and whilst 
the Chinese Government not un- 
reasonably asserted its right to go- 
vern and tax as it pleased the native 
tenants of the British or American 
landholders, the foreign communi- 
ties, on the other hand, endeavoured 
to obtain an exclusive jurisdiction 
over the Chinese within the limits 
of their settlements. The more 
visionary at length proposed the 
erection of these settlements into a 
free and independent city, to be go- 
verned by an elective council, and 
utterly exempted from Chinese au- 
thority. Could such a scheme have 
been realized, it would have esta- 
blished at Shanghai an Eldorado for 
the European smuggler, as well as 
for the: Chinese fugitive from jus- 
tice; though the probability that a 
mercantile community, composed of 
individuals from almost every civi- 
lised state, could. be subtracted 
from their own allegiance to form a 
new and harmonious republic on a 
few acres of Chinese ground, is as 
faint as the original idea of obtain- 
ing the consent of the Chinese Go- 
vernment to the scheme was pre- 
posterous. It was only, however, 
the rebuke conveyed in an official 
communication from Sir Frederick 
Bruce to the British Consul at 
Shanghai, that convinced the foreign 
community that their scheme was 
impracticable, and that the autho- 
rity of the Chinese Government 
over its own subjects was not to be 
impeached. Since this period va- 
rious attempts have been made, 
with some success, towards im- 
proving the conduct of affairs by the 
Municipal Councils, whose functions 
in the superintendence of police, 
the construction of roads, and the 
execution of sanitary works, are by 
no means inferior to those of some 
of the most important civic corpo- 
L 
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rations. Measures have, moreover, 
been recently set on foot at Shang- 
hai, under the direction of Sir Harry 
Parkes, with a view to establishing 
a more harmonious co-operation 
with the Chinese authorities in ad- 
mninistering the local government. 
Our increasing commerce at every 
accessible point, our diplomatic in- 
tercourse at Peking, and such inti- 
mate connexion between our own 
and the Chinese functionaries as 
has grown up at Shanghai, tends 
beyond doubt toward a rapid dis- 
semination of more just and en- 
lightened sentiments with regard to 
foreigners than have hitherto ani- 
mated the Chinese Government and 
people. If it cannot be said that any 
active hostility is cherished among 
the bulk of the population, it is yet 
undeniable that the traditions of 
centuries cause us still to be re- 
garded with an amount of suspicion 
and dread, which a long course of 
acquaintanceship and honest deal- 
ing can alone gradually extinguish. 
The chief authorities of the State 
must further be strengthened in 
the impression which it has been 
Sir Frederick Bruce’s effort to create, 
that our only object in China is to 
protect and extend that commerce 
which is so directly advantageous 
to both nations. The conviction 
will follow, it is to be hoped, that 
in the extension of this commerce 
lies the greatest safeguard for China 
against dismemberment by the 
powers who still harbour a spirit 
of aggressive ambition. What re- 
mains now to be seen is, whether 
the government represented by 
Prince Kung will have gained suffi- 
cient wisdom within the last few 
years to abandon its once cherished 
hope of reverting, on the extinction 
of the rebellion, to its ancient prin- 
ciples, and to carry out gradually 
such reforms as the altered outward 
relations of the Empire demand. 
The success attending the intro- 
duction of one such really radical 
reform as that of the collectorate of 
customs may not improbably prove 
an encouragement to trust more 
and more to foreign advice in the 
improvement of the military system, 
such as would tend to remove those 
sources of complaint too often 
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arising now from the weakness of 
the central executive. And, it may 
be added, that the sagacity and pli- 
ability of intellect which have been 
manifested of late years by such 
men as Prince Kung’s adviser, Wén- 
siang, and Lao-Tsung-Kwang, who, 
as Viceroy of Canton from 1859 to 
1863, showed himself in a surprising 
manner friendly to European ideas, 
give promise of a capability for en- 
lightenment and progress even amid 
the rigid traditions of Chinese state- 
craft. 


Since the foregoing pages were in 
the hands of the printer, a pamphlet 
has been published in the shape of 
a ‘Letter to Earl Russell,’ by Mr. 
H. N. Lay, whose share in the abor- 
tive Anglo-Chinese naval expedition 
of 1863 has been briefly dwelt upon 
above. The subject is one which 
most of Mr. Lay’s well-wishers would 
probably prefer to see abandoned to 
oblivion, but inasmuch as he has 
taken the course of reopening the 
matter in the publication referred to, 
and appeals to the public for a 
complete approval of his acts, we 
cannot do’ otherwise than append a 
cursory examination of the leading 
points adduced in his defence. 

We have already recapitulated the 
principal facts connected with the 
steam flotilla organized under Mr. 
Lay’s direction, and have set forth 
the intentions with which the vessels 
were called for, to undertake a special 
and temporary service, by the Chi- 
nese Government. Mr. Lay’s pamph- 
let is directed towards showing the 
considerations which led him, more 
or less unconsciously, to amplify his 
instructions, and to provide Prince 
Kung, who asked for ten steamers 
to bombard Nanking, with a highly 
organized fleet and an elaborate ex- 
ecutive to undertake the most im- 
portant functions of government in 
China. It is fortunate for the honour 
of this country, so seriously pledged 
in support of Mr. Lay and Captain 
Osborn, that with all the unfortun- 
ate exaggeration of views which led 
those gentlemen into the errors they 
committed, they have not been sus- 
pected of acting from a merely self- 
ishambition. OfCaptain Osborn, in- 
deed, it is unnecessary to speak, since, 
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ignorant as he was of China and the 
Chinese, he could only draw his con- 
clusions from the statements placed 
before him by Mr. Lay; and these 
statements, it has become only too 
evident, received their strong colour 
in the latter’s mind from the light of 
his own mistaken theory as to his 
real position and power. 

Mr. Lay’s earliest public commu- 
nications with the Chinese had taken 
place whilst he was employed in 
her Majesty’s diplomatic service, 
and the extensive knowledge he had 
then acquired led him, as it has led 
most others similarly situated, to a 
thorough conviction of the imbe- 
cility and rottenness of the existing 
system of Chinese government, and 
of the dangers to which it exposes 
all interests when intercourse upon 
an extended scale is demanded by 
foreign nations. He discovered, 
what every diplomatist finds out, 
and philosophical members of Par- 
liament deny, that the Oriental—and 
above all others the Chinese—must 
be acted upon through fear before 
he opens his mind to a thought of 
justice; or, in other words, that he 
must recognize a master before he 
will concede the treatment due to 
an equal. Entertaining large views 
as to the necessity of reform in the 
decrepit system, Lord Elgin’s quon- 
dam secretary accepted a highly- 
paid situation at the head of the 
Chinese maritime customs, and, 
beyond a doubt, was prepared to 
exert with unflinching integrity 
every faculty of his mind in pro- 
moting such departures from ancient 
error as should allow the newly- 
established relations with foreign 
countries to proceed without pre- 
judice to either side. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had Mr. Lay received his Im- 
perial appointment as a servant of 
the Chinese Government when ill- 
health compelled him to visit Eng- 
land, without even coming into per- 
sonal contact with theSmembers of 
the Government into whose pay he 
had entered. During his absence, 
the plan fora steam flotilla, of which 
we have given an account in our 
foregoing paper, was broached at 
Peking, under the pressure of the 
advancing rebellion, and Mr. Lay 
was applied to by his locum tenens, 
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Mr. Hart, to provide the steamers 
considered necessary, for the pur- 
chase of which funds were remitted 
to him. At this point, to put the 
most favourable construction pos- 
sible on the misapprehensions which 
ensued, Mr. Lay’s ambition to be- 
come the means of regenerating 
China, appears to have blinded him 
to his true position as a subordinate 
of the Chinese Government, as well 
as to the suspicious and retrogressive 
character of the Asiatic statesmen 
with whom he had to deal. Ignoring 
altogether the spirit in which Prince 
Kung’s instructions for the purchase, 
outfitting, and manning of some 
gunboats were issued, we find Mr. 
Lay becoming a party to a treaty 
with the distinguished officer who 
took temporary leave of her Ma- 
jesty’s navy to join him, in which 
terms are laid down reciprocally 
binding these two gentlemen in a 
position of dictatorship towards the 
Government in whose service they 
were ostensibly engaged. It is rather 
remarkable that, inasmuch as the 
instructions from Prince Kung and 
the private conventions with Captain 
Osborn are the two main points upon 
which the whole Flotilla Question 
hinged, Mr. Lay should quote the 
text of neither of these documents 
in his pamphlet; but luckily, by a 
reference to Parliamentary Papers, 
No. 2, of 1864 (pages 6, 7,), we are 
placed in possession of both these 
papers. The authority for the pur- 
chase of the steamers, obtained, 
after much correspondence, from 
Prince Kung direct, contains, be- 
side other less important matter, 
the following clause :—‘ The engage- 
ment of officers, gunners, and sea- 
men, and others for service in the 
vessels, and the arranging of the 
terms and conditions of every de- 
scription of agreement, we leave the 
Inspector-General to dispose of, as 
in his discretion he may see fit.’ The 
sense of this passage must be ob- 
vious to every one, and with the 
utmost latitude can scarcely be made 
to convey a wider signification than 
that which it bears upon its face. 
Our readers will probably be as 
much surprised as was Prince Kung 
on finding that upon this , passage 
Mr. Lay had founded a claim to 
L 2 
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take virtually into his own hands 
the uncontrolled direction of Captain 
Osborn’s fleet, and to reduce by its 
means the Chinese Government to 
a state of tutelage. It is not only 
that Mr. Lay, in his pamphlet, takes 
credit for such a design, but the fact 
asserts itself also in his agreement 
with Captain Osborn, of which we 
reproduce the following clauses :— 
‘3. Lay will procure from the Em- 
peror such an authority as may be 
necessary to cover Osborn’s acts as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the 
European navy. 4. Osborn under- 
takes to act upon all orders of the 
Emperor which may be conveyed 
direct to Lay; and Osborn engages 
not to attend to any orders conveyed 
through any other channel. 5. Lay 
upon his part engages to refuse to be 
the medium of any orders of the 
reasonableness of which he is not 
satisfied.’ 

Mr. Lay devotes a considerable 
portion of his pamphlet towards 
demonstrating that this agreement 
was necessary, both for the safety 
and for the honour of the force under 
Captain Osborn, but he makes no 
attempt at showing his authority 
for the supposition that the Chinese 
Government would ratify their own 
suicide by accepting the terms of his 
convention. It would be childish 
to argue that instructions giving him 
power to engage officers and sailors 
were meant to authorize him in 
undertaking to supersede the whole 
existing machinery of Government; 
and, as was only natural, no sooner 
did Prince Kung and his advisers 
become acquainted with these terms 
and with the spirit in which their 
orders had been executed than they 
declined to accept them, and pre- 
sented Mr. Lay with his dismissal. 
With the passages we have quoted 
before us, it is in vain for Mr. Lay 
to argue that he acted only for the 
true interest of China and the Euro- 
pean Powers, and that it was unsafe 
to trust the Chinese with a fleet to 
be managed on any other terms than 
those he proposed ; the plain fact 
remains that he was directed and 
paid to do a certain thing, and that 
he did quite another thing. He 
ought not to be surprised at the 
result. The entire difficulty is 
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summed up in a pregnant sentence 
in Sir Frederick Bruce’s remarkable 
despatch of Nov. rgth, 1863 (Parl. 
Papers, No. 2, of 1864, page 21): ‘If 
it was considered necessary that the 
flotilla should be taken out of the 
hands of the Government who paid 
for it, and the exclusive control over 
its operations vested in its foreign 
commander and the foreign agent 
employed in procuring it, conditions 
of so singular a nature ought to have 
been submitted and agreed to before 
the vessels were allowed to sail for 
China.’ 

The strictures indulged in by Sir 
Frederick Bruce are, indeed, a source 
of great mortification to Mr. Lay, 
whose pamphlet appears to be as 
much an attack upon that function- 
ary as a defence of the writer him- 
self. Into this personal quarrel it 
is by no means our province to enter, 
whilst the further question, as stated 
by Mr. Lay, whether our interests 
in China have suffered equally 
through his own absence from the 
country and Sir Frederick Bruce’s 
neglect, demands a separate treat- 
ment; but we partly suspect that the 
mortification of an over-weening 
self-esteem and disappointed ambi- 
tion have a great deal todo with Mr. 
Lay’s gloomy inferences as well as 
with his invectives against a former 
patron. ‘These qualities have ever 
been a bar to Mr. Lay’s success, and 
the constant squabbles in which the 
Chinese Government was involved 
with foreign representatives during 
his administration of the Customs 
were but forerunners of his own final 
breach with his official employers. 
The ‘proud stomach’ which made 
Mr. Lay the declared enemy and in- 
discriminate reviler of the mercan- 
tile community in China (vide his ex- 
traordinary ‘ Memorandum’ to Earl 
Russell on the subject of alleged de- 
linquencies by British merchants) 
reached its limit when he refused to 
correspond with the Regent of the 
Empire except on terms of complete 
equality, and demanded as his pri- 
vate residence a palace appropriated 
to princes of the blood. It was here 
that the salaried officer of the Chi- 
nese Government made the mistake 
of holding the tone which might 
have been successful and not too 
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much out of place whilst he stood 
forth as the representative of a Brit- 
ish ambassador, but Prince Kung 
was alive to the distinction which 
existed, and Mr. Lay fell. 

There is one point in Mr. Lay’s 
pamphlet wpon which we cannot re- 
frain from touching—we mean the 
position undertaken by Colonel Gor- 
don, to whom he refers in terms of 
great though disguised bitterness. 
We have indulged above in a short 
sketch of that gallant officer’s career 
as commander of the disciplined 
Chinese force which subdued the 
rebellion whilst Captain Osborn’s 
steamers were being built; and it is 
perhaps not surprising that Mr. Lay 
should regret his successes, as hav- 
ing operated strongly in disinclining 
the Chinese Government to accept 
the flotilla, in despair, as a last re- 
source. But we cannot help charac- 
terizing as disingenuous his attempts 
in many passages to represent Col- 
onel Gordon as a mere adventurer 
in the service of provincial func- 
tionaries, unwittingly helping to 
strengthen that decentralized system 
which he rightly points out as the 
great obstacle to our peaceful inter- 
course with China. It is quite true 
that the dangerous and worse than 
useless system instituted under the 
auspices of Admiral Hope, by which 
a gang of ‘rowdies’ and outlaws 
were supplied with arms and encou- 
raged as military leaders, was the 
worst possible device for opposing 
the rebellion and the best for 
strengthening the interests of anti- 
foreign provincial chiefs; but Mr. 
Lay must be well aware that, whilst 
the extinction of the rebellion con- 
tinued to be regarded as a vital 
necessity for our commercial well- 
being, a death-blow was dealt to the 
system of rowdy mercenaries by 
Colonel Gordon’s accession to the 
command of the disciplined forces, 
and also that his commission ema- 
nated directly from the Emperor, 
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removing him entirely from the 
category of officers ‘in the pay’ of 
local functionaries. Whether he, or 
Captain Osborn, could have acted in 
independence of such functionaries is 
a question which it needs but the 
slightest familiarity with the Chinese 
system of government to answer in 
the negative ; and, however laudable 
Mr. Lay’s desire may have been to 
reform this vicious system, by com- 
pelling the Imperial Cabinet to 
assume those centralized functions 
which we consider as the duty of the 
chief executive, there seems little 
excuse for his mistake in hoping to 
do so by first arrogating those func- 
tions to himself. It is quite true that, 
ata moment of danger, Colonel Gor- 
don was persuaded, after his breach 
with the Provincial Governor conse- 
quent upon the massacre at Soo- 
chow, to consent to a reconciliation 
with that functionary, resume the 
sword he had laid down, and to 
recommence a series of operations 
the result of which was the capture 
of Nanking; and there is no doubt 
that the effect of the reconciliation 
to which we allude was, under the 
attendant circumstances, considered 
likely to exert a disturbing influence 
on the tenor of our interests in 
China; but these are occurrences 
posterior in date to Mr. Lay’s dis- 
missal and the break-up of the 
flotilla, and cannot rightly, there- 
fore, be brought forward to swell 
the list of grievances he makes out. 
When we reflect, moreover, that 
beside the lavish salary enjoyed 
during a series of years by Mr. Lay, 
he was further gratified with a pre- 
sent of some £4000 as an accompa- 
niment to his letter of dismissal, it 
must be acknowledged that his 
sneers at the honours spontaneously 
conferred upon Colonel Gordon by 
decrees of the Chinese Emperor (but 
declined by the chivalrous and 
single-minded soldier) are somewhat 
out of place. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENTS, AND PENAL REFORMATION. 


T has become a received principle, 
that no one has a chance of induc- 
ing Parliament to doanything, except 
by exhibiting a great apparatus of 
figures deduced from official ‘ re- 
turns.’ We are not about to contest 
the value of such argument; we 
restrict ourselves to the remark, that, 
so dear is the price paid for it, it 
cannot be the only argument desir- 
able. Long time is needed, and 
trial of numerous diverse systems, 
before the apparatus of figures gives 
any general result. If the argument 
from them is to be exhaustive, every 
system must have been tried; of 
which many must be erroneous, 
where error is highly mischievous: 
and by this means wisdom is bought 
by the fool’s method of wading 
through folly and misery to attain it. 
We must all commit many errors, 
prior to experience ; yet good sense 
will avoid the worst forms of error. 
Early legislation need not be wholly 
at random, although statistics do not 
exist in the first stages of national 
life, and are generally a late inven- 
tion. Nor are we at present at all 
free from the danger of overlooking 
and forgetting broad moral truths 
legible in the general history of 
man, while we are groping in the 
statistics of our own recent expe- 
rience. The purport of the intro- 
duction of this topic here is, that 
what we are about to press concern- 
ing corporal and other punishments 
will not rest upon statistics, which 
we do not depreciate; nay, we 
highly value them, when rightly 
used: but to use them well, the 
mind ought at the same time to be 
imbued with certain moral guidance. 
Perhaps all nations in which the 
principle of Law takes deep root,— 
and these are the noblest historical 
nations,— are apt in their early 
periods to drive punishments to a 
cruel extreme, in the belief that by 
mere severity crime can be crushed. 
After this has manifestly failed, es- 
pecially if any development of de- 
mocracy take place, one may count 
on a strong movement against cor- 
poral punishments. So was it as 
regards Athenian citizens and 


Roman citizens. Though the old 
Roman punishments were thorough- 
ly Draconian, yet in the later re- 
public the scourge might not touch 
the sacred back of a citizen; nay, 
the citizen who was a notorious 
murderer was exempted from arrest 
until after condemnation: and could 
generally escape into exile, if he 
pleased, before the verdict could 
come forth. Only when the safety 
of the republic itself was at stake 
did the executive government bestir 
itself to seize the persons of detected 
conspirators ; and this was done by 
a violation of the law, and with 
danger of after punishment recoiling 
on the head of the executive officer. 
We happily have not reached that 
stage, which was one teeming with 
calamity and ripe for bloody revolu- 
tion. Yet it is impossible to over- 
look how violent and extreme is the 
change which has passed over Eng- 
lish sentiment in half a century. 
It has coincided with a time of peace, 
and a time of steady development 
of political influence, first of the 
middle classes, and next, of the 
artizans. Not only under the Tudors 
and Stuarts does the coarse ferocity 
of punishment disgust the modern 
reader : even in the last century our 
criminal code appears nothing short 
of barbarous. The mitigation of it 
which began with the labours of 
Sir Samuel Romilly was most neces- 
sary,and the whole movement laud- 
able; which has been continued 
down to the present day into schemes 
of Reformatory Prison Discipline, 
likely to yield precious fruits of 
philanthropy. It has been a great 
triumph to establish the principle, 
that reformation of criminals is an 
object which cannot be overlooked 
without damaging the public safety, 
which alone used to be thought of. 
Nothing that we are about to write 
will undervalue the noble labours 
of this recent era, though we have 
some jealousy, lest in Reformation 
Prevention be forgotten. We have 
an immediate eye, not to what has 
been done, whether legislatively or 
executively; but to that to which 
the whole democratic movement 
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seems to tend. The attack of the 
press is ostensibly and chiefly made 
against the punishment of Death, 
but some of their most trusted argu- 
ments virtually involve all corporal 
punishments; which is equivalent 
to exploding all inflictions whatso- 
ever on those who are hardened 
against opinion and have no property 
to sacrifice. We have a high respect 
for the judgment of some, who think 
that the law of Tuscany might by 
judicious supplements be safely 
adopted in England; nor is this 
article directed altogether to main- 
tain the necessity of capital punish- 
ments. It does but maintain the 
inadequacy of certain current argu- 
ments against them, and the mis- 
chievous tendency of such argu- 
ments; it does but argue that, in 
proportion as the death punishment 
is relaxed or limited, in the same 
proportion must other corporal 
punishment be increased. 

At the same time it may be per- 
mitted to clear the way by avowing 
our strong and entire abhorrence of 
the law which treats certain forms 
of crime as simple murder. The 
offence of duelling has at all times 
been felt to be morally quite dif- 
ferent; because the passion which 
impels the combatants, whether it 
be pride or shame, does not imply 
any such depravity that they cannot 
afterwards be trusted in society. In 
fact the actual slayer may have 
fought unwillingly, being the party 
challenged. For these reasons, and 
on account of the presumed fairness 
of a combat, where ‘ seconds’ regu- 
lated the details, the sentiment and 
conscience of the nation was always 
against the law which treated the 
death of a duellist as a murder by 
his antagonist, and implicated the 
‘seconds’ as accomplices of the guilt. 
Yet it might there have happened, 
and did happen, that the slayer was 
dangerous to society ;—if he was a 
bully skilful with his weapon, ready 
to insult quiet men, and force them 
either to bear his rudeness, or to 
meet him in mortal combat where 
inferior skill put them at a disad- 
vantage. The increasing intelligence 
of the nation seems to have exploded 
that barbarous mode of wiping off 
affronts and white-washing a soiled 
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reputation. In an opposite class of 
society, and in the other sex, a very 
different offence is often perpetrated, 
which our law visits as murder; 
namely, infanticide, perpetrated by 
a mother in hope of concealing the 
birth. However shocking to our 
feelings is so unnatural a crime, it 
is wonderful how any thoughtful 
person can confound it with that of 
common murder. A man whoslays 
another from malice, or in order to 
plunder him, is dangerous to all, 
and cannot thenceforward be allowed 
to go at large: but the woman, who, 
to hide her shame, destroys her 
offspring, is not hereby a pest to 
society and incapable of trust and 
service. A powerful passion has 
driven her to a deed which inflicts 
on herself a dreadful pang. The 
natural strength of maternal affec- 
tion is the measure of the punish- 
ment which she has borne, in the 
agonizing effort to avoid exposure 
of conduct, which in the eye of the 
All-Seeing may be rather a grave 
imprudence and a weak generosity, 
than a guilt marring the whole cha- 
racter. The second deed is worse 
than the first; yet surely ought to 
cause in us far more of pity than of 
hatred, while it can in no way sug- 
gest fear. How it happens that to 
this day the law is merciless and 
undiscriminating towards such wo- 
men, we cannot understand; unless 
it be, because the victims of its 
severity are never aristocratic per- 
sons. If the guilty women were 
daughters of peers, and the duellists 
had been ordinarily of the class of 
draymen, the democrat (we fear) 
may justly say that the duellist 
would have had less sympathy, and 
the infant slayer far more, in judicial 
and legislative circles. Such con- 
siderations perhaps exercise an un- 
seen and unsuspected force on the 
minds of millions, and lend animos- 
ity to the movement against capital 
punishments. It is to us evident 
that the whole subject needs to be 
reconsidered; and without pre- 
suming to dictate what conclusions 
will be ultimately reached, we desire 
to contribute materials of thought 
which may aid to throw light on 
the question and on that of corporal 
punishment generally. 
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- First of all, let us dwell a little 
upon a primary doctrine. But for 
the long peace which we have en- 
joyed on our own soil,—for all our 
wars are fought abroad,—a perverted 
and mawkish interpretation of the 
sacredness of human life could 
scarcely have attained its wide cur- 
rency among us. Erroneous religion 
has also acted a large part to make 
men grieve more for the cutting 
short of a worthless and wicked life, 
than for the loss of innocent and 
noble energies. The religious error, 
as might be expected, is not enun- 
ciated in plain short words by those 
whom it influences; for so to enun- 
ciate it, is, to refute it. They talk 
of ‘a sinful soul being hurried un- 
prepared into the presence of its 
Maker, as a very shocking event; 
and virtually impute to those who 
thus ‘ hurry’ it the crime of securing 
its everlasting misery: but they do 
not say plainly, that it is the duty 
of society to endure all the evil con- 
sequences (be they what they may) 
of keeping in the midst of it one 
who is far worse than any wild 
beast, lest otherwise they expose 
him prematurely to the cruelties of 
an Almighty Judge. This is what 
they must mean. If they did not 
think the Divine sentence frightfully 
disproportioned to the man’s crimes, 
they would not shudder at the sen- 
tence of human law, on the ground 
that it calls into immediate operation 
the severities of Divine law. We 
cannot doubt that such doctrine is 
dangerously undermining our whole 
judicial system. A creed which men 
believe, and heartily approve, tends 
to political consistency and strength, 
even when it has no small measure 
of austerity or cruelty; but a creed 
which people believe, but shudder 
at, distorts the judgment, and pro- 
duces perverse action. We wish to 
know, whether it is seriously main- 
tained, that a ‘ soul ’ while in this life 
is not in the ‘immediate presence’ of 
its Maker; whether He is so limited 
to ‘the other’ world, as not to be 
strictly present in this. We wish 
to know, whether people seriously 
expect us to take measures for saving 
criminals from the Eternal’s excessive 
severity: if they do not mean this, 
the whole topic is irrelevant, and 


they have no right to fan the smoul- 
dering fires of superstition in the 
public heart by vague utterances, 
more effective for their vagueness. 
As for being ‘ hurried unprepared’ 
into the Divine presence (in which 
every just thinker knows us all 
always and necessarily to stand), the 
great difficulty is, to know how to 
produce in guilt any fitness for such 
a presence. Indeed the great argu- 
ment for capital punishment in 
certain cases, is, that the guilty will 
have no choice but to become more 
guilty still, and therefore less ‘ pre- 
— by being left to prolong 
isastrous career. 

And this leads to the question, 
what it is that makes human life in 
any case sacred. It is not because 
that life was given by God; and 
because we must not take away life 
which we cannot give ; for this would 
equally apply to brute life, and 
could lead to nothing but Brah- 
minical scruples against killing an 
insect, Nor is it, because man has 
an immortal soul; for this argu- 
ment would lean wholly the other 
way. If it had any force at all, it 
would rather justify the well-known 
orthodox reply to the general, who 
feared to massacre the heretic popu- 
lation of Beziers, lest he unawares 
slay good Catholics among them: 
‘Kall them all: God will know how 
to distinguish his own.’ The Getans 
(Tera a@avarifovres) according to 
Herodotus, and the Jews according 
to Tacitus, despised life, because 
they believed in immortality. ‘ Ani- 
mas preeliis aut suppliciis perem- 
torum, zternas putant: hinc gene- 
randi amor et moriendi contemptus.’ 
To take away ten or thirty years of 
a life which is never to be renewed, 
is certainly inflicting a direr forfeit, 
than to shorten a life on earth and 
add just so many years to a life in 
heaven. The very men against whom 
we write, show a secret sense of 
this ; for if a pious person be killed 
by a ruffian, they have absolutely 
no grief for the murdered, whom 
they regard as a simple gainer by 
the event (concerning which it is 
not ours to pronounce) ; but if the 
murderer is about to be executed, 
they discover, in his case only, the 
extreme sacredness of human life. 
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The life of the guilty is made out 
to be more important than the life 
of the innocent: the two would at 
least be on a par, if immortality 
were the ground. But immortality 
does not ennoble the individual, if 
it may be an eternity of sin, with- 
out hope of amelioration; nor can 
mere immortality, as such, make 
the pulsations of animal life deserve 
to be more cherished. Evidently 
and undeniably, from the moral 
qualities in &@ human being, and 
from them alone, flows the sacred- 
ness of human life. 

The whole worth of the human 
being, to himself and to others, de- 
pends on his moral qualities. Not 
only is it true that Man is made for 
Virtue; but society cannot exist, 
except by aid of certain relative 
virtues, which must be upheld at 
any price. ‘The most elementary of 
these, is, the mutual respect paid 
by every member to the rest, as 
regards life and the means of life. 
Perhaps nothing brings out so 
clearly the inevitable connexions of 
action, as a state of war. Let us 
suppose a foreign power to resolve 
to make a lodgment on our soil. 
This surely is a hypothesis to rea- 
son from; for it is matter of fre- 
quent occurrence. Not a year passes 
without England taking such a step 
herself,—in Japan, or in China, or 
in New Zealand, or in Caffreland, or 
in the Crimea, or in the Punjaub, 
or in Affghanistéin, or in Burma. 
She has, or thinks she has, good 
reasons: so France has good 
reasons for fixing herself in Rome, 
in Cochin China, in Mexico. Sup- 
pose then, we again say, that 
France, Russia, or United Germany, 
should believe they have good and 
wise reasons for occupying Bristol, 
or Plymouth, or the Isle of Wight ; 
and should send an armament of 
invasion, should overpower the first 
resistance, and take military occu- 
pation of a district. Except the 
small society of ‘Friends’ (with 
whom we are not now arguing), all 
Englishmen would avow that every 
foreign soldier who invaded our soil 
with arms, had by the very act for- 
feited his right of life as far as we 
are concerned. He might, or he 
might not, have slain any of our 
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people; but he came prepared to 
slay. We do not impute to him any 
great guilt for this. He did not 
plan the expedition; he is not re- 
sponsible for it. If he is responsible 
for anything, it is, for having en- 
tered a military service, in which he 
is expected to fight without know- 
ing why, and without the slightest 
moral guarantee that it will be in 
the cause of justice. If this be his 
sin, it is not very peculiar: he has a 
vast host of fellow-transgressors, 
whom we cannot afford to brand as 
murderers: and after all, it is most 
likely that he ,was seized and put 
into the ranks by force, and made 
to take the military oath under pain 
of being flogged to death if he re- 
fused. Thus it is impossible for us 
to pass any deep and bitter con- 
demnation on the invading force: 
nevertheless, we should feel it our 
duty to direct deadly weapons 
against them, and capture or drive 
them away as we best might. We 
should not desire‘ to kill atu the 
poor devils, as a great military 
authority said on a certain occasion ; 
but just to cut them up enough to 
discourage repetition of the act. 
Whether many or few of them were 
killed, could in no case hurt our 
consciences, though we should wish 
rather to capture than to kill. Here 
is a clear disproof of what is often 
pretended, that in killing a crimi- 
nal we assume the prerogative 
of the Supreme Judge, as though 
we could measure the intrinsic guilt 
of his deed. In the case of invasion, 
we are so far from doing this, that 
we may pity the very enemies whom 
we slay, and may believe them to be 
men of at least average virtue,— 
men who might to-morrow be our 
friends, A soldier, who has many ex- 
cellent qualities, but is ready in five 
minutes to send a bombshell through 
our roof, that will kill the inmates 
of the house, cannot expect us to re- 
frain from shooting him through the 
heart, if we can, in order to antici- 
pate his deadly attack. He is at the 
moment vastly more dangerous to 
our community than a tiger; and 
can no more be embraced within the 
operation of our ordinary moralities 
than if he were the fiercest of wild 
beasts. We do not wish to kill him, 
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if we could capture him; for his 
hostility is believed to be transitory 
and accidental; coming, not out of 
his own heart, but from forces at 
work outside of him, When sepa- 
rated from his army and its disci- 
pline, he is restored to his own 
morality; and this is the consum- 
mation which we would desire. But 
if a fanatical resolve ‘ to conquer the 
English’ were his ruling passion ; 
if he were a man of infiuence, likely 
to inflame a war, or a man of mili- 
tary genius, likely to make it more 
full of danger and of suffering to 
us; we should justly rejoice that a 
rifleshot had selected him, rather 
than an ordinary soldier, for its 
victim; and if he were slain, where 
by a little more management he 
might have been captured, we 
should think it so much the better. 
All this is matter of course, and of 
notoriety : yet many who fancy them- 
selves to be moralists, and to have 
some right of religious dictation, do 
not see that they must either with 
the Quakers, condemn all defensive 
war, abandon the ideas of nationality 
and patriotism, and lay themselves 
and families prostrate before every 
pirate and brigand; or else, admit 
that every national existence has a 
right of self-defence, in presence of 
which the life of individuals is ex- 
tremely cheap; not the life of crimi- 
nals only, but that of superior and 
very valuable men. This right of 
self-defence exists as energetically 
against pirates and brigands as 
against soldiers of a regular army; 
and equally against single ruffians 
as against bands of robbers. The 
right of taking the life of assailants 
is vested in us by their assault: it 
is for us (that is, for the national 
organization) to inquire how far it 
is expedient to use this right. 
Their life has lost all sacredness by 
their own ‘act. If we regard their 
death as necessary to our security, 
we have a full right to take their 
life. Whether it be, or be not, neces- 
sary, is matter for calm deliberation ; 
but to talk about the ‘sacredness of 
human life, as though this could in 
the slightest degree aid the inquiry, 
does but throw dust into the eyes. 
Another topic on which some 
much dwell, is, that the executing 
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of criminals brutalizes society. If 
they would say, that soldiers are 
brutalized by fighting in a war of 
which they cannot clearly discern 
the moral justification; or by bom- 
barding cities full of non-combat- 
ants; we might find it hard to give 
any other reply, than that, after all, 
they do not seem to be ‘ brutalized,’ 
It may be a very insufficient justifi- 
cation for firing a village or bom- 
barding a town, to say, ‘My com- 
manding officer bade me to do 
it: yet,—so complex is our moral 
nature,—the man who honestly be- 
lieves this reply to exculpate him, 
is by the very fact saved from de- 
moralization while perpetrating a 
crime. Ifto take the life of a cri- 
minal brutalizes the agents or the 
spectators, it must either be because 
the sight of death itself is brutal- 
izing, or because the spectators 
come to enjoy it as a keen excite- 
ment and as a carnival of ferocity. 
Rate as high as you please the hor- 
ror of the gallows, the spectacle of 
one death without the sight of 
mangled limbs and streaming blood 
is a mere trifle compared to the 
horrors in the smallest battle that 
was ever fought. As a spectacle 
to the eye, it is puerile to compare 
the two. Yet the question remains 
over, whether our publicity of exe- 
cutions is not a needless evil. Some 
of the American States have re- 
tained capital punishment for cer- 
tain crimes, but inflict it before a 
select number of witnesses ; that is, 
before special officers, and a sort of 
jury or committee taken from the 
public at large. Such a scheme 
would remove most of the nuisances 
now complained of, and make it 
possible to invest the deed with 
religious solemnity; certainly the 
very opposite of demoralizing. If 
indeed men have made up their 
mind, that every executed crimi- 
nal is a cruelly murdered man 
(‘murdered by legal strangulation,’ 
according to a phrase becoming 
current), they readily persuade 
themselves that all the spectators of 
an execution learn from it to hate 
the iaw, and thus unlearn what to 
the vulgar is the beginning of all 
morality,—reverence for things es- 
tablished. But the writer who thus 
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reasons, is himself a fountain of this 
demoralization, however unwill- 
ingly, and whatever its amount. He 
does his best to teach the vulgar that 
the law is very wicked; and infers, 
that unless the law be altered, the 
vulgar will be demoralized by it. 
It may be doubted whether any 
large part of the spectators of an 
execution think the punishment an 
injustice: for surely to an ordinary 
man, who held this sentiment, the 
sight of the execution would be 
simply unalloyed pain, from which 
he would keep aloof. The persons 
who would run to see it, while con- 
demning it as unjust cruelty, must 
be very morbid, and mere excep- 
tions in the mass. 

But what do the same reasoners 
say concerning the infliction of flog- 
ging? They have the very same 
objection to it, as brutalizing the 
inflictors, degrading and demoraliz- 
ing the sufferers. As regards the 
former, all depends upon the satis- 
faction of the conscience. To us it 
appears an obvious certainty, that 
whatever punishment is believed to 
be righteous,—whether the whip- 
ping of a child, the shooting of a 
soldier, the constraint of the tread- 
mill, or whatever else,—is wholly 
free from the least tendency to bru- 
talize the officers who inflict it. 
Those who impute this tendency, 
carry into the argument their own 
view of the punishment as excessive 
and unjust. Each virtually reasons: 
‘J could not flog or hang without 
being brutalized; therefore such is 
its effect on the executers of the law.’ 
It is, or was, a popular error, that 
surgeons and butchers are forbidden 
to sit on a jury, on the ground that 
their occupation demoralized them. 
To imagine a public executioner to 
be brutal, is natural and reasonable 
when the notoriously innocent are 
his victims: but to imagine it, when 
those only are punished whose guilt 
has been established by the fairest of 
trials, is as credulous as to impute 
brutality to butchers. The trade 
may not be to our taste; that is 
quite a separate matter. We dismiss 
as absurd the argument, that flog- 
ging, when judicial and well-prc- 
portioned, can demoralize the ad- 
ministrators; but we claim atten- 
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tion to the fact, that the objectors 
to the punishment of death will 
go on equally against other cor- 
poral punishment. So too as re- 
gards the criminals. It has hither- 
to been most difficult to discover 
what due punishment of felony will 
not demoralize the felon. There is 
an amount of severity,—whether by 
whippings or by hard labour, espe- 
cially when no after re-establishment 
of reputation seems  possible,— 
which does undoubtedly demoralize. 
This topic is never to be overlooked. 
It is more than ever under practical 
study at this moment: but mean- 
while, it is among the arguments 
which make the punishment of 
death in certain cases merciful, as 
being a far less evil than to keep a 
man alive in a hopeless condition, 
under which his demoralization 
must be a to increase year by 
year. Under our old laws, whip- 
pings were practised in a very sum- 
mary way, and perhaps less degraded 
men by reason of their frequency. 
In the military and naval service the 
ferocity of flogging has long since 
disgusted the public, and has pro- 
bably been among the influences 
which unduly exploded the punish- 
ment for civilians. Yet experience 
has already led to a partial retracing 
of our steps. The dreadful ruin of 
young boys, who were condemned 
to imprisonment in the company of 
old felons, for puerile offences too 
grave to be passed by, led to a 
renewed power of summary whip- 
ping by magistrates; we believe 
with very good effect. A more 
signal and undeniable instance of 
the benefit of this punishment as 
deterring from crime, is in the 
offence of shooting at the Queen; 
which was committed apparently, 
in one case at least, without ball, 
as a good joke; and in another, by a 
youth whom a jury pronounced 
insane. But after Parliament had 
enacted whipping as the punish- 
ment of thus frightening her Ma- 
jesty, the offence was not repeated. 
We cannot hesitate to believe that 
all outrages on women ought to be 
punished by the severest whippings ; 
except that violence of a husband 
against a wife perhaps cannot be 
thus punished with due regard to 
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the woman’s interest, unless the 
law is prepared to pronounce her 
ipso fucto divorced by the sentence. 
Society must feel its way onward in 
this direction; as it is doing, under 
the philanthropic zeal of practical 
officers, not in this country only, but 
on the Continent and in the United 
States. But no good result can be 
attained, if we are to listen to the 
shrieks of the democratic press 
against whatever touches the flesh 
of the criminal. So,many fallacies 
are constantly poured out upon us, 
that we cannot hope to analyze 
them all. 

It is but a short time back, that a 
man accused of killing his wife, and, 
according to the evidence, appa- 
rently guilty of it, was acquitted by 
a jury. A very respectable liberal 
newspaper, commenting on the case, 
pronounced the man’s guilt to be 
clearly proved, treated the jury as 
having perjured themselves in the 
verdict, and nevertheless justified 
the jury, on the ground that they 
must, no doubt, have disapproved of 
death-punishment, and therefore 
gave a false verdict knowingly, in 
order to save the man’s life. The 
inference drawn was (as usual), 
that the wicked law ought to be 
altered. If only the unscrupulous 
and base argued thus, it would not 
alarm us; but when such logic per- 
vades the moderate and thoughtful, 
who desire to be eminently humane, 
it does alarm us. There is here no 
opening for the debate, what are the 
functions of a jury. Grant that 
when judge and jury differ on the 
question, What is the law? (as often 
happens in political trials,) the jury 
has a right to regard the judge only 
as an expert counsellor, not as 
possessing power of dictation. But 
that topic cannot here come in. The 
jury here agree with the judge as to 
what the law enacts, nor does any one 
ask them to decide that: their sworn 
duty is to ascertain a fact, whether 
a man did a certain action, know- 
ingly and purposely: yet writers 
assuming the tone of moral instruc- 
tors can justify a perjured verdict, 
by considering what would be the 
- consequences of a true ver- 

ict. 

Of a like immoral tendency is the 
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medico-legal development of the 
doctrine of Moral Insanity; which, 
within its own limits, may be very 
sound, or at least could not fall to us 
to refute. As we understand its 
exposition in Prichard’s 7eatise on 
Insanity, which first brought to a 
focus, for popular understanding, 
the doctrine beginning to obtain 
among the physicians, there is a 
form of purely physical insanity 
which exhibits itself in moral per- 
verseness, while no distinct intel- 
lectual aberration can be traced: 
and if it be asked, how such insanity 
differs from simple wickedness, inas- 
much as it is an old saying, that 
every bad man is insane, the reply 
is, that its cure is to be found in 
agents purely physical, but not in 
moral treatment. In an extreme 
case all dissent will vanish. An 
amiable man who had played a long 
part in Parliament was made a noble- 
man in old age, not many years back. 
In his new character he found him- 
self comparatively inactive and use- 
less, and (whether from this or from 
other causes) became aware of de- 
spondency creeping over him, with 
an unnatural disgust of life. He 
revealed to his physicians the 
thoughts of self-destruction which 
began to infest him, and by their 
advice submitted to be debarred 
from every instrument which might 
be turned to a deadly purpose. He 
even ordered the bell-ropes to be 
removed, lest he should strangle 
himself with them. In spite of all 
this care, he was found one day 
hanged to his bed-frame by his silk 
pocket-handkerchief, and entirely 
dead. Now if the propensity had 
been to kill his wife or his son 
instead of himself, and he had taken 
like precautions against it,—in vain ; 
we should all no doubt pronounce 
his deadly act an insanity, not a 
murder. But it is one thing to 
admit that there may be such cases, 
which deserve from society no moral 
indignation, but only compassion: 
it is another thing, as soon as we 
hear of a great and terrible or very 
unusual crime, to jump rapidly 
to the conclusion, that the per- 
petrator is not wicked, but insane. 
Even the general English public, by 
its advance in gentleness and hu- 
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manity, is liable to the delusion of 
underrating the violence of spiteful 
passion and the cruelties of avarice, 
which have no response within their 
own bosoms. But medical men 
have besides a peculiar bias of their 
own. Asthe tanner thought, ‘ there 
was nothing like leather, so they are 
apt to think, there is nothing like 
medical treatment: and we have 
had occasion to remark in private 
life, that as soon as the vicious eccen- 
tricities of an individual are named, 
they will, without one particle of 
evidence beyond the fact of the vice, 
infer confidently that he is insane. 
Unless a severe check be put upon 
the abuse of this doctrine, a total 
overthrow of judicial punishment 
must follow. Even without a formal 
avowal of Necessarian doctrine,— 
without opening himself to the 
unanswerable retort, ‘If men are 
under a necessity to stab us, we are 
under a necessity to hang them,’— 
the bland and humane practitioner, 
familiar With the effects of external 
treatment, has a large repository of 
plausible argument against remedies 
other than those in which he has pro- 
fessional experience. No one can 
deny that if a man steal because he is 
starving, the remedy is, not to flog 
or imprison him, but to feed him. 
Without venturing on to the ab- 
stract proposition that the right to 
life is prior to the right of property, 
society can here well afford to be 
merciful; for if it feed the hungry, 
it has a natural right to insist on 
prescribing work to him; and to be 
subject to this is so disagreeable, as 
to deter needless repetition or imita- 
tion. But if the theft committed by 
the hungry man were defended on 
the ground that during hunger 
every man is ‘morally insane’ and 
without control of himself; and that 
on this ground the theft must not be 
punished ;—the consequences of ad- 
mitting such a defence would be 
vast and fearful. Hunger is not the 
only violent passion, nor by any 
means the most impulsive. In fact 
whatever it has of impulse is by 
awakening moral indignation in the 
sufferer against society and its insti- 
tutions; but a tribe of savages whose 
food has failed will die of hunger as 
patiently as by pulmonary consum»p- 
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tion or any other disease. ‘ Anger 
is a short madness,’ by universal 
admission. It is ‘moral insanity’ 
in the strictest sense: for it does not 
imply any morbid error concerning 
Facts, but solely some derangement 
in the moral balance. There can be 
no doubt that physical remedies, if 
they could be duly administered on 
the moment, might still many vio- 
lent and dangerous passions, such as 
anger or lust. For instance, a 
shower-bath suddenly descending on 
the head might, whether by its chill 
or its terror, produce a total collapse 
of the violent passions: but it would 
be extravagant to infer, that (such 
remedy not having been applicable,) 
crime committed during the parox- 
ysin is not to be afterwards punished. 
The sole question here is, whether 
punishment will have any tendency 
to deter. In fact we punish intelli- 
gent animals for offences which it 
would be mere cruelty to punish in 
the less intelligent; namely, when 
they have too little sense to make 
the punishment of avail. So, if it 
be ever so true that a human being 
is insane, we do not by the admis- 
sion entirely shut out all right or 
propriety of corrective punishment. 
We should in that case spare moral 
indignation, as in whipping a dog; 
but it by no means follows that we 
ought to spare the whip. It appears 
to us @ common error in medical 
witnesses, who have experience in 
treating the insane, to assume the 
reverse of this in every sentence 
which they utter. 

At the same time there is another 
topic, summed up the Aristotelic 
allusion, ‘double punishment on 
drunkards: which we by no means 
press to the letter. The idea is, 
that the drunkard, in allowing 
himself to be made drunk, allows 
himself to commit a long roll of 
possible crime. But of course the 
true question for the legislator is, 
whether any punishment of drunk- 
ards will tend to diminish crime: 
and long experience decides that it 
will not: that the punishment can 
only be of use if directed against 
those who enrich themselves by 
drunkard-making, and that preven- 
tion alone is to the purpose as re- 
gards the drunkard himself. Never- 
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theless, there is weight in the 
general principle, that if moral 
insanity be pleaded in defence of a 
crime, a further question arises, 
Was it the offender’s own fault that 
he became morally insane? More- 
over, if the insanity be of the gravest 
and incurable kind, no sacredness 
of life can on this ground be claimed 
for a criminal; when in fact it does 
but proclaim his life to be the 
very opposite of sacred,—cheap and 
worthless, to himself alike and to 
society ; most painful of all to those 
to whom he would naturally be 
dearest. 

The general result which is here 
pressed, is, that medical testimony 
concerning insanity can only in the 
rarest cases be of more avail than 
the evidence of any sensible man; 
while medical theories concerning 
the exemption of insane persons 
from penalties are far better scouted 
altogether (considering the enor- 
mous latitude which the word In- 
sane receives with physicians) than 
treated with any particular respect. 
Our moral sentiment towards the 
perpetrators of offences will vary 
according to our idea of their sa- 
nity; but that sentiment is no guide 
to the question of penalties, which 
is to be decided on totally different 
grounds,—partly, by considering 
what will operate to deter,—and, 
next, if we have found a penalty 
that fulfils that condition, by in- 
quiring whether the evil to be 
guarded against is great enough to 
justify the penalty. 

Here again, the necessary and ap- 
proved penalties of war have their 
instruction for us. What may seem 
more venial, than for a tired man to 
fall asleep? Yet if a sentinel on 
guard fall asleep, he is condemned 
to be shot. It is not requisite to 
assume the necessity and propriety, 
as a universal law, of so extreme a 
penalty: it suffices, that by unani- 
mous consent an offence which at 
other times would be trifling, must 
be punished with a severity en- 
hanced in some proportion to the 
magnitude of the calamity which it 
may entail; and this, while we are 
fully aware that the penalty can but 
partially obviate the tendency of 
excessive weariness. In fact, if we 


consider how this rigid enactment 
operates, it will be seen that its in- 
direct effect is immense, and highly 
valuable. The promulgation of 
such a penalty is the sternest warn- 
ing as to the gravity of the evil; 
and puts into every soldier’s heart 
a high-strung sense of the sentinel’s 
duty. The public opinion gene- 
rated in the whole service hereby 
adds tone and energy to each one. 
Military men will frankly say, with- 
out dreading contradiction, that 
when a great cause and the lives 
of thousands are under risk, and 
the death of hundreds by disease 
or by the enemy is a clear cer- 
tainty; the loss of two or three 
sentinels,—if so many should be 
shot for a sleepiness as inevitable as 
the most overpowering ‘moral in- 
sanity, —is not seriously to be 
grieved for, by the side of the many 
valuable lives which avoidable ne- 
glect might sacrifice. Any innocent 
sentinels who thus perish, must be 
counted as among those who die for 
the good cause; which their death 
certainly aids to sustain. 

In this same example moreover 
we have the refutation and over- 
throw of another broad fallacy 
which is often obtruded on us. It 
is said, that in every case of im- 
puted crime, it is better that any 
number of guilty men should es- 
cape, than that one innocent man 
should be condemned; and hence, 
that the jury should not condemn 
upon their own moral convictions, 
but only upon full demonstration. 
(What can be accepted as ‘full de- 
monstration,’ until error and per- 
jury of witnesses is impossible, is 
hard to say.) But this often-re- 
peated dogma is manifestly false in 
all the most deadly cases of wide- 
spread crime. When whole counties 
of England were invaded by the 
frightful villainy of parents poison- 
ing their children in order to de- 
fraud Burial Clubs of a small fee, to 
terrify such dastards by an energetic 
administration of the law was as 
important as to stay a plague. To 
encourage them by the example of 
criminals escaping through legal 
technicalities, was a monstrous evil. 
In such a case, if through human 
infirmity and error, without any 
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malicious intent, a jury condemn a 
wrong person, that innocent victim 
may justly regard himself as suffer- 
ing for his country’s good as truly 
as if he fell in battle; and the evil 
is far less than that of allowing im- 
unity to heartless crime. Never 
could the odious system of murder 
and robbery by the Thugs in India 
have been put down, had any tech- 
nical scruples or any fine balancing 
of bare possibilities been allowed to 
outweigh the honest convictions 
of common sense. That common 
sense may err, is most true, and 
much to be regretted; but so may 
every tribunal err, however fenced 
around by technical logic. Whether 
it be better for the guilty to escape, 
or for the innocent to be unwit- 
tingly punished, depends on the 
magnitude of the evil to society 
from the former; and cannot be 
settled by any abstract maxim. 

A topic which necessarily presses 
much on all philanthropists, appears 
to be little considered by the public, 
by the legislature, or by the tribu- 
nals; yet it cannot be suppressed in 
the future. We mean the effects of 
punishment on the relatives of the 
criminal. In every case these are 
of course painful: they may be dis- 
astrous. The law cannot wholly 
cure the evil, but may aggravate it: 
legislation, instead of driving it to 
a maximum, should seek its mini- 
mum. ong penal inflictions seem 
to bring the evil to a maximum, 
especially when accompanied by 
transportation. Put what has been 
a very common case. A labourer who 
sees how the gentry love ‘sport,’ has 
occasionally accompanied a shoot- 
ing party and learnt the use of the 
fowling-piece. Wild birds whom 
the lord of the manor does not rear 
and feed, seem to him public pro- 
perty, whatever the law say against 
this doctrine. He joins a party of 
poachers one fatal night. Game- 
keepers stop their progress. A 
quarrel ensues. The guns, loaded 
to shoot birds, are discharged at the 
bird-keepers, one of whom is killed. 
Which gun proved efatal, nobody 
knows: but when three of the 
poachers are arrested, one who is 
an old offender is selected as most 
guilty; but all three are transported, 
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seven years being the shortest pe- 
riod. The wife of the least invete- 
rate culprit is thus deprived of her 
husband for seven years,—to her a 
punishment of the most ingenious 
refinement, fur worse than if he were 
hanged. She, with a young family, 
is made a pauper; and is forbidden 
to find a second husband, while her 
first is at the antipodes. Seven 
years of estrangement do not ce- 
ment his affections to her, nor hers 
to him. No love-letters pass be- 
tween them. His children cannot be 
taught te love their father. When 
his time of punishment is ended, 
she receives no notice of it; perhaps 
knows not whether he is alive or 
dead, or whether he intends to re- 
turn to England. Perhaps he has 
chosen to marry in Australia. Or, 
on the other hand, after an interval 
he comes back, not improved by 
the society of old criminals: and, if 
meanwhile his wife and family have 
at all prospered, he claims them as 
his own, and throws himself upon 
them, having thoroughly learned to 
hate labour. Distant transportation 
made these terrible evils more mani- 
festly inevitable; but we fear they 
must remain under every system of 
long sentences. A woman strug- 
gling to feed a young family in 
Berkshire or Essex, even if not shut 
up with them in the Poor-House, 
has but little chance of sustaining 
affectionate relations with a hus- 
band, who is put to hard work for 
long years on some corner of our 
coast. It could not occur to us to 
wish to dogmatize here as to the 
remedy: we merely wish to excite 
our readers to reflect on the evils 
contingent to punishment. If the 
law, for its own good reasons, sepa- 
rate man and wife for seven years, 
is it not bound to go farther, and 
pronounce a legal divorce? We 
cannot here enlarge on the topic: 
but it is certain that Protestant 
England will have to reconsider 
fundamentally her laws of marriage, 
as Protestant Germany and North 
America have done. Up to a re- 
cent date, we have blindly followed 
the ‘Canon Law’ of Rome, and jus- 
tify it by the slavish and unintelli- 
gent interpretation of a single text, 
It is vain to talk of the evil of 
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‘ degrading’ a criminal by flogging 
him, if we degrade him by penal 
labour, subjecting him to a very 
ignominious and tedious slavery. 
It is vain to say that whipping 
demoralizes, until we have a system 
of effective and severe punishment, 
clearly free from this danger. When 
a man has committed an act, which 
cannot without fatal result be left 
in impunity, the first grave question 
is, whether the act is such as to 
make us hopeless of his recovering 
the normal condition of a trusted 
freeman in society. If we are hope- 
less of this,—then, in a prima facie 
aspect, the natural inference is, that 
the sooner he is put out of this 
world, the better for him and for us 
and for those nesiest to him. There 
may be reasons on the other side; 
but this, we say, is the natural and 
primi facie inference. If on the 
other hand his offence, however 
grave, does not suggest imminent 
danger of its repetition, nor any 
inveteracy of crime, a short and 
sharp chastisement may suffice, and 
is alone suitable. Nothing can be 
short and sharp, but inflictions on 
the skin; and nothing is better 
suited to repress crimes of insolence 
or animal passion. Lastly, when 
the causes of crime are inveterate, 
and the restoration of the criminal, 
though not hopeless, requires the 
lapse of years and long patient 
training, which must not be made 
other than irksome and highly dis- 
agreeable, his entire status is 
changed, he is totally disabled from 
fulfilling any of his relative duties, 
and he forfeits all the rights over 
persons which he holds only by 
virtue of those duties. A felon 
destined to long penal servitude 
cannot fulfil a father’s duties, and 
no one is so weak as to imagine that 
his commands concerning his chil- 
dren deserve respect. If strangers 
maintain his children for seven years, 
he cannot with any reason expect at 
the end of the period to stand to- 
wards the children in the same rela- 
tion as if all that time he had been 
their supporter and friend. And 
why is not the same thing to be said 
of his relation to a wife? Legisla- 
tion must deliberately study this 
problem, and not wink at it. Let 
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honour be warmly paid to the pbil- 
anthropy which is studying the 
reformation of criminals by tedious 
and elaborate supervision; but let 
us not shut our eyes to the terrible 
revelation made concerning society, 
if criminals by the thousands have 
to be held in servitude for long years, 
and artificially nursed into some 
tolerable honesty. To mend a 
broken jar is far easier than to re- 
establish damaged morality. With 
enormous effort, expense, and pa- 
tient management, one may recover 
a few fallen women and (say) a 
respectable fraction of male felons: 
but incurables will remain, and will 
accumulate upon us in new, as in 
old, systems. Evidently the great 
work of philanthropy is to prevent 
crime; and if it be so busied with 
schemes of reformation as to forget 
and obscure this primary certainty, 
it may even do pure harm. So far 
from desiring to extend to the ut- 
most the limits of this artificial 
reformatory scheme, surely the effort 
of law ought to be, to restrict it to 
exceptional cases. If possible, the 
open field of life should afford means 
of self recovery. If that cannot be, 
then the desperate nature of the 
disease makes prevention of so para- 
mount importance, that it is not too 
much to demand large changes in 
the relations of society, — such 
changes as might be called revolu- 
tionary or despotic when not strictly 
necessary,—if without them preven- 
tion cannot be attained. The prin- 
ciple has been illustrated in many 
ways. What argument has made 
public lotteries, gambling tables, 
and systems of public-house betting 
on races, illegal? By far the most 
powerful of arguments, was, that 
they offer too strony a temptation to 
clerks and other poor persons to 
gamble with the money of their 
employers. Of the same nature is 
the argument by which for many 
hundred years the traffic in intoxi- 
cating liquors has been kept under 
jealous restrictions; because a free 
trade tempts weak persons to an 
indulgence that leads to crime. By 
the very same argument it is now 
powerfully urged that the existing 
number of licensed houses is nothing 
short of a manufactory of crime; 
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since the judges agree that three- 
quarters of the violent crime comes 
directly from the drink-shops. If 
we insist on overlooking the duty 
of prevention, our success in refor- 
mation will be like that of a man, 
who, when his boat is leaky, neglects 
to plug the hole, but uses great 
activity to bale away the water which 
rushes in. 

A punishment which either re- 
moves @ criminal from the world, or 
quickly restores him to the world 
after a sharp momentary suffering, 
may be called barbaric in its simpli- 
city; yet it 2s simple: it is suited to 
barbaric offences, and avoids certain 
chronic evils. But here it is won- 
derful to meet the objection (very 
current as against capital punish- 
ment), that it is essentially wrong, 
because irreversible. Itis said: ‘We 
cannot bring a dead man to life; 
hence we must put no criminal to 
death, lest through error we have 
sentenced the innocent.’ No“week 


passes without this argument being. 


pressed on the public: and those 
who use it appear unconscious that 
it is an objection against all ignomi- 
nious punishment whatsoever. It 
is a misfortune for a respectable 
man to be accused in court of inde- 
cent conduct to a female in a rail- 
way carriage; a still graver misfor- 
tune to be unjustly believed guilty : 
is therefore no man to be sentenced ? 
If after the lapse of months inno- 
cence is established, this cannot un- 
do the mental distress which has 
meanwhile been endured from an 
unjust verdict. Whatif a man have 
been severely flogged for outrages 
against a woman, of which he is 
afterwards proved to have been inno- 
cent? Can the later discovery undo 
the physical pain and galling sense 
of degradation? Of course it will 
be replied: ‘Conscious innocence 
must sustain him in the trial as 
it best may:’—which is true alike 
in every case. In recent legal his- 
tory we have had some marvellous 
instances of unjust sentence. The 
most signal is that of Mr. Barber, 
a solicitor, who endured an unjust 
ag servitude for years, with total 
oss of property; and could at last 
only obtain pardon from the crown, 
without any restitution, and without 
YOL. L¥XI. NO, CCCCXXTI. 
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even recovering his right of practice 
as an attorney. If these cruel and 
unjust aggravations of iniquity had 
been removed, still the mistake was 
at the least a very terrible one. 
When it is argued, that in delicate 
cases of balanced evidence juries are 
unwilling to sentence a man to death, 
because they have misgivings as to 
the certainty of his guilt, and hence 
that criminals now meet impunity ; 
the reasoner must intend to say, 
that juries will become compara- 
tively unscrupulous, and will con- 
vict without decisive grounds, if the 
death punishment be exchanged 
into long penal servitude or into 
a series of fierce whippings. Were 
this true (which may be doubted), 
it would be no gain to justice or 
morality. Whatever the punish- 
ment, the verdict needs to be in all 
cases equally scrupulous and con- 
scientious: it is, in fact, seldom 
reversible. On occasion of Miiller’s 
recent trial for the murder of Mr. 
Briggs, evidence was scraped up 
of erroneous verdicts where the 
punishment was short of death, as a 
decisive argument against death- 
punishment; whereas the facts, if 
they prove anything, prove the very 
opposite ;—since, first, they suggest 
that juries are careless when punish- 
ments are smaller; or secondly, 
they show that human error is some- 
times unavoidable, and that its con- 
tingency in extreme cases is no 
reason for shrinking from doing our 
best. On the other hand, we believe 
that the execution of an innocent 
man by the mistake of a jury, is 
of all errors, out and out, by far the 
rarest. 

The general conclusions to which 
these considerations point, are; 
1. That the word ‘murder’ is now 
applied to crimes essentially diverse ; 
just as when ‘ manslaughter’ was 
confounded with murder. It may 
well be considered whether the 
death-penalty is not still inflicted 
too widely ; although forgery, horse- 
stealing, and swan-stealing are no 
longer visited with it. 2. That cor- 
poral chastisement for many crimes 
of violence, or crimes of passion or 
recklessness which easily entail a 
calamity, is a natural and healthy 
remedy. Dastardly offences against 
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the weak and the weaker sex emi- 
nently call for this punishment; 
and in such offences may be in- 
eluded the seduction of a woman. 
We drop the remark here for the 
meditation of others, barely adding 
that rich and respectable parents 
would look with very different eyes 
on such an offence in a son, if it 
were visited with the ignominy of 
public stripes, however limited in 
number. The placing of such a law 
on the statute-book would purify 
public opinion and deter from the 
offence. 3. That if capital punish- 
ment for the worst class of murders 
is to be reasoned down, it must be 
shown, first, that the punishment is 
not dreaded and has no tendency to 
deter; secondly, that some other 
punishment will deter ; and thirdly, 
that there is some feasible mode of 
reformation by which such criminals 
can be restored to free citizenship 
and moral life in society. A state 
of hopeless servitude is a detestable 
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demoralization. 4. That although 
efforts for the reformation of crimi- 
nals are by all means praiseworthy, 
yet they are vastly less important 
than prevention; and cannot be 
carried out with full energy, except 
in proportion as hope is given that 
we are not engaged in the proverbial 
toil of mopping up the ocean. 
5. That in order to prevent crime, 
the institutions which generate crime 
must be remodelled ; the institutions 
which undertake to instruct the 
nation in religion and morality be 
popularized, so as to bring to its 
minimum the chasm between the 
National Church and the people; 
lastly, while the haste to get rich 
tempts so many to crime, let every 
facility be opened to the industrious 
to improve their external position by 
ways ofhonesty. To that which we 
have named last, our foremost states- 
men are thoroughly alive: would 
that we could say the same concern- 
ing the other topics of prevention ! 
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GILBERT RUGGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A FIRST FRIENDSHIP 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE NEER-DO-WELL. 


i ie problem how to keep body and 

soul together was at all times a 
knotty one for a wretched old woman 
like Mrs. Rucks to solve. But in 
this present time of biting frost and 
knee-deep snow, the poor old soul 
had to wage a hand-to-hand struggle 
with the elements for very life. Her 
hut had been snowed up for several 
days, and now that the frost had 
given way and thaw set in, she was 
leading a sort of amphibious exist- 
ence, and the difficulty of keeping in 
the fire was greater than ever. She 
had kept her bed (the only dry 
place) for the last two days; but 
this afternoon she was up and busy. 
Mrs. Rucks had got a visitor, and, 
what was more, a hare for supper. 

The visitor was lying, stretched 
all his length on the bed in the 
corner. The hare was cooking in 
the pot on the fire. Mrs. Rucks 
sat on her three-legged stool, watch- 
ing the pot, sniffing the hare, and 
apparently engaged in giving a 
reading lesson to a shock-headed 
boy who sat on the other three- 
legged stool beside her. At least, 
the shock-headed boy was trying to 
decipher some written characters, 
and the old lady was aiding him by 
a punch on his shock head every 
now and then. 

‘Nay, begin agen. That airnt 
right. I knoa better than that, 
though I can’t read it.’ 

The boy whimpered, for the old 
lady’s knuckles were sharp, and 
began again. All the time he read, 
Mrs. Rucks kept turning her eye 
to the bed to see that the person 
there was not participating in the 
reading. But he was sound asleep, 
and snoring frightfully. 

There was an air of mystery and 
secresy about Mrs. Rucks that would 
have provoked the curiosity of any 
ordinarily inquisitive mind. But 
the shock-headed boy had not at all 
an inquisitive mind; and, further- 





more, he found his task so difficult, 
and was in such terror of Mrs. 
Rucks’s knuckles, that he was only 
bent upon getting to the end of the 
letter as fast as he could, and so 
stumbled and floundered along that, 
without some clue to its contents, 
the letter must have been a perfect 
riddle to any listener. But Mrs. 
Rucks had some such clue appa- 
rently, for she nodded her head 
and chuckled from time to time, as 
though she enjoyed it mightily. 

‘ Theer, that'll do, lad,’ said the 
old woman, pulling him up short in 
the middle of a sentence; ‘we'll 
finish it another time.’ And she re- 
stored the letter to her pocket. ‘I’ve 
gotten it all by heart a’most. Hi, 
hi, thour’t a fine scholar, Jacky. 
Get thee off hoam agen. Mother ’ll 
be cloutin’ thee else. Here’s the 
bottle o’ marsh-mallow tea for her. 
Tell her to tak it night and mornin’, 
as afore.’ And she handed the nos- 
trum to the lad as she spoke. 

The next minute Jacky had 
bolted. 

It was not the first time Mrs. 
Rucks had had recourse to similar 
aid, for a similar object. Unsuspi- 
cious visitors had been pressed into 
this same service before now. Butshe 
never allowed any one to read more 
than a few lines of the precious docu- 
ment. By hearing a bit now and a 
bit then, however, she had gradually 
made herself master of its whole 
contents. Her cunning old face 
twitched with laughter as she sat 
glowering at her fire, thinking of 
what she had just heard. 

‘ Lock-a-massy. It’s a rum un! 
To think as I should ravel it all 
out, bit by bit i’ this how.’ 

The bubbling pot roused her from 
her reverie. a 

*Coom, hast’ee had thy sleep up, 
Broddick,’ she cried, turning to the 
bed. ‘It’s gettin’ time I took the 


pot off” 
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How John Broddick came to be 
lying snoring there in the corner, 
was in manner following : 

The short winter’s day was draw- 
ing to a close, when Mrs. Rucks had 
been startled by a low tap at her 
door. Opening it, John Broddick 
had presented himself to sight, gun 
= hand, and a sack over his shoul- 

er. 

‘I want to coom in, mother,’ said 
the man hurriedly. ‘CanI bide a 
bit by the fire-side ?’ 

Cold and raw as was the outer 
air, the sweat was pouring from 
John Broddick’s face. He had been 
running until he was breathless. 

‘What! Yar’ve been at the ode 
game agen, hev ye?’ cried the crone, 
looking at the gun and the sack. 
* Yar want to hide a while do ye?’ 

The man nodded his head. 

‘I airnt seen the inside of t’ house 
sin’ yester noight. I’ve coomall the 
wair from Cobbett’s Farm. They’s 
been after me sure enuff, this time. 
I’ve been skoolkin round cross 
country ever sin’ dairlight.’ 

‘Well, coom in. I airnt gooin to 
split on ye, lad,’ said the old woman, 
as she opened the door for him to 
enter. ‘ Yar airnt hed yer work for 
nowt, I reckon. Yar gotten sum- 
mut good i’ the seck, eh? And 
the old woman chuckled, as she 
peered at the bag he carried. 

‘There’s three bangin’ big hares 
and half a dozen partridges; that’s 
whot there is, and yar may put 
summut i’ the pot as soon as yar 
like. I’m darned hoongry and 
tired.’ 


‘Yar’d better rest yersen, then— 
moan’t go hoam, Broddick, yet 
awhile, if they be sarchin’ for ye, 
said the hostess. And so it came 
about that the man was now sleep- 
ing yonder in the corner, whilst 
Mrs. Rucks cooked his supper. 

He slept so heavily that it was 
not until Mrs. Rucks had thumped 
him with all her might that she 
could get him awake, even then he 
was too drowsy to speak or move. 

*‘Coom, yell hev the soopper 
spoiled,’ said the old woman, irri- 
tably. ‘I aint a gooin to wait no 
longer.’ 

But John Broddick was destined 
to go without his supper to-night. 
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The old woman suddenly lifted 
up a finger and cried— Hish!’ as 
she stood by the bedside. 

To John Broddick’s sleep-dead- 
ened faculties no sound was audi- 
ble save the sea rumbling on the 
shore. But Mrs. Rucks had heard 
footsteps, and with an agility re- 
markable in an octogenarian, she 
whisked round to snatch up the 
bar and fasten the door. But before 
she could get it in its _ the 
door was thrust open, and two con- 
stables stood on the threshold. 

John Broddick sprang to his feet, 
and looked round him for his gun. 
But one of the constables had his 
hand on it already. 

* No, my lad, we’re not so soft. Bet- 
ter be quiet, and come along with us. 
You're fairly trapped this time.’ 

John Broddick said not a word, 
but measured the distance to the 
window with his eye. The next 
moment, he had sprung at it, dashed 
open the rickety casement, and 
would have got clear away,—but— 
a third constable stood without. 
He was seized and overpowered 
instantly. 

Mrs. Rucks attempted a diversion 
with her iron spoon, and rapped 
one of the constables soundly on 
the head therewith ; but all in vain. 
In two minutes, Broddick lay hand- 
cuffed on the floor, the sack was 
dragged out from under the bed, 
and the constables were undisputed 
victors of the field. 

John Broddick was carried off to 
be lodged in the lock-up at Gare- 
ham; and Mrs. Rucks was left to 
her accustomed solitude and dis- 
comfort—plus the hare in the pot 
for supper—the maltreated consta- 
ble vowing she should be ‘ had up’ 
for aiding and abetting the transac- 
tion. 

The next morning, Broddick was 
brought up before a magistrate, and 
committed for trial at the Gareham 
Quarter Sessions. 

Ten days later the Sessions were 
due, and the culprit made his ap- 
pearance in the little court-house 
at Gareham, before the Justices of 
the Peace there assembled, to an- 
swer to the charge of poaching and 
assaulting the constables in the 
execution of their duty. 
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In the place of honour on the 
bench sat the Reverend Cyrus 
Hurst, presiding magistrate. Five 
out of the other six gentlemen pre- 
sent, were also clergymen: for in 
the neighbourhood of Gareham, the 
judicial and clerical functions were 
generally united in the same men, 
and he who preached divine justice 
on Sunday, could give human illus- 
tration of it on Monday,—though 
whether to the culprit’s better com- 
prehension of either the one or the 
other, was a question open to dis- 
cussion. 

For twenty years past, Mr. Hurst 
had sat upon that bench; and for 
twenty years, the family carriage had 
driven into Gareham on ‘Sessions 
Day,’ with due state and solemnity. 
For a week before, Mr. Shipman’s 
face always began to assume an 
air of ‘official gravity; and when 
the morning came, and he mounted 
into the rrvmble, to accompany his 
master to the court-house, there was 
a judicial solemnity in his bearing 
that could not fail to impress the 
most callous beholder. All day 
long, Shipman comported himself 
as a man on whom a sense of office 
weighed heavily, but who did not 
lose his native affability, for all that. 

* We shall clear Snarler this time,’ 
he would say to the people, in the 
purlieus of the court, when he had 
seen his master installed in his 
cushioned chair, and his hot-water 
footstool placed under his feet. Or, 
‘We shall give Smith his twelve 
months, as sure as you're there.’ 

To a timid questioner asking 
whether he—Mr. Shipman—thought 
Brown had any chance. ‘No, 
ma’am, not a bit of it,” he would 
indignantly reply; ‘we aren't a 
goin’ to let off a scamp like that, if 
we knows it.’ 

And so on during the morning, 
until the time arrived for him to 
run over to the ‘Greyhound, and 
order the magistrates mulled sherry 
for luncheon. 

Now Mr. Hurst was in high 
feather this morning. His snowy 
white shirt-frills positively seemed 
to swell like so much plumage on 
his breast. The news of his grand- 
son’s engagement to the heiress of 
Harlixstowe had just got abroad in 
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the county, and, previously to ap- 
pearing on the bench, he had been 
receiving the congratulations of 
several of his brother magistrates 
in the justices’ retiring room. Never 
were the native courtesy and be- 
nignity of the Rector’s manners more 
apparent. The dearest wish of the 
old man’s heart, in truth, was about 
to be realized. i 

Tn due course John Broddick ap- 
peared in the dock, not at all im- 
proved in appearance by his ten 
days’ sojourn in Gareham Jail. 
Morose and forlorn, with unshorn 
beard, dirty hands and linen, and 
slouching gait; he looked the very 
type of the rural ne’er-do-well. 

The case against him was tole- 
rably clear. He had been seen 
issuing from a certain plantation on 
a certain farm, about four o’clock on 
a moonlight morning, with a gun in 
his hand and a bag on his shoulder. 
He had been pursued by the farmer 
and his son, had escaped them, and 
was ultimately captured, as related, 
with the gun and the game in his 
possession. Furthermore, the bag 
or sack was stated to be the pro- 
perty of the farmer. The case 
really seemed a very easy and un- 
ambiguous one. But the aspiring 
young lawyer intrusted with the 
prosecution, plunged into matters 
with such a noble ardour, that he 
quickly raised a cloud of words 
about him that utterly obscured the 
matter in hand. Beginning with 
the Feudal system (with a passing 
glance at Magna Charta), thence on 
to the ancient laws of Venery, with 
dissertations on Forest Laws and 
Game Acts interspersed — by the 
time he reached ‘ that glorious Con- 
stitution under which we live,’ he 
had so darkened the minds of the 
jury, that whether the wretch before 
them had been guilty of slaying a 
buck or attempting another Gun- 
powder Plot, nobody in court had 
the slightest idea. But as the 
orator paused a moment for breath, 
the magistrate’s clerk—a lucid gen- 
tleman of bland manners, and much 
influence with the bench—jumped 
up, and whispered to them the facts 
of the case. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Hurst had 
as clear a head as most men, and 
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administered the laws from that 
bench with as little mischief as 
could be expected of a man in his 
position ; but he was not so quick 
at seizing and sifting statements as 
he used to be, and he leaned more 
and more upon Mr. Bran, the clerk, 
every day. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Bran, he now 
whispered blandly. ‘I see, I see.’ 
And he returned to his note-taking. 

But Justice had not got a case 
before her which required any nice 
adjustment of her scales. When 
the zealous young lawyer had 
emptied the vials of his eloquence 
on the bench (which was not until 
Mr. Hurst had viewed him se- 
verely through his eye-glass several 
times, and so spoiled his perora- 
tion), Rebecca Rucks, witness, was 
called. Rebecca Rucks took a good 
deal of getting into the witness-box, 
and when there, displayed nothing 
but a crushed bonnet and the head 
of a crooked staff for the first few 
minutes. The old lady was bent 
double with rheumatism to-day, and 
the united efforts of two constables 
could not get her straight. 

‘Oh Lord, oh Lord!’ she croaked 
out from the depths of her crushed 
bonnet, ‘to think as I should coom 
to this! To think as a ’spectable 
old woman, goin’ of eighty, as niver 
asked relief o’ the parish all her 
born days, should live to be hauled 
and mauled about by a parcel o’ 
coonstables, as is draggin’ all the 
bones i’ one’s body out o’ their 
place! Ch Lord, oh Lord! Ho’d 
off, will ye, man.’ She suddenly 
straightened herself, and dealt a 
vicious tap at one of the constables 
with her stick. ‘What are ye 
vexin’ a poor old creetur like 
that fur? Can’t ye let me be a 
minute.’ 

‘Nair, yar needn’t go poozzlin’ 
me like that,’ she cried, in reply to 
the young lawyer's interrogations. 
‘ It’s little enuff I’ve got to tell ’em.’ 
She persisted in addressing the rest 
of her remarks to the bench, and 
took no further notice of the zealous 
young advocate. 

‘I wont deny, yer honours, as I 
oppened the door to him and let 
him in. And I eat the ‘are and a 
tough un’ it was; but I can’t tell 
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yer no more, if yer screw my thumbs 
off. I’m a’spectable ode woman as 
niver knew what it was to stand i’ 
the docks afore, and niver took a 
penny o’ parish money 7’ all my 
life; and it’s a hard thing for decent 
folks to be took up i’ this way. And 
though ye may think it’s a lie, to 
see me as now ye sees me, I was a 
mother of a family once, and had 
four fine lads as iver ye see, and 
worked we did, and kep’ oursens to 
oursens, and niver owed a farden. 
Oh! Lock-a-lock! if my poor 
man could coom to life agen, and 
see me standin’ here, wi’ the folks 
all a jeerin’ and the constables a 
grinnin’ at me — he’d — he’d — tell 
some on ye—’ 

The old woman’s voice broke 
down. She could only shake her 
crushed bonnet spasmodically {at 
the bench. Unlikely as it may 
seem, Mrs. Rucks felt herself dis- 
graced in standing there. A sense of 
shame wrung that withered heart, 
at the recollection of the things she 
spoke of. 

‘I think we have no occasion to 
trouble this witness further, re- 
marked one of the magistrates to 
the chairman. ‘It is evident that 
her share in the transaction goes no 
further than she states.’ 

Mr. Hurst complied, and, in a 
stern voice, ordered the witness to 
be removed. The sight of such 
squalor and decrepitude offended 
him. A woman of eighty, and to 
stand there in that disgraceful 
bonnet! Why was she not in the 
Gareham Union along with all such 
harridans ? 

Perhaps Mrs. Rucks’s conciliatory 
manner towards the bench was in 
some measure attributable to a 
secret fear lest, now that she was 
safe in the grasp of justice, she 
should be called upon to answer for 
her fortune-telling propensities, &c. 
Before she could be got out of court, 
the old lady had recovered her 
normal temperament sufficiently to 
turn round and ask the magistrates 
whether they wouldn’t order the 
parish to pay for her broken 
window, and give her some compen- 
sation for the constable’s usage. 

All this time John Broddick had 
stood glowering at the bench, from 
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under his heavy eyebrows, with a 
half-sullen, half-defiant air. 

When the question was put to 
him, whether he had anything to 
say in his defence, he replied, dog- 
gedly, 

‘The seck’s moine. I niver stole 
it, and he’s a loiar as says I did.’ 
And he refused to speak again. 

The matter of proving the owner- 
ship of the sack had broken down 
altogether. The man’s offence was 
clearly confined to the destruction 
of the game. 

There being no further defence 
nothing remained to be done but to 
sum up the evidence, which, after 
consulting his notes, Mr. Hurst did 
—<dead against the prisoner. The 
jurymen (chiefly small farmers of 
the neighbourhood) agreed on a 
verdict of guilty without retiring. 
Then Mr. Hurst proceeded to pass 
sentence on the culprit. 

‘Prisoner at the bar, he began, 
as he looked at John Broddick 
through his eye-glass. ‘I regret— 
deeply regret—to say I recognize 
in you one of my parishioners—a 
parishioner whom I have not seen 
inside the parish church for years. 
You are a person whose idle, disso- 
lute life would be a reproach to any 
decentcommunity. Sooner or later, 
you were pretty sure to stand in the 
disgraceful position in which you 
appear before me to-day. I entirely 
concur in the justice of the verdict, 
which, seeing the evidence before 
them, is the only one the jury could 
have arrived at.’ 

Mr. Hurst paused. He was about 
to pass sentence in due form, but as 
this black sheep was one of his own 
rearing (so to speak), it behoved 
him to add a few words in his pas- 
toral capacity. Gravely shaking 
his head, he proceeded with mea- 
sured words to expatiate on the 
enormity of a man, gifted with rea- 
son and conscience, imperilling his 
soul for the sake of a few paltry 
hares and partridges. He enume- 
rated the dangers to which society 
was exposed by such conduct, and 
explained the reasons why Mr. 
Scuffham’s game was held in law 
as much Mr. Scuffham’s property as 
Mr. Scuffham’s own gaiters and 
boots. He then informed John 
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Broddick that the court awarded 
him ‘four months’ imprisonment 
with hard labour.’ 

‘Four months!’ cried Broddick, 
breaking silence for the first time. 
‘Then I’m darned if the bairns 
won’t starve, clean out right, for 
there’s nowt but the fag end of a 
flitch o’ bacon and a bag o’ meal 7’ 
the house, that’s sartin.’ 

‘You should have thought of 
your family before, said one of the 
magistrates—a grey-headed, kindly- 
looking old gentleman. ‘ You knew 
you were not going the way to 
serve them by this conduct.’ . 

The man looked at the speaker 
for a moment, and then said :— 

‘If yar bairns was cryin’ for vit- 
tles, master, and ye’d got nowt to 
give ’em, ye’d think yer was ser- 
vin’ on’em if ye took yar gun and 
shot ’em a hare, I reckon ?’ 

‘But I should recollect, I hope, 
that I was breaking the laws, and 
might as well steal the first bread 
loaf I could lay my hands upon.’ 

The elderly gentleman bent over 
towards the chairman, and whis- 
pered something in his ear. Mr. 
Hurst shook his head, and gave 
sign for the prisoner to be removed. 

‘I ax yer pardon, sur,’ said Brod- 
dick, turning to the bench as he 
was about to leave the dock, ‘ but I 
‘ope you'll make it less. I'll take 
my oath, I hadn’t intended to get 
into trouble; fur—fur yoy see 
when my wife lay a doyin’, last 
winter, your young lairdy (I ax 
yer pardon, sur), like as maird me 
promise as how I wouldn’t goo out 
wi’ my gun ony more; but, ye see, I 
airnt hed no work but chance jobs 
sin frost set in, and the bairns was 
well nigh clemmed, and so, ye 
see——’ 

‘Taking all these matters into 
consideration, interrupted Mr. 
Hurst, highly scandalized at the in- 
troduction of his grand-daughter’s 
name into this low business, ‘ I see 
no reason whatever for altering the 
sentence just passed. I sit here to 
administer the laws of the land, and 
by those laws——’ 

‘Then damn the laws o’ the land, 
say 1!’ exclaimed Broddick, striking 
his fist on the rail before him. ‘I 
didn’t expect much mercy fro’ you, 
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Measter Hurst, and I aint got it. 
Y’are a hard-hearted old chap, and 
allus was.’ And the man broke out 
into an abusive strain that quickly 
caused any sympathy his case had 
excited amongst the hearers to 
vanish, and quite took away all the 
poetry from his position. He was a 
vulgar offender enough, in truth, 
this rough, heavy-browed clod- 
hopper. All the eloquence of the 
bar could not have flung an air of 
romance over him and his offence. 

‘For your gross behaviour and 
contempt of court, I shall sentence 
you to two months further imprison- 
ment, making six months in all, 
said Mr. Hurst; ‘and I hope that at 
the expiration of that time you will 
return to society improved by the 
lesson now taught you.’ 

Which showed Mr. Hurst to be of 
a hopeful turn of mind. 

‘Six months be it, then,’ cried the 
man; ‘and if yar be livin’, Parson 
Hurst, this time six months, yar 
shall see me agen, and hear a bit 
more o’ my mind, as sure as yar sit 
there. If owt goes wrong wi’ my 
bairns, it’s at yar hands I’ll seek 
em, so help me God!’ 

He raised his fist and shook it 
threateningly at the bench. 

‘Remove the prisoner instantly,’ 
said Mr. Hurst to the constable, 
boiling with anger. And John Brod- 
dick was handcuffed and taken 
back to his cell below, and from 
thence to Gareham Jail, to see what 
lessons prison walls could teach 
him. 

As Mr. Hurst returned home 
down the dark fen roads that night, 
after the magistrates’ dinner at the 
‘Greyhound,’ he dozed in his com- 
fortable, well-lined carriage. That 
a gentleman of his years should do 
so after a good dinner was not by 
any means a remarkable circum- 
stance. But that he should wake 
up with a start and fancy he had 
seen John Broddick’s scowling face 
sweep past the carriage window was 
stranger. He dozed off again, after 
a time, but only to wake up afresh 
with a smothered cry, under the im- 
pression that he had just felt John 
Broddick’s hand upon his throat. 
After that he slept no more, but, 
looking out into the dark night, 
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through half-closed eyes, beheld 

from time to time the threatening 

gesture of John Broddick’s arm re- 

— itself in the waving of the tree 
ughs by the roadside. 

Mr. Hurst was so out of sorts by 
the time he reached home that he 
alighted all shivering from his car- 
riage, and looked quite an old man, 
as he tottered up the steps on his 
servant’s arm. It was not until he 
had got himself well warmed beside 
his bedroom fire, and taken ‘a 
nightcap’ of hot-spiced claret, that 
the blood flowed evenly again to the 
old man’s heart. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A CONFESSION. 


It was nearly four o’clock one 
afternoon, this same winter, when 
Miss Laurinda Sherlock, muffled up 
in a thick shawl, issued out of her 
brother’s house, with a basket on 
her arm, and a veil over her face, 
and set out for a walk to Gibbet 
Point. By the time she had reached 
her destination, it was so dark that 
Joe Bunner’s fire sent quite a plea- 
sant greeting out to meet her on 
the road. Tapping at the door of 
the solitary house, she was admitted 
by the old man, who took off his 
glazed hat, and bowed her upstairs 
as ceremoniously as though he had 
been a naval officer hee the 
honours of his quarter-deck. 

‘I’m late, Joe,’ said Miss Laurinda, 
putting down the basket, and raising 
her veil, as she entered the sailor’s 
room. ‘The good lady’s nose looked 
larger and redder than usual to- 
night; and her eyes twinkled and 
glistened with the cold sea-air. 
‘ But Saphira has been putting up a 
basket of things for you, Joe, and I 
had to wait for it.’ 

‘Much obliged, marm,’ returned 
he. ‘Late you are, but welcome 
you be.’ And taking charge of the 
basket he proceeded to unpack its 
contents. 

Miss Laurinda, took off her shawl, 
folded it up, and sat down before 
the old sailor’s fire to warm her feet. 

‘Anything to tell me, Joe?’ she 
inquired, as she drew off her gloves. 
‘Nothing but that the mice has 
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eat up all the cheese. Can’t keep 
nothin’ from ’em, greedy little var- 
mints. Gallops about the house o’ 
nights like race-horses, they does, 
and slaps their tails on the boards 
till you’d think we was threshin’ 
corn with a flail on a barn-floor. 
Its fortynate they don’t care for 
bacey, or they’d soon put out my 


ipe. 

Tes had found a quarter of a pound 
of tobacco in a corner of the basket, 
which he smelt approvingly, and 
then transferred to his cupboard. 

‘We were expectin’ of you up- 
stairs, marm. We’ve been on the 
look out this hour or more. Jie 
knows your days for comin’ as well 
as you or me, bless yer life!’ 

Joe said this with an evident air 
of pride in his charge. 

‘ About the same, I suppose, Joe?’ 
asked Aunt Laurinda, looking up 
at the old seaman. ‘Is he any 
less depressed, think you, than he 
was ?” 

‘Well, can’t say as he is, much. 
Calm and rational as you or me, but 
downish—allus downish.’ 

Miss Laurinda looked at the fire, 
and rubbed her nose reflectively. 

‘Joe, she said, after a pause, ‘do 
you think we have been taking the 
right course all these weeks? Have 
we been wise in abstaining from all 
mention of the past, ever since his 
reason returned ?” 

Joe took out from the basket the 
packet of tea, then the sugar, then 
the soap, turned the basket upside 
down, and jerking it down on the 
table, said emphatically, 

‘Miss L’rinda, marm. If you 
wants my opinion on that ere ques- 
tion—No, I don’t.’ 

‘What then would you advise?’ 
asked Miss Laurinda. 

‘ Adwise?’ Joe stood ruminating, 
with his eye fixed on the dried 
flying-fish overhead. ‘Why, I'd 
adwise going on another tack.’ 

Here Joe, having done with the 
basket, seated himself on the corner 
of his bed, opposite to her. 

‘Miss L’rinda, marm, you asks 
my adwice, and you have it. Here 
it is, Go on another tack,’ 

Miss Laurinda did not quite seem 
to see the force of this, until Joe 
added impressively, with his finger 
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on that part of his face whete his 
nose should have been, 

‘When the pressure’s too great, 
marm, turn off the steam, or you'll 
blow up. What's true o’ steam- 
ships is true o’ men. You and me 
needn’t try to hide from oursel’s 
that Master George has got some- 
thing on his mind that’s killin’ o’ 
him by inches. Ever sin’ that week 
when he come to himself and his 
reason, he’s been gettin’ lower and 
lower in spirit, till I don’t know 
whether it ain’t wuss to see him 
sittin’ quiet yonder by the fire, sigh- 
in’ fit to make your heart ache, 
than it was to hear his tongue going 
nineteen to the dozen, and not a 
wurd o’ sense in all his randy-fal- 
landy-cums.’ 

This word seemed to afford Joe 
much satisfaction, for he repeated, 
‘And randy-fallandy-cums they 
were !’ 

‘Then you think it better he 
should disclose to us what it is he 
has upon his mind ?’ 

Miss Laurinda put the question 
in a quick, almost a frightened way, 
as though she dreaded the conse- 
quences that Joe’s words pointed at. 

‘Miss L’rinda, marm,I[ do. To 
prewent Master George bein’ agen 
what he were a few weeks back, he 
should be lead on to open out his 
7eart, let the cost to them as he 
opens out to be what itmay. Them’s 
my nat’ral feelin’s, and them’s my 
nat’ral words.’ 

Had he been taking oath in a 
court of justice, Joe could not have 
spoken more seriously, nor have 
given more emphasis to his words 
than he did by those two solemn 
raps on the floor with his wooden 
leg. 

‘I think perhaps you are right,’ 
said Miss Laurinda, with a sigh. 
*I have felt of late that there is 
more danger for him in this silence 
than we may have thought. I 
sometimes fear lest a return of what 
we most fear should come from this 
silent brooding over his own misery. 
God knows I would go through 
anything to prevent that!’ 

« ‘In coorse you would, dear 
marm,’ said Joe, noticing the pain- 
ful expression on Miss Laurinda’s 
face at the thought of a recurrence 
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of her nephew’s madness. ‘In 
coorse you would; and if anybody 
knows that same, it’s him.’ 

But Aunt Laurinda’s heart quailed 
within her, as she reflected upon all 
that a confession from her nephew’s 
lips might entail upon the hearer. 

‘Who would undertake such a 
task— who could?’ she asked. 

‘ You, marm,’ said old Joe, slowly 
and emphatically. 

Aunt Laurinda’s hands twitched 
nervously on her knee. 

‘Oh, Joe, she answered, ‘any- 
thing rather than that.’ 

‘You, Miss L’rinda,” continued 
Joe, without appearing to notice 
the remark, ‘none so fit and proper 
as yourself—none so like to draw 
him on to it. For though it was 
me as he knew fust of all, and 
called by name afore any other, 
which I won’t deny, for, ses he, 
that night as he come round after 
his illness, when we thought him 
good as dead for twelve mortal 
hours, ses he, “ Joe, is that you, old 
boy? what’s o’clock?” “The Lord 
be praised for that same word, Mas- 
ter George,” ses I, “it’s four?’ the 
morning ;” whereon he falls asleep, 
as you're aware, and wakes as tran- 
quil as a child, and his face all of a 
dew — yet it’s you, marm, as he 
takes to kindest, and leans to most 
(which is only nat’ral, seeing as 
petticoats could allus lead him 
anyhow); and it’s you as he’d be 
most like to open out to, and save 
him from fallin’ back to the old 
state.’ 

Joe’s reasoning approved itself so 
well to Miss Laurinda, on further 
reflection, that she inwardly re- 
solved she would act upon his ad- 
—_ and undertake this terrible 


But not that night, nor for several 
visits to come, did the new line of 
conduct she henceforth adopted to- 
wards her nephew bear fruit. 

Again one afternoon,a little later, 
Aunt Laurinda was hastening along 
the sea-shore to the house at Gibbet 
Point. But to-day she only stopped 
to greet the old seaman with a word 
at the house-door, and mounted at 
once to the chamber overhead. Joe 
Bunner returned to his fire-side and 
his pipe, and sat and smoked, and 
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talked to Cherry, his blind black- 
bird, in his cage just overhead. 

‘I mean to say,’ grunted Joe, 
after staring at the fire some mi- 
nutes in a state of stolid abstraction, 
‘I mean to say that what some 
women can go through (when there’s 
a call for it, mind ye, Cherry) is 
right down mirac’lous—beats the 
men holler.’ 

‘Narves! Chah! It aint narves 
as does it,’ broke out Joe irascibly, 
after a few more puffs, as though 
Cherry had just contradicted him 
on the point, and had said it was, 
‘nor it aint muscles, nor it aint 
weight. It’s sperit, and nowt but. 
Talk o’ pluck! Why, who'd ha’ 
thought a poor finniky creetur as 
can’t bear the sight o’ fire-arms, 
and who'd give up her purse to the 
first brazen beggar as asked for it 
(which wishin’ no disrespects to 
Miss L’rinda, she would)—who’d 
ha’ thought she’d ha’ been able to sit 
by a ravin’ madman’s bedside night 
after night, and get the knife out o’ 
his hand, when it was a’most death 
to go near him? [I tell ye, Cherry, 
men’s fools to women at these times, 
and the weakest on ’em is brave 
as lions when their mettle’s up; 
though it strikes me all the same, if 
ye was to give one of ’em a cutlass 
and tell her to board a enemy’s 
ship at close quarters (just cos it 
was orders from the quarter-deck), 
she’d see the whole fleet sink first— 
unless whereby she’d got a hus- 
band or sweetheart aboard, as she 
wanted to save. Which makes it 
clear to me, Cherry, that women’s 
pluck aint like men’s, a matter of 
arms and legs; and though a fine 
quality for bearin’ up and pullin’ 
through, would be no manner 0’ 
use to guard the British Flag, 
or keep the enemy off the British 
shores.’ 

To which reflection Cherry made 
approbative response by a dry 
scraping little chirp that sounded 
more like the rasp of a file or saw 
than a bird’s note, but which Joe 
always fancied was a reminiscence 
of Cherry’s native groves; and in 
his excitement Cherry scattered his 
sand and seed wildly on his master’s 
bald head. 

‘And to see them two together 
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now-a-days. Lord, it’s a fine sight,’ 
resumed Joe, after a few more me- 
ditative puffs; ‘him a lyin’ back 
quiet in his chair, as rational as you 
or me, Cherry, and she a sittin’ by a 
holdin’ of his hand, or pourin’ out 
his tea, or readin’ to him in that 
low coaxin’ sort 0’ voice as women 
puts on wi’ sick men or children— 
Lord, it’s beautiful! *Ticklar when 
we thinks, Cherry, as how it was 
him as made away wi’ all her 
money, and ruined the poor old 
lady, as he did—a dog! Ha, ha!’ 
And Joe chuckled and laughed till 
his weather-beaten old face grew 
purple; and Cherry chirped and 
scraped and flustered sand and seed 
over his master more wildly than 
ever. 

Whilst Joe thus soliloquized, or 
rather grunted out his thoughts to 
his blackbird, a scene such as he 
now pictured was taking place in 
the chamber with the barred win- 
dows, overhead. 

In the waning light of the win- 
ter’s afternoon, sat George Sherlock 
by the fire, in a large easy chair, 
and by his side sat Aunt Laurinda, 
with her hand in his. Sitting there, 
‘clothed and in his right mind,’ 
George Sherlock bore small resem- 
blance to the wild maniac of former 
days. Though gaunt and hollow- 
eyed, and looking like a man who 
had lately gone through some ter- 
rible crisis, his demeanour was 
calm, his dress in perfect order. 
Only in the profound melancholy of 
his dark eyes was the dreadful his- 
tory of the last eighteen months 
revealed. There was the sine 
frame and athletic build of old; but 
alas! it was now a goodly temple in 
ruins. His figure was bent, his 
brown hair grizzled; he looked as 
though he had seen fifty years of 
life instead of thirty. Above all, it 
was sad and strange to see the weak 
way in which the strong man leaned 
upon the woman, and looked up to 
her for help and aid, almost asa child 
looks up to its mother. Yes, George 
Sherlock—the dashing young sol- 
dier of former days—the gay, high- 
spirited officer, who was a favourite 
alike in mess-room and on parade, 
ready to ride races or drink cham- 
pagne with any officer in the 
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Indian Army, sat there, weak and 
helpless, broken in body and spirit, 
as like to his former self as the 
torn plume in a soldier’s helmet 
at the close of battle is like the 
waving crest that headed the morn- 
ing’s fight. 

The room where they sat was 
altered in appearance. A woman’s 
hand had introduced an air of order 
and comfort there. It was a gloomy 
room enough still, naked and poorly 
furnished. But a piece of carpet 
lay before the fire, a kettle sang 
upon the hob, a table, with some 
woman’s work on it, was at Miss 
Laurinda’s side, and on her knee 
lay an open volume, from which 
she had been reading. 

‘I say unto you, There is joy in the 
presence of the Angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth’—were the 
last words that had fallen from the 
reader’s lips. 

Then there was silence between 
them, and George Sherlock sat in 
that quiet, listless fashion common 
to him now, until Aunt Laurinda 
could not have told that her words 
had even reached his ear, if she had 
not felt suddenly a hot tear fall 
upon her hand. 

‘Hush!’ he said, in a low queru- 
lous voice, ‘such words are not for 
me—not for me.’ 

But Aunt Laurinda’s calm voice 
had a wondrous power init. Ere 
long, George Sherlock was weeping. 
His tears were sadder to her sight 
even than his wildest moods of old 
had been, for they were the pitiful 
tears of manhood, and a ruined man- 
hood—the saddest tears that flow. 
And yet she knew that it was well 
for him to weep. 

Slowly and carefully she ap- 
proached the subject to which her 
words had tended. Many a time 
she had tried her ground before, 
but never gone so far as to-night— 
never found him in a mood so suit- 
able—never been able to master her 
own feelings so well. What it had 
cost her to obtain this mastery—to 
nerve herself for this task—was 
written in her worn face and altered 
air. Aunt Laurinda looked years 
older than she did. 

But at the first direct appeal, 
George Sherlock’s manner altered. 
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He turned almost a fierce eye upon 
her, and shook off the hand she had 
laid upon his arm. 

‘What would you have me tell 
you?’ he asked, in a sharp quick 
voice. 

She never took her eyes off his, 
but looked at him in the same calm 
and loving way, while she replied, 

‘All, George, all that you have 
concealed from us.’ 

She paused, and added— 

‘Do you think that anything you 
could tell me would alter me towards 
you? Do you think I could ever 
turn against you now? I have had 
much to pray for by your bed-side, 
when you lay there and did not 
know me; but I have never had to 
pray for that. I always knew my 
love would endure through all 
trials. George, she added slowly, ‘I 
think I know the worst you can 
tell me.’ 

She stopped when she had spoken 
the words, and looked at him in the 
fire-light, with eyes that shone with 
pure affection. At that moment 
Aunt Laurinda’s face no longer 
looked plain—it- was transfigured 
by her love. 

‘No, no, he said quickly, ‘ you 
don’t—you can’t. Say no more— 
say no more.’ 

Aunt Laurinda was alarmed by 
the sudden agitation in his face. 
He rose and began to pace the fioor 
in the old restless way. She could 
not soothe him, nor win him back 
again to his chair. 

Joe heard the footsteps overhead 
—the monotonous tramp, tramp, of 
old days, and stole quietly up stairs 
to listen. Twice, within the next 
hour did the old man stealthily 
approach the door. The second 
time he opened it and looked in. 
But Aunt Laurinda beckoned to 
him to withdraw, and he quietly 
crept down again—sadly shaking 
his head. The darkness had so 
deepened in the chamber when Joe 
had last looked in, that he could see 
on the opposite wall the shadows 
from the fire-light pursuing the 
figure pacing to and fro, as his own 
remorseful thoughts pursued him. 
But the figure pacing there was 
talking in a low voice, and Joe 
thought the hour—the dreaded hour 
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had come. The sweat stood upon 
the old man’s brow as he seated 
himself again by his fire-side. He 
could neither smoke nor talk to 
Cherry, now. 

And so the hours stole on, and 
night came down over sea and shore, 
and wrapped the house round with 
darkness. 

It was a long, rambling confession 
that fell from George Sherlock’s 
lips that night—delivered in broken 
fragments and interrupted by occa- 
sional long silences and bursts of 
weeping. Ere he had ended, the 
moon had risen up out of the sea, 
and laid a shining track of light 
across the floor. It was a still win- 
ter’s night, windless and calm. 
Aunt Laurinda heard the Skegs- 
thorpe clock toll out the hours over 
the marshes—ten, eleven, and then 
midnight, and still she kept her 
watch. He had told her much, but 
not all. 

For the most part, it was the 
time-worn story of the prodigal— 
the record of the gradual deteriora- 
tion of the man of negative virtues 
(that ‘ good fellow’ of common par- 
lance, impressionable alike to good 
and evil influences, but who as 
surely succumbs to temptation in 
the hour of trial as wax melts 
before the fire), and many of its 
details were already known to Aunt 
Laurinda. In broken words, she 
heard from her nephew’s lips, how 
he had been tempted, in an evil 
hour, to stake on the gaming-table 
the sums of money she had in- 
trusted to him to invest in Indan 
securities—the hard earnings of her 
twenty years’ labours as a school- 
mistress at Bath. But she heard 
more than this. She heard how he 
had been led on to this step by the 
insidious advice of one whom he had 
loved and believed to be his friend, 
but whom he could not speak of 
now without horror and trembling. 
This man (he spoke only of him as 
his superior officer) had taken him 
under his protection, so to speak, 
when he went out to India a raw 
ensign, had shown him many kind- 
nesses, and won his confidence and 
affection. 

‘But he was false to the heart’s 
core,’ said George Sherlock, in a low 
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voice, as he sat back in his chair, 
with his eyes on the dull embers of 
the fire. ‘I had been bad enough 
left to my own devices, but not what 
I was if I had never listened to 
him.’ 

And then, in broken accents, he 
told a sad history of a love begun in 
honour and ending in shame. 

‘But God knows, said the 
wretched man, wringing his hands 
in a paroxysm of misery, ‘I had no 
thought of ill until he first breathed 
the poison in my ears. He told me 
such love was venal—laughed at 
me, and held me up as a Joseph 
before men like himself, and so 
scoffed away the little good there 
was ever in me.’ 

It was long after this ere he spoke 
again. When he did, it was in an 
altered voice and with savage bitter- 
ness, though with the old querulous 
despondency breaking through it at 
times. There was nothing sadder 
in his state than this—the pitiable 
weakness of the man’s tone—the 
proneness to weep—the tears that 
succeeded the strong, burning words. 
Sickness and solitude had wrought 
this in him. He trembled, and 
caught hold of the woman’s hand by 
his side, at times, and whispered— 

‘Don’t tell him. He must never 
know it.’ For the thought of his 
father’s shame and grief was still, as 
it had been throughout, the goad 
that pricked him keenest. 

And thus, in broken phrases, and 
with many a halt anc sigh, he told 
the rest of his sad story; how, after 
the episode just related, he lost 
all self-respect, and his downward 
progress became easy ; how he gam- 
bled and drank, and cast off all old 
restraints; how his friend, to whom 
he still looked up with something of 
the old boyish belief and confidence, 
often screened him from disgrace and 
helped him with money; how it was 
he who instigated him to stake on 
the table the money he held to invest 
for his aunt, telling him it was only 
a temporary loan—that he could 
restore it on the morrow—that it 
was the only way of avoiding expo- 
sure and perhaps dismissal from the 
service. He followed the tempter’s 
advice—staked five hundred the first 
night, and lost it. The rest all fol- 
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lowed the night after, and—but here 
he stopped. 

The scene seemed to have become 
present to him again as he spoke. 
He was silent for some moments, 
and then added, in a low, awed 
voice— 

‘We sat, three of us, in his room, 
playing till the short Indian night 
was past. It was hot and thunder- 
ous, and the lightning quivered on 
the horizon the night through. 
Though the windows were set open, 
not a breath of air entered; but 
every now and then some great tro- 
pical insect buzzed in towards the 
light, and seemed to my hot fancy, 
heated with the brandy I was drink- 
ing, like some winged devil hover- 
ing in the air. I had drank till 
I was nearly mad, but within the 
last half hour I had grown calmer. 
I knew, as I sat there, that I was 
playing my last chance, and that the 
end was coming unless luck changed. 
When, at last, I found I had lost all, 
I rose up, and the storm that had 
been gathering within me for hours 
burst out. I denounced him before 
them all in terms they couldn’t mis- 
take—told them what he was, and 
struck him in the face. They cried 
out that I was mad, and sought to 
hold me down; but he knew there 
was vengeance in my arm, and in 
his terror called out to the sentinel 
outside to enter and arrest me. I 
had struck him—my superior officer! 
But not a dozen men could have 
held me then. I knew all was over 
—that I was utterly ruined and dis- 
graced. I snatched up a sword that 
was at hand, and turning to the door 
vowed I would kill the first man 
who touched me. “Take it from 
him! Arrest him!” he cried, and 
his craven face was white with rage 
and fear. Somebody advanced from 
the doorway to intercept my way— 
@ non-commissioned officer, brought 
there by the hubbub; I made a 
rush, struck a blind blow, and the 
man reeled and fell. I sprang 


through the doorway, and escaped ; 
but——’ he stopped, looked round 
slowly in Aunt Laurinda’s face, and 
said, whilst a shudder ran through 
him, ‘but I knew not until three 
days later that I was that man’s 
murderer—I had killed him.’ 
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For a moment it seemed to his 
wretched hearer that her heart had 
ceased beating. A sense of horror 
seemed to hold her paralyzed. 

But again he went on, though 
with a slower, fainter utterance. 
The rest was soon told. 

He had remained two days and 
nights in hiding, in a poor Hindoo 
outcast’s hut. The third night, un- 
able to bear his misery, he resolved 
to return to the quarters and give 
himself up, when he was discovered 
by the man he had quarrelled with. 
He came to tell him that he had 
been searching for him for hours— 
that he was still his friend and 
ready to help him if he could. He 
added that the man whom Sherlock 
had struck with his sword was dead 
of the wound—that he must fly at 
once if he valued his life, and make 
his way to Calcutta and quit the 
country. He offered him money 
and clothes for a disguise. 

Horror-stricken at the news, 
George Sherlock, faint and ill and 
incapable of reflection, complied, 
and from that day had carried about 
with him the dreadful knowledge 
that he had killed a man who had 
never harmed a hair of his head. 

He reached Calcutta, worked his 
passage home to London as a com- 
mon sailor; and after months of 
misery and suffering, fell ill in a 
lodging-house in Ratcliffe-highway, 
where Joe Bunner had found him. 

But by the time he had reached 
this point in his confession, the 
little strength he had left had de- 
serted him. His lips grew pale, his 
head fell on one side, his eyes closed. 
When Aunt Laurinda lifted up her 
face (it had sunk down lower and 
lower for the last few minutes), he 
was lying back quietly in his chair. 
He had fainted. 


‘What! You are not gone then?” 
he murmured, when at length his 
eyes reopened. ‘ You can still bear 
the sight of me?’ He tried to raise 
her hand to his lips. 

‘Listen, Aunt Laurinda! If I 
should die this night, let him never 
know—let none of them at home 
ever know what cause they have to 
curse me.’ 

When Joe looked into the room 
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again, the moonlight showed a 
figure kneeling beside George Sher- 
lock’s chair, with upraised hands, 
praying whilst he slept. 

Now, for a man with a wooden 
leg to kneel in prayer is almost a 
physical impossibility; but Joe’s 
spirit bowed itself in supplication at 
the sight, though it was only the 
first clauses of the Apostles’ Creed 
he could lay his tongue to at the 
moment. 


_ 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
From Mary Sherlock to Gabrielle 
Hurst. 
Cairn-Gorm House, Kensington, 
February. 


Dear Gabrielle,—Your letter was 
all that is good and kind. You 
know how I associate myself with 
your happiness, and how anything 
which contributes to that, con- 
tributes to mine also. I have pic- 
tured you in your late gaieties 
constantly. What a charming old 
place Harlixstowe must be! I am 
very glad to have seen its beautiful 
mistress. I earnestly respond to the 
wish you so feelingly express, that 
she may render your cousin happy. 
I do not know her well enough to 
offer any congratulations, but I 
wish them both all possible pros- 
perity. Your question I think it 
better to leave unanswered. Any 
opinions I might offer thereon must 
necessarily be imperfect, from the 
slight nature of my acquaintance 
with Miss Harlixstowe. 

How I laughed at your description 
of Lady Warborough’s behaviour 
at the Lincoln Ball the other day! 
She will never forgive your cousin 
for carrying off the richest heiress 
in the county, that is certain. But 
her ladyship has her match in Miss 
Harlixstowe, or I am mistaken, and 
does wrong to enter the lists against 
such an adversary. And so my 
little Gabrielle goes in to dinner 
now-a-days arm in arm with the 
heir to a dukedom, and discusses 
model cottages afterwards with a 
bishop! Did I not tell you, you 


were on the high-road to all sorts 
of social greatness? 


How some- 
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body’s large eyes would sparkle 
with that same theme, and her large 
heart devise plans that only episco- 
pal revenues could carry out. I 
am grieved to hear what you tell 
me of John Broddick. I know you 
have been disappointed there; but 
don’t lose heart, little one. Good 
deeds are never thrown away. 

So Lady Grampian wishes me to 
call upon her, when she comes to 
town for the season, and positively 
tells you that she remembers me! I 
am overwhelmed with the distinc- 
tion. I must be very odd, I suppose. 
Has her ladyship any grandchildren 
wanting a governess? Stay!—I 
don’t know why I should put up 
my quills in this porcupine fashion, 
or try to be satirical. Her ladyship’s 
intentions are kind, no doubt. She 
is a very intelligent, pleasant, old 
lady, and I like her. I shall have 
great pleasure in presenting myself 
in Park Lane. Say all proper things 
for me, please. 

You want to know whether I am 
still happy here. More so than ever. 
Teaching, once irksome work to me, 
is becoming a labour of love. How 
it is, 1 know not, but I stand very 
high in Miss MacCoriander’s {good 

A few nights ago, the dear 
old lady called me into her sanctum, 
and after thanking me for my services 
during the last three years, and pay- 
ing me many more compliments 
than I deserve, very gravely pro- 
posed to me that,—No, it still pre- 
sents so droll a picture to my imagi- 
nation that I cannot write it for 
laughing. If you could see me as 
I see myself, in my mind’s eye, in 
the years to come!—sedate and for- 
mal, with mittened fingers, a book 
or lead-pencil always in my hand, a 
pair of globes at my elbow (Pallas 
Athena modernized), and my head 
so stuffed with facts, dates, and all 
the odds and ends of female educa- 
tion, that as soon as I open my 
mouth, history, chronology, botany, 
and astronomy, flow forth from me, 
as though I were nothing but a sort 
of intellectual garden engine for 
watering young ladies’ minds. And 
this is what it will come to, I can see. 

But I haven’t yet told you what 
my kind and good old friend did 
propose. Well (don’t laugh), that 
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I should, from Midsummer next, 
take a share in the school and be- 
come joint manager of Cairn-Gorm 
House! Who shall say after this 
that some of us have not ‘ greatness 
thrust upon us?’ 

Seriously, dear Gabrielle, the mat- 
ter is deserving of graver treatment. 
Miss MacCoriander is advanced in 
years, as you know, and desires to 
find a successor who will take the 
same interest in the work of educa- 
tion that she herself has done. Her 
connexion is good; the pupils are 
all ladies. There is nothing vulgar 
or mesquin about Cairn-Gorm House. 
Its mistress has realized a comfort- 
able independence (rare exception 
to a sad rule!), and the proposition 
has much to recommend it. Papa’s 
income is, as you know, very slender. 
A domestic calamity swept away all 
my aunt’s savings a few years ago. 
We have to exercise strict economy 
at home. Furthermore, it troubles 
me to know that those dear to me 
have nothing to fall back upon in 
old age. My ambition has long been 
to work for them, and divide with 
Martin the honourable task of caring 
for those who have so well cared for 
us. And now a way to this seems 
suddenly opened. 

Write and counsel me, dear Ga- 
brielle. Let your wise little head 
revolve the project, and then impart 
of its wisdom (soon and frankly) 
to your always constant friend, 

Mary. 


Like a true woman, I have for- 
gotten all about the money part of 
the question. Miss MacCoriander’s 
terms are very liberal. She would 
require me to pay a premium of 
£150, and would allow me one-half 
of the profits. I could raise this 
sum without papa’s aid. Martin 
has saved £200 since he went to sea, 
and he would lend me the money, 
I know. He will be home in May, 
ere which time the matter must be 
decided. Nota word of all this to 
papa or my aunt, at present. 


From Gabrielle to Mary. 
The Rectory, February. 


Dear Mary,—I have taken two 
long days to consider your letter— 
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two long winter days, with the wind 
howling round us as though it were 
bent on rooting up the elms in the 
churchyard—and I think I have 
now come to some sense of how I 
ought to advise you. 

1t seems to me that it is your 
duty to accept Miss MacCoriander’s 
proposal. 1 have fully weighed the 
matter, ere I write thus,—knowing 
as I do, all that the life before you 
entails—the self-sacrifice, the dreary 
routine, the hard, unthankful labour. 
But you are fitted to overcome these 
things, or rather transmute them 
into good. You are capable of ex- 
ercising a strong influence over 
other minds, and I believe your 
talents will find a proper exercise 
in the field before you. Accept the 
proposal then, conditionally, on your 
brother’s approval. Having said 
thus much, I know you will thank 
me to say no more about yourself, 
but prefer to hear something of 
your friend and her doings. 

Grandpapa and I are now alone, 
and the Rectory seems quieter than 
ever, after the gay life at Harlix- 
stowe. I made the acquaintance of 
more people there in one month 
than in all the years of my life 
before. Now that the first shock 
has passed away (for I know it was 
a shock to a many good folks), Miss 
Harlixstowe’s engagement to my 
cousin seems to be accepted by her 
friends with as much philosophy as 
one could expect. For you know, 
Mary, it is on a sort of sufferance 
after all that we are admitted into 
this great family. It peeps out in 
twenty ways. Mr. Harlixstowe is 
perfectly polite now to grandpapa, 
but the triple armour of pride in 
which he encases himself was turned 
dead against us at first. Lady 
Grampian is coming round by 
degrees. Dear old lady! I know 
she was very angry with her niece, 
but I know she likes Gilbert all the 
same, and has a sneaking kindness 
for me. After nearly sending me 
to sleep the other night with an 
hour’s dissertation on the Grampian 
pedigree, she ended by giving me a 
kiss and telling me ‘1 was the best 
listener in the world, and sure to be 
a favourite with her in time.’ 

The last week, we had Captain 
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Hunswood at Harlixstowe. He looks 
ill from his accident in the hunting- 
field, and still walks lame. I thought 
there was a coolness between him 
and Miss Harlixstowe the first few 
days, but it wore off again. He 
congratulated Gilbert with his usual 
effusion of manner, the first night; 
but I think no one has been so 
sincere in this way as Gilbert’s old 
schoolfellow, John Davenport Har- 
lixstowe. 

Matters at home go on much as 
usual—parish matters worse. If I 
had not your friendly ear to pour 
my troubles into now and then, I 
don’t know what I should do. 
Grandpapa has forbidden me to go 
near the Broddicks again. He was 
greatly annoyed at my name having 
been introduced into the trial, and 
I fear he thinks me meddlesome and 
indiscreet. But, oh Mary! how my 
heart aches for those motherless 
children. Once since the trial, I 
have been. within that wretched 
home; but there was a dreadful 
young woman there, wth a baby in 
her arms, and Johnny Broddick’s 
face had a great black bruise upom 


it, and little Polly looked ill and 


cowed, and there was an evil air 
about the place altogether, that 
frightened me. Oh, some of us have 
much to answer for, whilst these 
things exist amongst us! I dare 
write no more just now, for 1 feel 
that Iam about to mount en chaire, 
as you used to say. So a hasty good 
night, dear Mary, from 
Your loving friend, 
GABRIELLE. 


From Mary to Gabrielle. 
Park Lane, Easter, 


Dear Gabrielle,—I have had to 
get up twice and look out of win- 
dow to assure myself that I am not 
dreaming, so startled do I find my- 
self at the aristocratic heading I 
have just affixed to my letter. But 
it really is Park Lane, and there is 
the Park itself over the way, and a 
footman carrying a lapdog, behind 
a stout lady, and the usual grand 
folks driving round and round (like 
fashionable squirrels in a barrel- 
cage), and the usual dirty, ragged 
ones lying about on the grass, if 
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I wanted further evidence of the 
fact. 

I came here last Tuesday to 
spend the Easter holidays, as you 
are aware. Lady Grampian sent 
her carriage for me, and received 
me in the kindest manner. We were 
very quiet and very good all last 
week, being Passion Week, and we 
went to church, I can’t tell you how 
many times. I think four times 
one day ; I know we seemed to spend 
our time alternately inside a red- 
cushioned pew, and a_ purple- 
cushioned carriage, and that what 
I heard in the pew has become so in- 
extricably mingled with what I heard 
in the carriage, that I could almost 
fancy I heard a bishop preach on 
the last Drawing-Room, and Lady 
Grampian give an exposition from 
‘Timothy. But we are all lively 
enough now, and there has been a 
dinner or a reception nearly every 
night this week. And I have been 
to the Opera and two morning con- 
certs, and have feasted on music to 
my heart’s content; whereat (the 
Opera) I think I see my Gabrielle 
look grave. She is not quite clear 
whether the crimes of a Borgia have 
any better claims to our sympathies 
when set to music, than in their 
naked historical ugliness. Nor I, 
for the matter of that. But I can 
only say that I am so made that 
every nerve within me quivers with 
an exquisite delight under the in- 
fluence of music. Lady Grampian 
so far shares my taste that the 
grand piano here is kept pretty con- 
stantly at work. ‘Happy Mary,’ you 
say, ‘the very life to suit her!’ 

I am not so sure about that. 
Everybody here is very kind; but 
it is not pleasant to feel one’s self 
expected to be brilliant and enter- 
taining, and say witty things. Her 
ladyship has got an idea that I am 
a very entertaining young person, 
and that satire is my forte—(she says 
it is her ownalso). I am afraid some- 
times that she regards me asa sort 
of genteel Joe Miller in petticoats. 
Not agreeable, is it? 

Of your other friends here, I think 
you know more than I can tell you. 
L have seen Miss Harlixstowe and 
Mr. Rugge twice—at the Opera on 
one occasion—on the other, at a 
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They both looked very 


party here. 
handsome and very happy. They 
seemed to be full of engagements; 
they left here early to go elsewhere, 
after finding time to chat with me 
for ten minutes or more. A more 
beautiful and graceful woman than 
Miss Harlixstowe I never beheld. 
Everything she says and does ap- 
pears the perfection of good taste. 
I don’t wonder at the fascination 
you tell me you experience in her 
society. 

T expect news of Martin’s arrival 
daily. You will talk over my busi- 
ness project together when he is at 
Skegsthorpe, won’t you? Adieu. I 
have only left five minutes to dress 
for dinner. 


Mary. 


Extracts from Letters during the 
mouths of April and May. 


. . . . Now let us have our quarrel 
out at once, my dear little con- 
science-keeper. You don’t like my 
getting up at six in the morning to 
read Virgil, and you think Euclid 
a quite unnecessary study for young 
ladies (unfeminine I fear was the 
cruel word). You have always un- 
derstood that C is an wnsettling 
writer, and you are afraid the strong 
meat of his philosophy is not adapted 
for us weakly women, who ought 
perhaps to understand something 
about the patching and darning of 
old clothes, but should leave their 
moral significance to their betters. 
The prevalent tone of my mind also 
is ‘sadly satirical.’ These, I think, 
are the charges against me. 

The last I won’t dispute. I am 
afraid my letters have been of an 
ill-conditioned turn of late. Whether 
my visit to Park Lane at Easter, and 
the taste for pomps and vanities I 
there imbibed, demoralized my mind 
or not, I don’t know;, but I believe 
I have been waspish and disagree- 
able ever since. But for my ‘ wo- 
man’s rights’ (in the matters of 
Latin and geometry) I am prepared 
to stand up. 

I don’t believe a whole literature 
was ever intended by Providence 
(or by its authors) for the exclusive 
benefit and enjoyment of one sex. 
I don’t see that an acquaintance 

N 
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with Euclid will make me conceited, 
or unfit me for chopping mince- 
meat for the pies next Christmas. 
With the father of the ‘Femmes 
Savantes,’ in Moliére’s play, you are 
of opinion, I suppose, that— 


Il n’est pas bien honnéte, et pour beau- 
coup de causes, 

Qu’une femme étudie et sache tant de 
choses, 


But remember I am a governess, 
and the réle of ‘Femme Savante’ 
(however ridiculous in itself) is 
what I shall be expected to play 
before ‘ parents and guardians’ for 
years tocome. If I ‘go in’ for the 
part now, and come out a universal 
smatterer, blame the Age, not me. 
As for the ‘ unsettling philosopher,’ 
I will convert you to my way of 
thinking before I have done, and 
you shall find high poetry and faith 
where you think there is only hard 
grammar and doubt. Good night, 
and all indulgence for your impeni- 
tent, loving, hardened friend, 

Many. 


. Granted, dear Mary, that you 
have much good reasoning on your 
side, I cannot give up my old 
opinion that women have always 
something to fear in leaving the 
beaten track, even in the matter of 
the books they read and the studies 
they undertake. 

My own researches in grandpapa’s 
library have shown me that there 
are many books better left unread— 
many questions better not discussed. 
I do fear disturbing the ground- 
work of our Faith. The ‘ whole- 
some horror of cant, you talk 
about is right enough; but may 
it not sometimes degenerate into 
self-confidence and pride of in- 
tellect? [The answer that a poor 
bed-ridden fisherman down at the 
Sands, gave yesterday in my hear- 
ing to his wife, had more wisdom in 
it, to my thinking, than is to be 
found in many a big book of phi- 
losophy. To the old woman’s com- 
plaints that ‘she couldn’t see the 
good o’ rheumatiz to nobody; that 
the Lord’s ways were hard ways for 
poor folks; and more than she 
could ever understand ;’ he replied 
that, ‘as he could never make out, 
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years ago, why there was sudden 
flaws o’ wind as sent boats home 
bottom up’ards; or why chaps as 
had stuck bravely to the ship all 
night in a gale was washed off at 
daylight—he’d long since given up 
tryin’ to find out the reason and 
rights o’ things, but left the Lord 
to make that all straight—which, 
seein’ as there was a day comin’ 
when we should know even as we 
were known, he thought was but 
reasonable, and only wanted on our 
parts some o’ that spirit as makes 
a man steer nor’ards by the skip- 
per’s orders, when his own mind is 
to bear due south.’ 

Talking of skippers, Mary, your 
brother (I suppose, he will be cap- 
tain of a big ship one day), has 
been kind enough to call upon us 
twice since he arrived. The last 
time he was accompanied by Miss 
Laurinda, and I returned home to 
tea with them. We had such a 
pleasant evening. Your papa and 
I talked ‘ Parish ’ to our hearts’ con- 
tent, and then your brother showed 
me lots of Indian curiosities and 
things collected on his voyages. I 
shall read my Heber with quite a 
new relish, after talking with a 
traveller who has seen Ellora, and 
palm-trees, and pearl-divers. Your 
aunt is not looking well. I fear our 
bleak eastern coast is too cold for 
her after the milder air of Bath. 
As we walked home together, your 
brother and I had an opportunity 
of talking over ‘the great school 
question.’ He quite takes the view 
of the matter I expected. We dis- 
cussed your affairs, dear Mary, all 
the way to the Rectory gates, and 
found so much to say that we had 
not half done then 


Very amiable and self-deny- 
ing of those two good people to 
talk of me and my affairs all the 
way home, I am sure. Ah, Gabri- 
elle, I knew I had not miscalculated 
on him. Martin is the most gene- 
rous-hearted fellow alive. His sanc- 
tion (sure as I was of it) takes a 
great weight off my mind. I con- 
sider this grave question to be now 
quite settled. In two months or 
less, I shall be ‘a householder in 
Kensington,’ a ratepayer and con- 
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tributor to the taxes, with other 
dreadful responsibilities of persons 
holding ‘a stake in the country.’ 
I hope I shan’t sink under it. Al- 
ready I have begun to get up half 
an hour earlier, to fortify my mind 
in advance for the burdens of the 
day. However I shall ‘ dress’ the 
part, I cannot think. It is suggested 
(by Mademoiselle Dipléme) that 
being (as of course I am), trop jeune 
et trop jolie for such a position, I 
should hide my youth and loveliness 
under a wig and cap. I practise a 
grave demeanour before the glass 
every morning, and hope, by the 
time I next see you, to succeed in 
looking forty. 

Addio, Gabriella mia. A bell is 
ringing. I go to‘ the modern lan- 
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guages,’ or to ‘piano and’ harp, or 
to ‘dancing and calisthenics, as per 
prospectus. Ever yours, 

RY. 


Oh, I forgot to tell you that two 
of my pupils were nearly run over 
yesterday in the Kensington Road. 
A phaeton was dashing past from 
Knightsbridge at the moment when 
we were all crossing the way in a 
shower of May rain. The charioteer 
raised his hat; it was your cousin, 
Mr. Rugge, with his future brother- 
in-law, driving splendid horses. I 
send you a sketch of the scene. It 
was very windy. I am seen in the 
foreground madly battling with the 
elements and my umbrella, which 
turned inside out on the spot. 


A BLACK SHEEP, 


Though for the most part lyric in expression, these Poems are always dramatic 
in principle, and so many utterances of so many imaginary persons.—Preface to 


Mr, Brown1na’s Poems. 


(Biack-FACcE loquitur.) 


HEY say that my face is black as plaster 
And my eyes as brown as a gipsy’s brat, 
And my Lady Southdown and Mistress Leicester 

Fancy I’m ‘sadly wanting in fat.’ 
And the rest remark, ‘ Alas! poor Peggy, 
There’s no denying she’s rather leggy.’ 


Well—suppose that my figure is scraggy, 
That my ribs are lean, and my visage dusky,— 
[Ah, don’t you remember that night in December, 
When you said in a whisper,—your voice somewhat husky 
With frost and with passion,—* My black-eyed ewe, 
There’s never a lot in the market like yo ?] 


Well—but assume, for the sake of discussion, 
That my face is as black as the father of lies,— 

[Though your language, perhaps, might provoke the reflection— 
Spite of the smile in your mocking eyes— 

‘Is it quite the thing for a gentleman, pray, 


To speak of a lady in this sort of way ?”} 
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Well—but keep to the point—you wander so, 

We never shall get to the end of this matter, 
And you are a male, and fancy, I know, 

That there’s nothing on earth like a woman’s chatter, 
Though indeed to my mind it’s always a toss-up 
Whether male or female’s the greater gossip. 


Well—but the point which I wish to develop— 
If you’d only attend until I’m done— 

Ts that many good people are black like the tulip, 
For it altogether depends on the sun. 

Othello the Moor was black in the face, 

And the Queen of Sheba also, I guess. 


Among the hills where my mother was married, 
I’d like to know what they’d think of you, 

With your soft sleek grace, and your whitey-brown face, 
And your stumpy legs ;—why you'd never do 

For our mountain Jand,—at the very first bout 

The ravens would turn you inside out. 


My face is dark, as you plainly remark, 
And my nose is brief as any nigzger’s,— 

But what’s the outside, whether lanky or woolly ? 
It’s only at best a balance of figures, 

If the heart be right and tight within, 

And the ribs are juicy under the skin. 


My heart, I’m sure, is as white as yours, 
And my ribs, they say, are much more tender ;— 

So again when you choose such languaze to use, 
This is a truth I would have you romember,— 

That whether corpulent or slender 

Don’t matter at all—if the brisket’s tender. 
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THE STORY OF SANEHA, 


An EayprraAn TALE oF Four THousaAnpD YEARS AGO, 


— 


By CHartes Wyciirre Goopwin, M.A, 


F an antiquarian of the present 
day could be carried back 
through a space of nineteen centu- 
ries into Egypt as it was in the days 
of Diodorus and Strabo, what a 
harvest of valuable knowledge would 
he quickly reap! His first care 
would be to become well acquainted 
with the Egyptian language and 
writing, for which purpose he would 
engage the services of a clerical 
scribe at Memphis or Thebes. He 
would find plenty ready for a con- 
sideration to instruct him, and with 
an intelligent tutor the task would 
be one of no extraordinary difficulty. 
Instead of learning first the crabbed 
demotic or epistolary hand, and 
afterwards the hieroglyphic, of 
which it is a miserable debasement, 
according to the perverse system of 
teaching which Clement of Alex- 
andria tells us prevailed in his time, 
he would request to be taught the 
hieroglyphics first, and he would 
afterwards easily acquire a know- 
ledge of the cursive forms. We do 
not know what sort of grammars 
and dictionaries the Egyptians had ; 
but whatever materials of this kind 
our antiquary might obtain, he 
would probably find it necessary to 
construct from them a grammar 
and a dictionary for himself, ac- 
cording to his own views. When he 
had acquired some slight knowledge 
of the language, the walls of the 
great temples and palaces would 
furnish him with abundant oppor- 
tunities of exercise. ‘Thousands of 
buildings and statues, which have 
long perished, would be found by 
him with their inscriptions perfect, 
and he would read the names of 
their founders with his own eyes, 
and carefully note them in his 
tablets, not trusting to the garrulous 
ciceroni, who, like those of modern 
times, would make the strangest 
confusion of history and _ historic 
names. One principal object of our 
antiquary would be to obtain copies 
of the old chronicles of the kings, 


and other historic papyri. He would 
inquire also after old poems and 
romances. The clerical scribes 
would probably first offer him as 
great curiosities treatises on magic, 
such as that famous book of Suphis, 
the builder of the great pyramid, of 
which Africanus, the chronicler, 
says that he bought a copy when 
he was in Egypt. This would be 
the sort of work which was chiefly 
in demand, and of which the scribes 
would be in the habit of multi- 
plying copies. Much pressed, they 
would probably produce some ab- 
stracts of history, not unlike that 
which we now have in the remains 
of Manetho. Our antiquarian might 
obtain a perfect list of the kings, 
beginning with Menes and coming 
down to Alexander, with the dura- 
tions of their reigns assigned, and 
such particulars as would enable 
him to put the whole into chrono- 
logical order, if, indeed, he did not 
find that already done to his hand. 
He might verify much of this 
history by inspection of contempo- 
rary monuments of the various 
kings referred to. It is probable 
enough that some remains would 
then be extant in Memphis which 
could be with certainty assigned to 
Menes or his immediate successors, 
and that the pyramid tombs of the 
kings of the first dynasty would be 
recognizable. If the early history 
of Egypt did not present any stitring 
incidents of war and foreign -con- 
quest, it would, at any rate, furnish 
the most copious details respecting 
the origin of arts and letters, and 
the catalogue of the buildings, mo- 
numents, and inscriptions alone, be- 
longing to the first thousand years, 
would make a respectable volume. 
In pursuing his historical researches, 
our antiquary might be at first mis- 
led by obliterations and alterations 
made in certain inscriptions, by 
means of which a monument erected 
by one king had beenappropriated by 
another. With the assistance of his- 
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torical papyri he would easily over- 
come these difficulties, which the an- 
tiquaries of our own time have had to 
encounter without such aid. A clear 
view of the whole course of Egyp- 
tian history having been obtained, 
the next step would be to study the 
literary remains of various ages. In 
order to inspect copies of works 
belonging to the earliest dynasties, 
it might be necessary to gain access 
to the temple libraries of Thebes, 
Memphis, or Heliopolis. The cus- 
todians of these treasures would 
probably know little about them; 
but our investigator, armed with an 
imperial firman and antiquarian 
zeal, would not allow himself to be 
put off with excuses. With proper 
management he would find the 
temple-keepers more communica- 
tive than the monks of the Nitrian 
and Sinaitic deserts in our own 
day, and he would also find the 
libraries in better order than those 
of the Coptic monasteries. In the 
Theban temples he would be shown 
vast collections of statistical and 
judicial records, and of miscellane- 
ous literature. His embarrassment 
would be to select the most curious 
and useful, from the mass of ma- 
terials, the accumulation of centu- 
ries. (He would pick out the de- 
tailed accounts of the Asiatic cam- 
paigns of the great Egyptian kings 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, which would throw light 
upon Babylonian and Assyrian early 
history, and in some of these docu- 
ments he would doubtless find the 
Jewish history treated from an 
Egyptian point of view. The lite- 
rature of the eleventh and twelfth 
dynasties, the first which reigned at 
Thebes, and of the still earlier dy- 
nasties of Memphis, would engage 
his particular attention. ) He would 
find these primeval works simpler 
and nobler in style than those of 
later periods, amongst them being 
books of proverbial philosophy, bio- 
graphies of celebrated men, and 
poetical treatises upon the eternal 
themes of truth, justice, and Divine 
Providence. After a few years’ 
labour he would be in a position to 
add three or four thousand years to 
the world’s authentic annals, and 
would return to Europe with copies 
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of long-forgotten works, containing 
the germs of that which now form 
the world’s literature. 

The Greek antiquaries did not go 
to work in this way. Few of them pro- 
bably troubled themselves to learn 
the Egyptian language so as to read 
the ancient annals for themselves. 
They picked up stories here and there 
from communicative priests; and 
these, mixed up without any dis- 
crimination, were handed from one 
writer to another, without any one 
even caring to criticise, compare, or 
methodise them. Diodorus, pro- 
fessing to write a universal history, 
and putting Egypt at the head as 
the most ancient nation, is content 
to give an account of this people, 
in which neither the names of Teth- 
mosis nor Ramesses appear, which is 
something like leaving out the 
names of Alexander and Julius 
Cesar from Greek and Roman his- 
tory ; an account in which no men- 
tion is made of the invasion of the 
Hyksos, which is as though in 
writing the history of Europe all 
allusion to the Goths and Vandals 
were omitted; an account finally 
in which everything is turned up- 
side down, in which incompatible 
legends are given, the reader being 
left to take his choice, and in which 
hardly a single king’s name can be 
identified with any that occur on the 
monuments. Yet when Diodorus 
wrote, the history of Manetho writ- 
ten in Greek had long been published; 
in which the views of the Egyptians 
as to their own history were clearly 
set forth, with complete lists of the 
kings, their names being spelt as 
nearly like the originals as the 
Greek language and taste would 
permit. Diodorus had heard of 
Manetho’s work, but perhaps had 
never seen it. Making all allow- 
ance for the difficulties of an his- 
torian in an age when printing was 
unknown, we cannot acquit him of 
negligence. To us at the present 
day the indifference of the culti- 
vated Greeks and Romans to the 
history of a country, for which they 
professed to entertain so much 
respect, seems strange. What they 
might so easily have done, with the 
materials and the means then at 
hand, namely, reproduce the Egyp- 
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tian annals in a complete and con- 
sistent form, so as to secure them 
to posterity,—they have left to the 
moderns two thousand years later to 
do, if they can, from a sadly re- 
duced stock of materials, and under 
the disadvantage of having to deal 
with a language and writing long 
forgotten. 

The labours of antiquaries, since 
the discovery by Champollion of 
the hieroglyphic system of writing, 
have been directed with consider- 
able success towards this object. 
With Manetho for a guide, the 
kings of Egypt, whose names are 
found profusely scattered over the 
monuments which time has spared, 
have been arranged in order, and 
the genuine outline of Egyptian 
history restored. The Kénigbuch of 
M. Lepsius contains a most volu- 
minous collection of kings’ names 
and titles, and those of numerous 
members of their families, arranged 
in chronological order. M. Brugsch 
has written a history of Egypt, 
in which such details of interest as 
inscriptions or papyri have fur- 
nished, are introduced in their 
proper places. Considering the great 
space of time covered, it must be 
owned that the story is at present a 
meagre one. The absence of narra- 
tives connected with the long lists 
of kings whose names are mentioned, 
has been a ground with some for 
doubting their existence altogether. 
Nothing so easy, it has been said, 
as to concoct imaginary dynasties 
to supply the want of real history. 
However, of the thirty dynasties 
reckoned by Manetho, at least 
twenty are vouched for by the un- 
deniable testimony of contemporary 
documents, from which much in- 
formation may be drawn as to life 
and manners in Egypt, and with 
this we must be satisfied in place of 
events. A few literary productions 
have survived; amongst them a 
short romance, a book of proverbs, 
fragments of historical narratives, 
collections of epistolary correspon- 
dence, hymns to the gods, books of 
spells intended to accompany the 
mummies of the dead, and treatises 
on magic and medicine. To these 
must be added records of judicial 
proceedings and official reports. 
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From such materials the bare out- 
line of names and dates may be 
more or less filled up here and there, 
and a degree of interest imparted to 
the lifeless catalogue. 

( It is the object of this paper to 
present to the public an Egyptian 
narrative of an autobiographical 
kind, which may serve to vivify two 
very ancient kings, already well 
known to us by monuments, Amen- 
emha I. and Usersen I., the first 
two sovereigns of the twelfth dy- 
nasty. The papyrus from which 
this narrative is taken is preserved 
in the Museum of Berlin, having 
been purchased by Dr. Lepsius for 
that collection in London many 
years ago. A fac-simile of this 
manuscript and of three others in 
the same handwriting was first pub- 
lished in 1860, in the concluding 
volume of that gigantic work the 
Denkmiler Afgyptens. All four re- 
mained undeciphered, notwithstand- 
ing their tempting appearance, 
until 1863, when the task was 
undertaken simultaneously by M. 
Chabas and the writer, but without 
concert or communication.) M. 
Chabas produced the result of his 
researches in November, 1863, in a 
work entitled Les Papyrus Hiéra- 
tiques de Berlin, récits @il y a quatre 
mille ans. The present writer read 
his translation to the Society of 
Antiquaries, in the month following, 
after having seen the work of M. 
Chabas, but without having occasion 
to make any material alteration in 
consequence. The two translations 
in fact, if not precisely identical, 
agreed in all essential points. There 
is nothing surprising in this accord- 
ance to those who are acquainted 
with Champollion’s system ; to those 
who are not it is the best proof that 
can be offered that the principles of 
interpretation used are sound. 

The four Berlin papyri appear to 
be the work of the same hand, yet 
the writing varies very much in 
different parts. ~The best written 
parts are those where the lines are 
vertical; when the scribe had got 
tired of this arrangement, or, per- 
haps, when he was afraid of wanting 
room, he lapsed into the ordinary 
horizontal arrangement of lines, and 
his writing becomes careless and bad. 
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No. 1, the subject of this paper, 
wants the commencement; there 
remain three hundred and eleven 
lines or columns. In parts the 
divisions of sections are distinguished 
by headings in red ink. 

Nos. 2 and 4 contain portions of 
an extremely curious legend of a 
rustic, who is robbed of his asses by 
a tyrannical officer, and brings his 
complaint to the governor of the 
province. The governor, at the 
suggestion of King Nebkara, the 
last monarch it seems of the third 
dynasty, affects to despise the appeal, 
for the purpose of testing the vera- 
city or the perseverance of the 
rustic, who utters a series of elo- 
quent harangues, all of which are 
taken down in writing to be re- 
ported to the king. This primeval 
law case unluckily wants the final 
decision, which we may be satisfied, 
however, was in the rustic’s favour. 
The two papyri in which this story 
is contained are not parts of the 
same copy. The text of No. 2 coin- 
cides towards the end with the be- 
ginning of that of No. 4, so that 
they must be parts of two different 
copies. A small part of a third 
copy which supplies the beginning 
of the story exists in the British 
Museum. 

The Berlin papyrus No. 3 con- 
tains the concluding part of a sort 
of poetical effusion, not very easy to 
characterize. It seems something 
like the indignant peroration of a 
martyr about to suffer an unjust 
death. 

Nothing has been recorded as to 
the finding of these papyri; we 
know not whether they came from 
a Theban or a Memphite tomb, or 
whether from some other kind of 
repository ; for it seems strange that 
works of this kind should be buried 
with the dead. If they came from 
a tomb they may have been pieces 
copied by the occupant with his 
own hand, and which he delighted 
to peruse when alive. From the 


style of the hand-writing, and from 
various peculiarities in the lan- 
guage, they may be unhesitatingly 
assigned to the twelfth or thirteenth 
dynasties, that is to the old Egyptian 
empire, previous to the invasion of 
When the do- 


the Asiatic races. 
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minion of Egypt was restored, and 
the Asiatic invaders expelled, a cer- 
tain change had taken place in the 
Egyptian language and writing, so 
that monuments of this later period 
are easily distinguishable from those 
which belong to the ancient king- 
dom. 

The papyrus No. 1, with which 
We are now principally concerned, 
purports to have been composed in 
the twelfth dynasty, and relates, as 
we have said, to events in the reigns 
of its first two kings. The copy at 
Berlin is not the composer’s auto- 
graph, as it closes with the scribe’s 
note that it had been copied from 
beginning to end, as found in the 
original. In all probability then 
the actual text dates from the reign 
of one of the later kings of the dy- 
nasty. It belongs to one of the most 
remarkable periods of Egyptian 
history, about which we happen to 
be very well informed by the monu- 
ments. With the exception of the 
book of the Proverbs of Ptahhotep, 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Im- 
périale, and the Book of the Dead, 
the works contained in these Berlin 
papyri are the most ancient compo- 
sitions which have been yet pub- 
lished. A few other papyri of as 
old, or it may be an older date, are 
known to exist, but are not at pre- 
sent accessible. 

In order, however, to give the 
general reader some notion of the 
place which the story we are about 
to unfold holds in the world’s his- 
tory, it will be necessary to review 
shortly what is known of the history 
of Egypt. 

The intense scrutiny which has 
been applied to the monumental 
records of Egypt, and to the histo- 
rical notices of ancient writers bear- 
ing upon them, has established a 
certain number of points, which, 
however liable to slight modifica- 
tions made by the help of fresh 
discoveries, are not likely to be 
materially shaken. With regard to 
chronology, laborious attempts have 
been made to reduce it to exacti- 
tude; but whilst even for the later 
periods of the history large scope still 
remains for difference of opinion, 
for the earlier ones it must be 
owned that the greatest uncertainty 
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prevails. For times which are an- 
tecedent to all other history, this is 
of not so much importance, and we 
may be content if we can determine 
the relative order of monuments 
and of dynasties without being able 
to satisfy ourselves as to their abso- 
lute position in cosmical time. Not 
having implicit confidence in any 
of the chronological schemes which 
have been proposed, we shall in the 
following outline make use of round 
numbers, such as may be supposed 
to approximate, with more or less 
accuracy, to the truth. It seems 
certain then that civilization had 
commenced in Egypt at least 4000 
years before the Christian era, and 
that monumental records began 
about that time; but of Menes, the 
first historic king, and of the first 
three dynasties, few contemporary 
remains are extant.* For our slight 
knowledge of these three dynasties, 
which cover a space of seven or eight 
hundred years, we are chiefly in- 
debted to Manetho;t but we are 
able to draw conclusions for our- 
selves as to the activity of mind 
which prevailed during this period 
in Lower Egypt, from the works of 
the dynasty which immediately suc- 
ceeded them, to which the largest 
pyramid belongs. 

The fourth dynasty, commencing 
about B.c. 3200, or earlier, has left 
behind works which have been the 
wonder of all subsequent ages, for 
the sublimity of their conception 
and the perfection of their work- 
manship. We now know that not 
only had architecture at this time 
reached the highest degree of per- 
fection, but that the art of statuary 
exhibited an excellence never after- 
wards surpassed, if even rivalled, at 
any subsequent epoch of Egyptian 
history. The sculptors of this age 
had a feeling for nature, and a free- 
dom from conventional rules, which 
places them in the same relation to 
their successors as Phidias and tue 
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sculptors of the great Athenian 
period hold to all who have fol- 
lowed them. Such is the testimony 
of those who have seen the statues 
of King Shafra, the builder of the 
second pyramid, which have been 
recently disinterred from a temple 
near the great Sphinx, and which 
are now in the museum at Cairo.t 
We know that at this period the 
Egyptian system of writing had 
been perfected, and that the papy- 
rus was used as a writing material. 
The religious system had also re- 
ceived its full development, and 
sacred compositions of some kind 
existed, whether exactly the same 
as those which have descended to 
our time is not certain; but it ap- 
pears probable that some parts, at 
least, of the Book of the Dead go 
back as far as this. The doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, and 
of its reunion with the body, was in 
full vogue, and was indeed the basis 
of the whole ritual system. The 
working of metals and the various 
arts useful to civilized life were in 
a high state of perfection. The 
seat of the kings of the fourth 
dynasty was Memphis; but their 
dominion extended to Upper Egypt, 
and they subjugated the Arab tribes 
of the Sinaitic peninsula, where 
they carried on mining operations 
for copper. Of four, at least, of these 
kings, Snefru, Chufu, Shafra, and 
Menkara, we have contemporary 
monuments in considerable abun- 
dance. The bones of the last-named 
king now repose in the British Mu- 
seum, together with the fragments 
of his coffin, found in the third 
pyramid. By a strange mistake, 
Herodotus places these kings, his 
Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus, 
in a comparatively late period of 
Egyptian history, and this opinion 
is maintained by some antiquaries 
to the present day. 

The fifth and sixth Manethonian 
dynasties reigned, like the preced- 


* A tombstone in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, in memory of Shera, grandson or 
kinsman of King Sent, belongs to the second dynasty, It is the oldest monument in the 


world. 


* + Two recently-discovered tablets of kings give lists of the kings of the earlier 


dynasties, 


These tablets, however, are as late as B.C. 1400. 


{ The Berlin Museum possesses a cast of the most perfect of these statues, from which 


a drawing has lately been published by Dr. Brugsch. 
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ing, at Memphis. The tombs of 
this period testify that the arts still 
continued to flourish. Many of the 
kings built for themselves pyramid- 
tombs, and these had special names, 
which are found appended as a sort 
of distinction to the names of the 
builders. Thus, King Shafra (of the 
fourth dynasty) is called Shafra of 
the Great Pyramid; King Assa (of 
the fifth dynasty) is called Assa 
of the Beautiful Pyramid; King 
Pepi (of the sixth dynasty) is called 
Pepi of the Pyramid of the Fair 
Mansion (Men-nefer, or Memphis). 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
arranging these sovereigns in their 
order of succession, of identifying 
their names with those recorded by 
Manetho, and, above all, ‘of fixing 
the date of their reigns, still the 
works belonging to their times, 
which remain, and the inscriptions 
which we find relating to them, give 
them reality and substance, and in- 
credulity cannot banish them to the 
shadowy realm of fiction. It is quite 
possible that hereafter many details 
may be picked up which may serve 
to give to the annals of these princes 
something of the form of history. 
No papyrus of this early epoch has 
yet been found, though we know 
from the tomb-pictures that it was 
in use. It is probable that as the 
age of the Memphite kings afforded 
models of the highest excellence in 
the arts to all which came after, 
neither was it behind in literary 
production. In fact we have copies 
of works transcribed in later times, 
but which are ascribed to authors 
of the Memphite period. A papy- 
rus at Paris, already mentioned, 
contains a fragment of a work said 
to have been composed by Kakemna, 
in the reign of Snefru (fourth dy- 
nasty), and a complete work by 
Ptahhotep, of the time of Assa (fifth 
dynasty). A treatise on medicine, 
copied out in the nineteenth or 
twentieth dynasty (B.c. 1400-1200), 
is attributed to a king of the first 
dynasty, to whose reign also the 
production of some parts of the 
Ritual is ascribed. ‘These works 
may or may not be the genuine 
compositions of the writers whose 
names they bear ; but they prove that 
at an extremely remote period the 
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Egyptians already looked back to 
the age of the first Memphite kings 
as one of extraordinary learning and 
wisdom, and that works of high im- 
portance and authority were be- 
lieved to have been written in the 
earliest ages, of which they had his- 
toric record. 

The glory of Memphis passed 
away with the sixth dynasty, per- 
haps about B.c. 2500. ‘Two other 
dynasties, the seventh and eighth, 
are mentioned by Manetho as suc- 
ceeding; but contemporary monu- 
mental evidence of their existence 
fails us. The copiers of Manetho’s 
lists have omitted the names of these 
kings. Other cities were rising into 
importance, and two dynasties, the 
ninth and tenth, are styled Heraclio- 
polite, and probably reigned simul- 
taneously with the former, and in- 
dependently of them. Their names 
are not preserved in the fragments 
of Manetho; but a newly-dis- 
covered tablet of kings contains the 
names of seventeen or eighteen, who 
belong to these dynasties. 

A powerful family now began to 
reign at Thebes, and with this dy- 
nasty, the eleventh, we once more 
touch terra firma. We have abun- 
dant memorials of this series of 
kings, in their tombs, and in rock 
inscriptions, recording their works. 
The remains of a temple, built by 
one of the kings of this dynasty, 
have been also found at Thebes; the 
earliest in Egypt, if we except that 
found near the great Sphinx, a work 
of the fourth dynasty. Thebes was 
the heiress of the arts and the wis- 
dom of Memphis; and, although 
here we find a different set of local 
deities, the religious belief was the 
same, the gods of Thebes being sup- 
posed to be only those of Memphis 
under other names. To this period 
belongs the transcript of the Book 
of the Proverbs of Ptahhotep, A 
copy of a portion of the /itual, 
found in the coffin of a queen of this 
dynasty, shows that some of the 
most remarkable chapters of that 
work were now looked upon as 
antique compositions, of which the 
origin was unknown. The cele- 
brated seventeenth chapter, the ear- 
liest specimen of mysticism and 
allegorical interpretation, is found 
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in this copy, with all the various 
readings which appear in the latest 
copies. It is evident, therefore, that 
previous to this time a school of 
textual critics had existed, whose 
labours had been directed to the 
correct reading of the sacred books, 
and that their work, in which varia- 
tions of text are given, without any 
attempt to decide which is the pre- 
ferable reading, had already become 
authoritative, and one which it 
would have been considered im- 
pious to attempt to improve. In 
this same copy, the sixty-fourth 
chapter is written twice over, with 
little, if any, variation of text; but 
the note at the end of the chapter 
is varied in a remarkable manner. 
This note, in the ordinary copies, 
states that this chapter was found 
inscribed on a slab in the temple at 
Hermopolis, in the reign of King 
Menkara, by Prince Hartataf, royal 
commissioner for the inspection of 
temples, who, being struck with its 
merit, brought it into use as a devyo- 
tional composition. In the two copies 
of which we now speak, the note 
in once case ascribes the finding to 
Hartataf; in the other case another 
person is mentioned as the finder, 
and the circumstance is referred to 
the reign of a king of the first 
dynasty. Already, therefore, was the 
origin of this composition involved 
in obscurity. 

The names of at least eight kings 
of this dynasty are known to us. 
The British Museum possesses the 
coffin and the mummy of one, the 
sumptuous gilding of which indi- 
cates the wealth and splendour of 
the period. Rock inscriptions in- 
form us of the quarrying of stone, 
and the construction of tanks by 
another of these kings at Hama- 
mat, on the road from Koptos to 
the Red Sea. We find that a 
certain distinguished officer named 
Amenemha, was employed in direct- 
ing these works ; and one is inclined 
tosuspect that this may be, if not the 
very person, at least the father or 
grandfather of him who founded the 
following dynasty, though by what 
means the royal dignity was trans- 
ferred from one family to another 
is notcertain. As the later Theban 
kings claimed the rulers both of 
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the eleventh and the twelfth dy- 
nasty as their ancestors, it may be 
conjectured that Amenemha I. mar- 
ried the daughter of the last king 
of the eleventh dynasty, and claimed 
the crown in her right. 

As we approach the twelfth, or 
second Thebun dynasty, a blaze of 
light breaks in upon us. We know, 
with as much certainty as historical 
facts are usually known, the names 
of these sovereigns, eight in num- 
ber, and many particulars of their 
deeds and their works. The length 
of the reign of each can be made 
out with tolerable certainty. The 
total duration of their reigns, ac- 
cording to the Turin papyrus (a 
document of the fourteenth ‘century, 
B.C.), was two hundred and thirteen 
years, one month, and seventeen 
days. Lepsius states that above a 
hundred inscriptions, with dates, be- 
long to this dynasty. The dates, 
however, are according to the regnal 
years of each king, so that we get 
no information as to their abso- 
lute chronological position. We 
suppose the family to have begun 
to reign about B.C. 2400 (B.C. 2380 
is the date of Lepsius, B.c. 2812 of 
Brugsch). As it is to the reigns of 
the first two kings that our story 
refers, we are especially desirous to 
make the reader realize their exist- 
ence and the condition of Egypt at 
the time. Amenemha I. must have 
been a man of energy and ambition, 
and he succeeded in establishing his 
dominion throughout the whole of 
Egypt, from south to north. Monu- 
ments of his reign have lately been 
found at Tanis or Zoan, the seat, in 
later times, of the Asiatic dynasty. 
Amenemha is said to have reigned 
sixteen years, during the last seven 
of which he associated his son 
Usersen with him in the govern- 
ment, and we find monuments dated 
in their joint reign. He built for 
himself a pyramid tomb bearing the 
name of Ka-nefer, the Tall Beauty. 
In later times he became the hero 
of fiction, at least we have a com- 
position of the nineteenth dynasty 
(B.C. 1300), in which he is repre- 
sented as appearing to his son 
Usersen in a vision, communicat- 
ing to him maxims of good govern- 
ment, and describing his own career 
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and achievements. ' He dwells not 
only upon the splendour of his 
buildings and the extent of his con- 
quests, but upon the beneficial 
works by which he secured pros- 
perity and plenty to his subjects. 
No famine, he says, occurred in his 
time, a boast which we find fre- 
quently repeated in the sepulchral 
memorials of Egyptian rulers. 

Usersen I. profited by the instruc- 
tions of his father, and left a name 
still more celebrated in Egyptian 
history. His reign was a long one, 
and its monuments are numerous. 
He extended the dominion of Egypt 
southwards, as far as the second 
cataract of the Nile. Records of 
him are found in the Sinaitic penin- 
sula, and an inscription, discovered 
at Tanis, shows that the north-east 
coast of Egypt was under his con- 
trol. The well-known obelisk at 
Heliopolis, the earliest in Egypt, is 
one of a pair erected by him, in me- 
morial of the celebration of a thirty- 
years’ cycle. One of the splendid 
tombs at Benihassan, constructed 
for the governor of the district, con- 
tains a date of the forty-third year 
of his reign, at which time, as we 
find from another inscription, his 
son Amenemha IT. became co-regent 
with him, and his life continued for 
three or four years from this event. 
We have abundant evidence that 
the art of this period did not fall 
behind that of the old Memphitic 
dynasties. To Usersen is ascribed 
the first foundation of the great 
temple of Amen at Thebes, now 
known to travellers as the temple of 
Karnac. 

Many monuments dated in the 
reign of the second Amenemha 
exist, the latest being in his thirty- 
fifth year. Little more is known of 
him than that he made frequent 
wars to the south against the Nubian 
and negro tribes. Of his successor, 
Usersen IT., little more can be said 
than that his reign was moderately 
long, possibly twenty-nine years, 
and that it was a time of peace and 
prosperity. The second great Beni- 
hassan tomb bears witness to this. 
Amongst the manifold pictorial re- 
presentations of this famous sepul- 
chre, illustrating so abundantly the 
arts the manners and amusements 
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of this epoch, is one which has at- 
tracted especial attention, from its 
being supposed to represent the ad- 
vent of Jacob and his family to 
Egypt. It presents a little band of 
traders or immigrants, who made 
their appearance in the sixth yearof 
the reign of Usersen II., bringing 
presents in their hands for the ruler 
of the province, who, surrounded by 
his favourite dogs, receives them 
with a dignified and benignant as- 
pect. The strangers are named 
Amu, a term which in later times 
we find used to denote the Asiatic 
ribes in general. Their home is 
Put, or the Western Put, and if we 
are to suppose that this is the same 
as the Phut of the Scriptures, 
generally understood to be the Libyan 
region to the north-west of the 
Delta, the conclusion will follow 
that the generic term Amu had' a 
more extensive meaning at this early 
period than it had in the fourteenth 
century B.c. These immigrants are 
represented as a thick-bearded race; 
they are accompanied by their wives 
and children (the whole number of 
the party, according to the written 
memorandum of the officer who in- 
troduces them, was thirty-seven) ; 
their goods are loaded upon asses, 
they are armed with bows and ar- 
rows, their robes are gay and of 
many colours, and one of them plays 
alyre. They bring a couple of ani- 
mals of the antelope tribe ; but their 
special commodity was the eye pig- 
ment, called in the Egyptian mestem, 
the stimmi of later times, converted 
by the Romans into stibium. We 
shall see hereafter that previous to 
the date of this painting the Amu 
were already well known in Egypt. 
The next king of this dynasty was 
Usersen, third of the name, who 
reigned about thirty-eight years, 
and became celebrated by his con- 
quests in Jéthiopia. He built two 
fortresses, one on each side of the 
river, at Semneh, to mark theb oun- 
dary of his empire, and keep the 
southern tribes in check. He also 
founded a temple at this place in 
honour of a local deity, and estab- 
lished annual festivals to commemo- 
rate his victories. This temple was re- 
stored by Tethmosis III. with much 
magnificence. It is this king, appa- 
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rently, who is named in Manetho’s 
list, Sesostris, and is said to have in- 
vaded Asia. There is no evidence that 
Usersen IIT. ever carried his arms in 
this direction; and the blunder is 
probably due not to Manetho, but 
to some manipulator of his history. 
The real Sesostris of the Greeks was 
probably Ramesses II. of the nine- 
teenth dynasty; but the deeds of 
several great Egyptian conquerors 
were mixed wp together to complete 
the character which they described 
under this name. Diodorus makes 
a much neurer approach to the name 
of Usersen in his Busiris, whom he 
mentions as the founder of Thebes, 
and the last of a line of nine kings, 
the first of whom bore the name of 
Busiris. It is evident that he had 
before him a confused version of the 
great twelfth dynasty. 

The next king, Amenemha III. was 
the greatest of his line, judging by 
the vast and beneficent works which 
he executed, and of which the traces 
yet remain. To him is due the first 
foundation of the colossal labyrinth 
near which he built himself a pyra- 
mid tomb. But he is also celebrated 
as the maker, or rather the perfecter, 
of the great Lake Moeris, by means 
of which a vast province was ferti- 
lized, and of which the embank- 
ments are still to be seen. He 
appears to have paid the most en- 
lightened attention to the pheno- 
mena of the Nile inundation, and to 
have brought the system of artificial 
irrigation throughout Egypt to the 
highest state of perfection. The 
height to which the waters of the 
Nile rose was by his direction yearly 
registered on the rocks of Semneh ; 
and we learn from these inscriptions 
the curious fact that at this time 
the mean height of the stream 
during the inundation was nearly 
eight yards above that which it 
reaches at the present day. 

Two other sovereigns of this 
dynasty remain to be mentioned 
—Amenemha IV., who reigned 
about nine years, and finally a 
queen, Sebeknefru, who reigned 
four years. Such is the catalogue 
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of the sovereigns of the twelfth dy- 
nasty, under whom Egyptian genius 
had its second great development. 
The art of this period was modelicd 
upon that of Memphis, which it suc- 
cessfully rivalled. The age may be 
compared to the Augustan era of 
Rome; a secondary stage of develop- 
ment, when the productions of a 
prior age had already become classi- 
cal, and the great landmarks of 
literary, scientific, and artistic ex- 
cellence had long been fixed, and 
towered sublime through the remote 
past; and this at a time previous 
to the commencement of all other 
human history !* 

The Theban dominion was con- 
tinued by the kings of the thirteenth 
dynasty, a new family, the first of 
whom may possibly have married 
Sebeknefru, the heiress of the 
Amenemhas and Usersens, and 
claimed the throne in her right. 
The new royal family was at any 
rate related to the old, both being 
claimed as ancestors by the kings of 
the eighteenth dynasty. Contempo- 
rary inscriptions and statues assure 
us of the actual existence of this 
race of kings, who, according to 
Manetho, were sixty in number, 
though we have only contemporary 
monumental evidence of eight or 
nine. These monuments must be 
referred to the earlier part of the dy- 
nasty, whilst the power of the Egyp- 
tian kings remained unimpaired— 
a period which it is impossible to 
fix definitely, but which may have 
been one or two hundred years. 
Then came the now celebrated inva- 
sion of the Hyksos or shepherd kings, 
of whom the Greek historian knew 
nothing, and the fact of which rested 
entirely on the authority of Manetho, 
until recent discoveries confirmed 
his statements. We now know for 
certain that a foreign race really did 
reign at Zoan, and that they 
adopted the arts and the civilization 
of Egypt. The strongly marked 
foreign features of some of their 
kings are preserved in statues 
executed for them, no doubt, by 
Egyptian artists. These Hyksos or 


* Lepsius’s dates for the twelfth dynasty are B.c. 2380 to 2167; those of Brugsch, 


nC, 2612 to 2599. 


Chinese history is said to begin B.C, 2207; Biblical chronologists 
vlace the visit of Abraham to Egypt B.c, 1919. 
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shepherd kings, according to the 
statement of Manetho, continued in 
Egypt 511 years, when they were 
expelled by King Amosis, the 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty. 
The fact of their expulsion by this 
king is confirmed by contemporary 
monumental evidence. The dura- 
tion of their rule rests only upon 
the historian’s authority, which 
there is really no valid reason for 
disputing in the main, whether the 
precise figure 511 be strictly accu- 
rate or not.* The Hyksos evidently 
never succeeded in obtaining do- 
minion over Upper Egypt, and the 
Theban dynasty (thirteenth) reigned 
on, though with much diminished 
splendour, so that we cannot be sur- 
prised at the cessation of monuments 
at this point. Even in the Delta, 
the rule of the Hyksos was not 
supreme, as a dynasty of kings, the 
fourteenth, is registered by Ma- 
netho as reigning at Xois, a city of 
Northern Egypt, otherwise little 
notable. Manetho’s expression that 
the kings of the Thebaid joined 
with those of the other parts of 
Egypt, to wage war against the shep- 
herds, probably refers to these Xoite 
kings. 

A great destruction of monuments 
is attributed to the Hyksos; and it 
is likely enough that at their first 
incursion, the same desolating pro- 
cess took place as has attended 
other invasions of highly civilized 
countries by wild and warlike tribes. 
It is certain, notwithstanding, that 
the conquerors ended with adopting 
the civilization of their victims, and 
it seems that a religious feud was 
the proximate cause of their expul- 
sion. 

Supposing that the Hyksos inva- 
sion of Egypt took place somewhere 
about the year B.C. 2100, it falls in 
an epoch when we find other indica- 
tions of movements amongst the 
tribes of Asia. Abraham’s emigra- 


tion from Chaldee-land is placed 
about B.c. 1921; the incursion into 
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Palestine of Chedorlaomer, king of 
Elam, B.C. 1912. 

The date of the expulsion of the 
shepherds by the Theban king, 
Amosis or Ahmes, has been the 
subject of infinite dispute. Being 
here arrived at comparatively mo- 
dern times, the possibility of es- 
tablishing synchronisms presents 
itself. Approximatively, the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, and the restoration of the 
Egyptian monarchy, may be set 
about B.C. 1600.¢ That the Israelites 
had been settled in Egypt previous 
to this event is generally agreed, 
but whether their exodus took place 
about this time, or three hundred 
years later, or at some intervening 
point of time, is a question still 
disputed with warmth, and about 
which it is unnecessary here to 
express an opinion. From the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, the history of Egypt becomes 
comparatively clear, monumental 
records continuing in an almost 
unbroken series to the latest times. 
The shepherds having been driven 
from the city of Tanis or Zoan, where 
their presence had kept Egyptian 
ambition in check, the kings of 
Thebes now commenced incursions 
into Asia, and soon carried their 
victorious arms as far as Nineveh. 
Tethmosis, or Tothmes I., the third 
king of the line, erected a pillar in 
Mesopotamia to mark the limit of 
his conquests, and his more cele- 
brated son, Tothmes III., followed 
up this conquest by a series of 
expeditions into the same region, 
of which a minute account has been 
preserved on the walls of a Theban 
palace. In this remarkable record 
the yearly campaigns of Tothmes, 
not only in Mesopotamia but in 
other countries—Syria, Arabia, and 
ZEthiopia—are registered with pre- 
cision, and a methodical account is 
given of the yearly tribute paid by 
the conquered nations, the exact 
quantities of gold, silver, ivory, 






* In the Manethonian lists the shepherd kings are divided into three dynasties, the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth, and the years of their reigns are stated in a way 


which shows that the numbers have been corrupted. 


We need not puzzle the reader with 


their discussion ; and we take the simple text of Manetho as given by Josephus, in which 
the whole duration of the Hyksos domination is given at 511 years. 


+ Dr. Hincks’s date, B.C, 1531; Dr. Lepsius’s, B.c. 1684; Brugsch, B.c. 1706. 
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and other products being carefully 
named. There is abundant evidence 
in the temples, statues, and minor 
works of art of every kind which 
still abound, of the immense wealth 
and splendour of Egypt during the 
long reign of this energetic king, 
whose memory the Egyptians trea- 
sured to the latest times, though, 
strange to say, the Greek writers 
who undertook to record Egyptian 
history never even heard his name.* 
The kings who immediately suc- 
ceeded him had the easy task of 
maintaining the empire which he 
had securely established. The monu- 
ments continue to recount their 
wars and expeditions, and to testify 
in an unanswerable manner to their 
wealth and resources. A curious 
episode occurs in this dynasty, 
namely, a religious reformation, or 
one might call it a revolution, 
which lasted, however, for but a 
short time. A king called Ameno- 
phis, fourth of the name, conceived 
the idea of extirpating the worship 
of Amen, the patron-god of Thebes, 
and of substituting a purer form of 
sun-worship. He changed his own 
name, which contained that of 
Amen, and endeavoured to oblite- 


rate the very memory of this god . 


by causing the name to be chiselled 
out on every monument where it was 
found, and numbers suffered this 
kind of mutilation. He removed 
his seat of residence from Thebes to 
a place further north, where he 
built a temple devoted to the new 
religion, the sculptures of which 
have preserved the memory of the 
fact. The splendour of the Egyp- 
tian monarchy does not seem to 
have waned under this régime ; but 
the innovations in religion did not 
last longer than the reign of the 
king who introduced them, and his 
name, together with those of his 
immediate successors, was, in after 
times, struck out of the list of 
kings. Gradually about this time 
the dominion of Mesopotamia glided 
from the hands of the Pharaohs, 
and a warlike nation, the Hittites, 
rose into power, and disputed the 
passage through Syria. A new 
dynasty, the nineteenth, commences 


* He comes nearer than any other king to the ideal Sesostris of the Greeks, 
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about B.c. 1400, the first king of 
which, Ramesses I., we find, con- 
cluded a treaty with the Hittite 
king. His more powerful succes- 
sors, his son Sethos and his grand- 
son Ramesses IT., carried on frequent 
wars with these valiant enemies, 
which ended, however, in a renewal 
of the treaty of alliance and friend- 
ship, and mutual conditions for the 
extradition of runaway slaves. The 
fact that Ramesses II. really made 
an expedition into Syria is attested 
by sculptures on the face of the 
rock of Beirout, which still remain, 
but the monuments do not support 
the view that his conquests were so 
extensive ‘as those ascribed by the 
Greeks toSesostris, with whom he is 
usually identified. If less successful, 
however, than his predecessor, Toth- 
mes III., in extending the dominion 
of Egypt, his reign was not less 
remarkable for wealth and magnifi- 
cence. M. Brugsch affirms that, of 
all the Pharaonic monuments which 
still exist in Egypt, the larger part 
belong to this one king. The great 
length of his reign, and the peace 
which prevailed during the greater 
part of it, enabled him to cover 
Egypt from one end to the other 
with colossal works, in the execution 
of which a slave population, and 
captives taken in war were employed. 
A great city which he built in 
north-eastern Egypt was called by 
his name, the House of Ramesses, 
and there can be little doubt that 
this is the city Ramses, mentioned, 
by the writer of the book of Exodus, 
to have been built by the Israelites 
for Pharaoh. Unless, therefore, we 
suppose that the name is here 
applied by prolepsis, that is, that 
although the city was called Ramses 
in the time of the writer of Exodus, 
it was not so named when first built 
by the Israelites, we must conclude 
thet this Ramesses II. was the 
Pharaoh whose oppressions roused 
the spirit of Moses, and led to the 
flight of the Hebrews, which did not 
take place, however, till the reign of 
his successor. 

A great number of the most im- 
portant papyri which remain belong 
either to the reign of this king, or 
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those of his immediate successors. 
In one of them the name of a 
captive people, employed in the 
roughest labours of building, occurs, 
bearing a very close resemblance 
to the name Hebrew. Some of the 
same people still remained in Egypt, 
and continued to be employed in 
quarrying in the reign of Ramesses 
III., the powerful sovereign who 
heads the twentieth dynasty (B.c. 
1250). This king carried on suc- 
cessful wars by sea and land, and 
one of the Theban temples contains 
a splendid series of pictures, repre- 
senting his conquests. He was 
followed by a line of successors, all 
bearing the same family name, who 
continued to hold the empire trans- 
mitted to them by their warlike 
ancestor. At the close of this dy- 
nasty the royal power was usurped 
by the high priest of Amen, and 
while he and his descendants reigned 
at Thebes, the city of Tanis once 
more rose into power, under a race 
of kings who form the twenty-first 
dynasty of Manetho, and adaughter 
of one of whom was the celebrated 
Egyptian bride of Solomon. The 
close of this dynasty must be placed, 
therefore, shortly after the year 
B.c. 1000. . The first king of the 
succeeding dynasty, Shishauk, in- 
vaded Judea in the reign of Reho- 
boam, about B.c. 970. It is needless 
for our purpose to pursue Egyptian 
history any further than this. We 
wish to keep the reader’s attention 
fixed on the vast tract of time 
through which we have hastily run, 
which lies behind all other history, 
and which yet, thanks to the Egyp- 
tian passion for art and method, 
and to the conservative influence of 
climate, is crammed with substantial 
evidence of the prolonged existence 
of a great people. 

Egyptian civilization had before 
the time of Solomon gone through 
a career like that of European civili- 
zation since its first springing up in 
Greece. The earliest period of 
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which we get a clear view is the 
noblest and the nearest to the teach- 
ings of nature. The middle period 
is one not falling far behind its 
predecessor, but feeling itself already 
old, and looking back with respect 
to a great past. Then comes a 
foreign invasion, checking the re- 
gular development of the national 
genius, and effecting a permanent 
change in it, which becomes manifest 
when a period of renaissance arrives. 
The art of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth dynasties seems to us to 
present considerable analogy to the 
restored classicisms of Europe in 
the fifteenth century. Great artists 
arose under Tethmosis III., Ameno- 
phis ITI., Seti I., and Ramesses IT., 
who are to those of the time of 
Shafra as Michael Angelo and Raf- 
fael to Phidias. With elegant taste 
and colossal conceptions, they are 
more subject to conventional tram- 
mels. 

The story we are about to trans- 
ate lies in the middle period of 
Egyptian history, what we have ven- 
tured to call its Augustan era. The 
beginning of the papyrus being lost, 
we are deprived of much desirable 
information concerning the author, 
and considerable difficulties arise in 
understanding his narrative. We 
make out that he was not of Egyp- 
tian race, but an Amu, one of that 
same tribe whose portraits still re- 
main in the Benihassan tomb; but 
his family seems to have settled in 
Egypt, as we understand him to say 
that he was born in that country. 
He seems to have entered into the 
service of the king Amenemha, but 
to have fallen into disgrace, or be- 
come discontented with his position, 
and at the commencement of the 
text we find him contemplating 
flight.* The name of our author is 
Egyptian, Sa-neha, i.c., Son of the 
Sycamore, or Son of the House of the 
Sycamore. This may not have been 
his original name, but one given 
him upon entering the service of 


* M. Chabas thinks that Saneha was sent on a mission by the king. Once for all, it may 
be observed, that there are a good many points of difference between the views here put 


forth and those of M. Chabas, 
settled. 


Most of these differences will probably admit of being 
They naturally arise from the imperfections of the text and of our hieroglyphical 


knowledge ; but they cannot shake the broad foundation of general agreement. M, Chaba+’s 
exposition does not extend to much more than a third of the whole narrative, 
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the king of Egypt.’ Our translation 
is intended to be as literal as pos- 
sible, but often it is necessary to 
make a bold dash at the meaning. 
Our Egyptological colleagues who 
scrutinize it will doubtless question 
the correctness of many translations. 
We have at the same time endea- 
voured to make it as intelligible as 
possible to the general reader. 

The text begins in the middle of 
a sentence. 


*, . . one of them, to make me obey 
the words which he had spoken. 
When I was on the point of setting 
out, my heart was troubled; my 
hands shook, numbness fell on all 
my limbs. I staggered, yea, I was 
in perplexity to find for myself a 
place of repose. I simulated a herb- 
seller in order to travel ; two journeys 
made I, and returned back. I de- 
sired not to approach this mansion 
(the palace?). I longed to become 
free (?). Isaid there is no life besides 
that. I quitted .... the house of 
the sycamore. I lay down at the 
station of Snefru, I passed the night 
watch in a corner (?) of the garden. 
I rose up when it was day, and found 
one preparing for a journey. When 
he perceived me he was afraid. 
When the hour of supper was come, 
1 arrived at the town of. 

embarked in a barge without a rud- 
der .. I came to Abu....I 
made the journey on foot until I 
came to the fortress which the king 
had made to keep off the Sakti. An 
aged man, a herb-seller, received 
me; (I was) in alarm seeing the 
watchers upon the wall, in daily 
rotation. But when the time of 
darkness was passed, and the dawn 
came, I proceeded on from place to 
place, and arrived at the station of 
Kamur. Thirst overtook me in my 
journey, my throat was parched; I 
said this is the taste of death. I 
lifted up my heart, I braced my 
limbs, 1 heard the pleasant voice 
of cattle. I beheld a Sakti. He 
demanded of me whither I jour- 
neyed (saying), “O! thou that art 
from Egypt.” Then he gave me 
water, he poured out milk for me. 
I went with him to his people. 
They brought me on from place to 
place, I came to... ., I arrived 
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at Atima. (While) I was there 
Ammu-anshi the King of Upper 
Tennu sent forme. He said to me, 
“ Remain with me; thou mayst hear 
the language of Egypt.” I told 
him of these affairs (so that) he 
understood my condition, he listened 
to my disgrace. Certain men of 
Egypt who were among his guests 
questioned me. Then he said to 
me, “To what end (?) hast thou 
performed these things ... . Is it 
true that the wealth of the house of 
King Amenemha reaches to heaven ? 
that the wealth of it is incredible?” 
I said, “It is certain (?).” I came 
from the land of the Tamahu, I 
rebuked my heart, I tamed my 
courage. I was unwearied in (tra- 
velling), I (stopped) not in the ways 
of the renegade, I was not an idler, 
not .... no listener to counsels of 
sloth, my name was not heard in 
the place of reproof, I relaxed 
not. When I was brought to 
this land (Egypt) it was as though 
a god was in it; » land such as 
one which a beneticent god pre- 
sides over, one whose terror ex- 
tends to the lands like Sechem (or 
Pacht) in the season of pestilence. 
He spoke to me, and I answered 
him, (saying) “Save us!” His son 
comes home, bringing prosperity to 
the affairs of his father. He also is 
a god, without fears, none such was 
ever before him, he is most skilful 
in affairs, beneficent in mandates (?) 
going out and coming in. When 
he bids, he makes the regions 
flourish. His father is in his palace, 
he announces to him how much he 
has profited. Moreover he is a 
valiant man, doing deeds of strength 
with his sword, there is not his 
equal. Behold him going up against 
the Petti, he suppresses violence (?), 
he chastens pride, abasing regions, 
his enemies rise not up again . . . 
that which is before him stands not, 
but bows the knee He is joy- 
ful when he sees multitudes, he lets 
not his heart remain behind. He is 
cheerful when he sees contest (?), 
he rejoices when he goes up against 
the Petti. He takes his shield . . 
he redoubles his blows, he smites, 
and none escapes his javelin, not a 
warrior (?) of the Petti can bend his 
bow ; his limbs are like (those of) 
0 
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the greyhound of the great goddess, 
his javelin is named Chemet (desire) 

His country loves him above 
itself, rejoicing in him above a god. 
. Men and women run to call 
upon his name, (saying), “ He is like 
a king, a conqueror from the egg. 
His countenance, ever since he was 
born, has multiplied births, and 
each one is from God. This land 
rejoices in his rule, he widens his 
boundaries. He sub+lues the lands 
of the south, he covets not the lands 
of the north. He has become a 
master over the Sakti, repelling the 
Nemma-sha. When he marches 
forth he knows how to clear the 
way before him. He ceases not to 
do good to the land of those who 
are of his race. 

‘He (i.c., the King of Tennu) said 
to me, “ Yea, Egypt is safe; it is 
good .. . . Behold as long as thou 
art with me, I will. do thee good.” 
He placed me over his children, he 
married. me to his eldest daughter, 
he endowed me with a part of his 
land of the choicest which belonged 
to him, from one extremity to the 
other. It was a good land, Aam 
was its name; there was the fruit 
tabh in it, and the fruit arw. It 
abounded in wines more than in 
water. . . . Its honey was plentiful, 
and its palms, all its trees were 
fruit-bearing. There was barley in 
it, and wheat, there was no limit to 
its cattle. Moreover, licence was 
conferred upon me of going where- 
everI chose. He made me a master 
of servants of the choicest of his land. 
There was given me bread of Mant, 
wine daily, of flesh a dish, of fowl 
in a plate, besides the game of the 
field, which was prepared for me, 
and was brought to me, besides that 
which was supplied for my dogs. 
There was given me abundance of 
milk in every pail. I passed many 
years; children were born to me. 
They became strong, each one; a 
valiant ruler over his servants. . . . 
All men respected me. I gave 
water to the thirsty, I set the 
wanderer in the way, I took away 
the oppressor of the Sakti, put- 
ting a stop to violence; the rulers 
of lands, I caused them to come. 
The King of Tennu permitted me 
to pass many years amongst his 
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people. Every land which I visited 
IT caused it to contribute of the 
forage of its pastures, I divided its 
cattle, I took away its slave popu- 
lation, [delivered . . . . Ismote the 
men. It fell to my sword and tomy 
bow, at my feet, in my many exploits 
. He (the king) was satisfied, 
he loved me, perceiving my prowess; 
he made me chief of his children, 
beholding the valour of my arm. 
‘There cameastrong man of Tennu 
to challenge me in my dwelling; 
he was a distinguished man, he had 
no rivals, he had driven them all 
away. He said that he would fight 
with me; he hoped to conquer 
me; he desired to divide my cattle 
amongst the troop of his followers. 
The king consulted about him with 
me. I said, “I know him not, I 
have never been his guest, I am far 
from his dwelling, I have never 
opened his door, or passed over his 
hedges. He is jealous at seeing me 
in the performance of his duties, 
(he wishes) to take from me cats 
and dogs besides also cows. He 
exacts oxen, goats, bulls, to seize 
them to him. Is there not. ; 
besides me; is there no Petti to 
smite .... Behold If his 
desire is to fight let him -tell his 
business. Doth God forget . 
like those who are dead.” I bent 
my bow, I drew forth my arrows; 
my dagger was blunt, I sharpened 
it. I accoutred myself. When it 
was dawn, Tennu came, she gathered 
together all her servants she mar- 
shalled the districts which belonged 
to her, she longed for this fight. 
Every heart turned towards me. 
Women and men shouted. Every 
heart was sorry for me. They said, 
“Is there another champion able 
to fight with him?” Then (he took) 
his shield, his javelin, his bundle of 
darts. But when I appeared, armed 
(to meet) him, I turned aside his 
arrows to the earth, so that not one 
lay by another. He exhausted his 
arrows upon me. My javelin struck 
in his neck, he cried out (for mercy) 
he fell upon his face, I threw to him 
his sword, I put my chain upon his 
back. Every Amu was glad. I de- 
voted his concubines to Mentu. The 
King Ammu-anshi cashiered him, 
and put me in his office. Then I 
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took his goods, I divided his cattle, 
that which he desired to do to me I 
did unto him. I took possession of 
the things which were in his home. 
I stripped his chamber, I got great 
treasure and wealth, I got much 
cattle. But let God be gracious to 
him whom he hath raised up, whom 
he drove into another land; let him 
be like the sun, his heart mild. 
Fleeing I fled from before him, I was 
received into a house. Wander- 
ing I wandered and was hungry; 
bread was set before me; I fled 
from his land naked; there was 
given to me fine linen. One.... 
there were sent to me many concu- 
bines. My mansion was spacious, 
my place was famous, like a house 
of all the gods, until I fled from this 
country. Grant me (to return) 
home. Permit me to show myself. 
Have I not suffered anxiety? What 
more is there to boast? (Let me) 
be buried in the land where I was 
born. Let there be a fortunate lot 
hereafter; grant me pardon. He 
acts like a beneficent being .... 
his heart pities him who beseeches 
him that he may live in the land. 
He is to him like the sun. He is 
gracious, he listens to the prayer of 
one at a distance. He stretches out 
his arm to smite the earth with it, 
(and him) who does not bring him 
oblations. My name (saith he) is 
King of Egypt; he who lives in his 
domains, serving the Queen of the 
Earth in his house. I hear the com- 
plaints of her children, “O let his 
streams refresh my limbs. Old age 
descends, infirmity overtakes me, 
my eyes are heavy, my hands para- 
lyzed, my legs stagger. When numb- 
ness of heart comes, bring me forth; 
let them carry me to the eternal 
home, the servant of the Lord of 
all; yea let them say, ‘Happy 
(new) birth and eternal transmi- 
grations’ to me.” Behold then, 
spoke his Majesty King Cheperkara, 
the Blessed, to the superintendent 
of .... His Majesty sent him to 
me with kingly gifts; yea, he ac- 
corded to me, like a ruler of all the 
lands, that the king’s children who 
were in his house, should cause their 
complaints to be heard. 

‘Copy of the mandate brought 
tome.... 
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*« Amenemha, living for ever and 
to eternity. A royal mandate to the 
servant Sanecha. Behold there is 
brought unto thee this mandate 
from the king toinform thee. Thou 
has traversed the countries, pro- 
ceeding from Atma to Tennu, going 
from country to country as thy 
heart bid thee. Behold that which 
thou hast done thou hast done. 
Thou shalt not be called to account 
for what thou hast said, or hast not 
said, in the assembly of the young 
men, (nor) on account of thy having 
devised this business. Thy heart 
accomplished it. Thy heart was 
not faint. Thou didst aspire to a 
name which should be in the palace, 
durable, flourishing, like the sun, 
exalting its head among the king- 
doms of the earth, its offspring in 
the palace .... 

*«Thou hast amassed treasures; 
they shall be and abide with thee 
in their fulness..... If thou 
comest to Egypt, thou shalt see a 
house prepared for thee. If thou 
dost homage to the Great House 
thou shalt be numbered amongst 
the counsellors. That is certain. 
Lo! thou hast arrived at middle age, 
thou hast passed the flower (of 
youth?). Think upon the day of 
burial, of the passage to Amenti. 
There shall be given thee jars of 
cedar oil, wrappages by the hands 
of .... (a goddess), service shall 
be done to thee in carrying forth, 
in the day of burial (?) An image 
of gold, the head of lapis-lazuli, a 
canopy above thee a of meska 
(some wood), beasts for thy hunting, 
players on instruments before thee. 
The poor shall make their moan at 
the door of thy tomb. Prayers shall 
be addressed to thee ... . Strong 
shall be thy limbs, thy nerves sound, 
like a lord in white amongst the 
king’s children. There shall be 
none before thee in the land, no 
Amu shall surpass (thee). Thou 
shalt not be treated like the fleece 
of a sheep, it shall be done accord- 
ing to thy wish. The great ones of 
the land shall vie in doing honour 
to thee.” 

‘When this mandate reached me, 
I was standing in the midst of my 
people. When it was presented to 
me I laid myself on my belly. I 
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touched the soil. I gave it to be 
read out before my chosen men, 
yea, I caused my household to 
assemble to fulfil these things, I 
being myself like one mad, for the 
regions of ...., yea, the good 
deliverer inclines his heart to de- 
liver me Thy majesty per- 
mits me to proceed in person home. 

‘Copy of the answer to the man- 
date which I made without (delay), 
saying, 

*« By most gracious favour, con- 
cerning this flight of mine which 
I made to him that knows it not. 
Thy majesty is the good god, lord of 
both lands, loving Ra, paying hom- 
age to Mentu.... lord of the 
scimitar in both lands, son of Ra 
Horus, image of Athom and his 
society of gods the great 
Prince of Abydus, the Queen Ara 
(Ureeus) adorns thy head, the chief 
regents of the waters of the great 
sea in the midst of the lands, the 
great queen of Punt (Arabia), Netpe 
the elder, Ra, and all the gods of 
the land of Egypt, and the islands 
of the great sea. May they bring 
thee life and strength, let them bring 
their presents, granting their dura- 
tions without bounds, eternity with- 
out limits. Let thy fear increase in 
the lands and regions. Mayest thou 
chastise the waters. . . . 

‘«“The message... . from the 
king’s majesty unto me, it is a terror 
to say it, it is too great to be re- 
peated. The great god, the equal of 
the sun god, is mocking me. He 
himself grants me to be near him to 
give counsel to him, to be intrusted 
with his affairs. Thy majesty is 
like Horus, the power of thy arm 
extends over all lands. 

*« The mandate, moreover, which 
thy majesty caused to be brought 
by another hand from Atma, unto 
Anush, even unto Kashu, to the 
Mennus in the lands... . the 
princes of .... May it please 
your majesty, let not Tennu be 
called to account before thee, as it 
were thy dogs. Behold this flight 
which I made, it sought it not, it 
was not of my counsel, it suggested 
it not to me, it distinguished not 
between me and any other person. 
It was like a dream as it appeared. 

‘*T journeyed from Abu.... 
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from the land Unnui, without fear, 
without any one coming after me. 
I listened not to the counsels of 
sloth, my name was not heard in 
the voice of doubt, except for a little 
while, my limbs were rigid, my feet 
stumbled. ... God provided me 
(a guide) in this flight, to lead me. 
Behold, I am not as one afraid, (I 
am as) one knowing the land. The 
sun god hath put thy fear through- 
out the land, thy dread is in the 
region. Before I was set as lord 
over this place, behold thou hadst 
clothed this dwelling, shining like 
the sun. Dost thou desire water 
from the river ? it furnishes drink; 
dost thou desire rain from heaven ? 
it gives nourishment. Thou speak- 
est, and behold I bequeath my 
goods to the children which I have 
begotten in this place. 

*“ When I have finished doing 
this, let thy majesty do as it pleases 
thee. I live from the breath which 
thou givest, loving the Sun Horus 
the image of thy noble countenance, 
loving what is agreeable to the lord 
of Thebes. May he live for ever.” 

‘TI passed a day in Aam, in distri- 
buting my goods to my children. 
My eldest son was over my servants. 
My servants, yea, all my goods, 
were in his hand, my men and all 
my cattle, my fruit-bearing trees, 
and all my woods of dates. When 
I had finished, I appoiuted over the 
regions a director, who was over 
the workmen (?), to send word 
home to give an account.’: His 
majesty sent his chief steward, con- 
troller of the royal house. There 
were loaded boats with him, bearing 
royal presents of all sorts. 

‘The Sakti came to (see) my set- 
ting off. I chose out one of them 
all, in the name of all the officers, 
for the office of .... Upon my 
return to visit the town again on 
the morrow morning, they came 
shouting to me their farewells. 
Their farewells came for a good 
journey to bring me to the palace. 
When I reached the land I was 
received by the king’s children, 
standing on the walls to conduct 
me; the counsellors guided me to 
the palace, to bring me on the way 
to the court. I found his majesty 
in the Old Place, in the pavilion of 
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pure gold. When I was near him 
I fell on my belly, amazed before 
him. The god addressed me mildly, 
I was as one brought out of the 
dark; my tongue was dumb, my 
limbs failed me, my heart was no 
longer in my body, to know whether 
I was alive or dead. His majesty 
said to one of the counsellors, “ Lift 
him up, that I may speak to him.” 
His majesty said, “ Behold thou 
wentest beating the lands, as a run- 
away. Age has come upon thee, 
old age has overtaken thee. It is no 
small boast thou hast. Not a Petti 
surpasses thee. Be not silent and 
without words; famous is thy name.” 
I was afraid to answer. I answered 
in terror: “ Behold,” I said, “oh, my 
lord, how can I answer these things ? 
Behold, is not the hand of God upon 
me? Itis terrible. It remains within 
me as something causing (pain). 
Behold I am before thee. Thou art 
powerful. Let thy majesty do as 
it pleases thee.” When the king’s 
children had been admitted, his 
majesty said to the queen, “ Behold 
Saneha. He went as an Amu, he 
has been made into a Sakti.” Then 
arose a very great shout from the 
king’s children, with one voice. 
They said to his majesty, “He is 
not in the right, oh! my lord the 
king!” His majesty said, “ He is in 
the right.” Then he caused them 
to bring their treasures, their 
chains (?) of . . . He converted 
them .... to the use of the king. 
“By the javelins of the queen of 
heaven... in whose nostrils is life, 
the lord of the stars is reconciled 
. . . from the mouth of thy majesty. 
Thou hast been merciful as the 
born lord of the land. Hail to thee, 
lord of all. Strong is thy house, 
overthrowing thy enemies. Grant 
the breath which is in men, grant 
to us that our affairs may prosper 
in this way. A son of Mehi (the 
north ?), a Petti, born in the land 
of Egypt, fled in fear of thee. He 
escaped from the land through 
dread of thee, being ashamed to 
behold thy face. Doth not the eye 
fear to look at thee?” His majesty 
said, “Let him not fear, let him 
cease to be in dread. He shall be 
@ counsellor among the officers, he 
shall be set among the chosen ones. 
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When ye go forth to the palace 
precedence shall be given to him. 
When he goes out of the palace the 
king’s children shall attend him pro- 
ceeding even unto the great gates.” 

‘I was installed in the house of a 
prince, there were treasures in it, 
there was a fountain in it, the dews 
of heaven watered it. From the 
treasury (were sent) garments of 
kingly attire, spices of the finest, 
such as the king’s nobles love in 
every chamber. There were all 
sorts of liquors (?).... for my 
limbs . . . . for my hair. They 
were brought from the country of 
clothes by the Nemma-sha. I was 
clothed with fine linen. I was 
anointed with the finest oil, I lay 
down upon a couch, there was 
given © me... +. O08 Of ..... 
wood to anoint myself with it. 
There was given me a house of 
. . . « befitting a counsellor. There 
were many labourers employed to 
build it, all its timber was new. 
There was brought refreshment (?) 
from the palace three or four times 
a day, besides what the king's sons 
gave. No sooner was it finished 
than I built myself a tomb of stone 
amongst the tombs ef the chief 
officers (?). His majesty chose its 
site. The chief painter designed it, 
the sculptors carved it, the chief 
purveyor who was over the upper 
country, brought earth (?) to it; all 
the decorations were made of hewn 
stone. When it was ready I was 
made superior lord of the field in 
which it was, near the town, as was 
done to the chief counsellor. My 
image was engraved upon its por- 
tal (?), of pure gold. His majesty 
caused it to be done. No other was 
made like unto it. I was in the 
favour of the king until the day of 
his death came.’ 

‘It is finished (from) its begin- 
ning to its end as it was found in 
the copy.’ le 

The story of Saneha is short and 
simple. Reduced to the English 
language and Roman type it be- 
comes insignificant, and in truth it 
has little claim upon the attention 
of the modern reader, plied with sen- 
sation novels, except its antiquity. 
When, however, we reflect that this 
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narrative is by many centuries 
older than those which we have been 
accustomed to think primeval, that 
the copy which has been preserved 
was written in all probability long 
before Abraham was born, and that 
when that patriarch visited Egypt he 
may have heard Saneha talked of as 
a successful adventurer of former 
days, it is difficult to look with dis- 
respect upon this primitive attempt 
at autobiography. There is nothing 
of the miraculous in it, and what 
there is of bombast is the stereo- 
typed language which we find in 
scores of Egyptian inscriptions, and 
which invariably runs wild when 
the subject of discourse is a king. 
We may judge from the flattering 
description given of Usersen I. that 
he is the king in whose reign the 
biography was written. The king 
whose death is mentioned in the 
last line is Amenemha lI. The ac- 
count given by Saneha perfectly 
corresponds with what we knew 
before, namely, that during the last 
years of King Amenemha he shared 
the throne with his son, Usersen. 
The number of years assigned by 
the chroniclers to Amenemha does 
not agree so Well. His whole reign 
is set down by Lepsius at sixteen 
years, the last seven of which User- 
sen was co-regent. ButSaneha fled 
from Egypt when Amenemha was 
already great and flourishing, and 
when Usersen had already begun to 
take a very active part in affairs, if 
he had not yet received the title of 
king. Yet Saneha remains long 
enough in Tennu to see his sons 
born, grow up about him, and 
enter upon life. Amenemha does 
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not die until after Saneha’s return 
to Egypt, so that his reign must 
have been longer than has been 
supposed. 

Some difficulty arises in determin- 
ing the position of Tennu, the scene 
of our hero’sadventures. M. Chabas 
considers the land of Atima to be 
identical with Edom; and there is 
much to be said in favour of this 
view. The Sakti would then be the 
wild tribe of Arabs who inhabited 
the deserts between Egypt and 
Asia. The name Sakti apparently 
means archers, or rather men of the 
arrow, Sagittarii ; and it is not im- 
possible that the name Scythe, 
given by the Greeks to the northern 
tribes of archers, may be the same 
word. There is, however, some 
doubt whether Saneha’s journey was 
not directed southward instead of 
eastward, and in that case we must 
look for Tennu in ASthiopia, and the 
Sakti would be the wild tribes of 
the south-eastern desert, called by 
the Greeks, Troglodyte, and in the 
Bible, Sukkiim.’ 

These and a variety of minor 
doubts remain to be settled, the 
greatest difficulty in the way being, 
perhaps, the bad writing of certain 
parts of the papyrus, which makes 
it difficult to be certain of the real 
text. We trust, however, that our 
translation, in which an attempt 
has been made to assign some 
meaning to nearly every legible 
word, will form a sound basis for 
the labours of others, and that open 
as it must be to corrections, it will 
be found a guide and aid to those 
who may attempt to read this diffi- 
cult text. 
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BRISTOL CHURCHES. 


HE good citizens of Bristol are 

about the most church-going 
people in England. Brandon Hill 
looks down upon at least forty 
churches, old and new, and a still 
greater number of Nonconformist 
temples. Theshort square tower of 
the cathedral rises just below you; 
on the low ground between the float- 
ing harbour and the New Cut, that is, 
between the natural and artificial 
channels of the Avon, is clustered a 
group of churches rich in imperish- 
able associations. St. Mary Red- 
cliffe; the Temple Church; St. 
Stephen's, with its aspiring tower ; 
St. Nicholas’, once dear to mariners, 
standing almost on the water's edge ; 
St. Werburgh’s; and St. John’s, 
whose spire rises above one of the 
city gates. Besides these, a crowd of 
modern churches and chapels, of 
greater or less pretensions, meet the 
eye as it slowly sweeps round the 
horizon ; among which we single out 
the parish church of Clifton, with 
its air of comfortable prosaic respect- 
ability, and Christchurch, with its 
lofty and well-proportioned spire. 
Amid these scenes we lately wan- 
dered, not unblest, seeking health 
in the milder, purer air, and taking 
refuge from the winter fogs and 
penetrating winds of the midland 
counties. The profusion of churches 
struck us; we endeavoured to form 
some estimate of what had been 
done in ancient days, and what re- 
cently, for the behoof of Christian 
worshippers in this venerable city ; 
and the result is here set down for 
the information of those whom it 
may concern. 

The reader of Fraser shall not 
be wearied with a learned and pain- 
ful disquisition upon the antiquity 
and historic growth of the city of 
Bristol. This, however, we would 
desire him to take note of, that no 
English city of anything like equal 
magnitude (Bristol, with Clifton, 
contains about 170,000 inhabitants), 
combines with ancient renown the 
interest attaching to monuments of 
the past to anything like the same ex- 
tent. Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
what are they but vast aggregates 


of unsightly buildings—creations of 
utility—capitals of modern industry 
—with which the beautiful and the 
ideal have absolutely nothing to do? 
Manchester is ancient indeed; King 
Edward the elder, son of Alfred, 
garrisoned it against the Danes 
nearly a thousand years ago; but its 
greatness and importance are mo- 
dern; it was never, like Bristol, a 
great representative city in the 
middle age. But for the fire of 
1666, the city of London would 
doubtless have outshone Bristol in 
the number and splendour of its 
Gothic buildings; for it must not 
be forgotten that every one of those 
church towers and spires, which, to 
one standing on Waterloo Bridge, 
appear to rise like a forest round St. 
Paul’s, represents an ancient church, 
built in times when religion was 
still fervent, and art genial and 
noble—such churches, in fact, as 
Bristol still possesses. But the fire 
came and destroyed them all. Sir 
Christopher Wren rebuilt them; 
and though we wish to say nothing 
disrespectful of the architect of St. 
Paul’s, it is impossible to feel any 
but the feeblest interest in the non- 
descript, quasi-Italian substitutes 
which he has erected on the founda- 
tions of our old national and Gothic 
churches. York, Newcastle, Chester, 
Norwich, possess several of those 
features of attractiveness which we 
wish toascribe to Bristol, but all ona 
smaller scale and in a less eminent 
degree. 

How the religious spirit in these 
modern days has striven to clothe 
itself in architectural form !—this, 
alas! is on the whole a dreary sub- 
ject, not less as regards Bristol than 
other great haunts of men. The 
Church of England, always distin- 
guished by good sense and averse to 
extravagance, has produced some 
respectable imitations of the ‘ grand 
style’ of old, which evince in their 
builders at least a distaste for pre- 
tentious straining after effect, and 
some dim appreciation of the beauty 
of antique forms. In Christchurch 
and St. Paul’s, if there is nothing to 
rouse the mind from its ordinary 
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attitude of indolent observation, 
there is also nothing which is abso- 
lutely wounding to its esthetic per- 
ceptions. Even a little more than 
this may be said for St. Raphael’s, 
or the Mariner’s Church, which 
stands beside the New Cut. The 
exterior proportions of this chapel 
(which much resembles Newman’s 
well-known chapel at Littlemore) 
strike one as just: within, the 
stumpy piers which support the 
arches, and the unduly straightened 
curves of these, present incurable 
defects. This building is the tri- 
bute which the greatest and wealthi- 
est merchant house in Bristol in the 
nineteenth century has consecrated 
to religion and art. We shall see 
presently what sort of tribute they 
received from the leading Bristol 
merchant in the fifteenth century. 
The efforts of the Dissenters show 
more ambition. Those whose me- 
mories will carry them back thirty 
years, so that they can remember 
the studied plainness, if not ugli- 
ness, which even at that time charac- 
terized all the meeting-houses of 
the dissenting bodies, behold with 
wonder the pointed arches, the florid 
tracery, the niches, canopies, crock- 
ets, and all the rest, with which 
they now embellish their places of 
worship, and are half-disposed to 
imagine that this new-born prefer- 
ence for the ‘ ecclesiastical style,’ as 
they call it, implies some return to- 
wards ecclesiastical principles. Yet 
nothing would be farther from the 
truth than such asupposition. This 
efflorescence of Gothic architecture 
in the camps of Dissent is merely 
the result of a judicious extension 
of the system of commercial puffery. 
Do Moses and Sons, or Solomon and 
Nathan, or the directors of the 
Anglo-Bengalee Banking Company, 
when they rear their colossal deco- 
rated shop or bank fronts to heaven, 
care a fig for the advancement of 
art? Not in the least; they are 
simply advertising themselves, and 
touting for custom. Just so it is 
with the dissenting bodies in large 
towns. There is a keen competition 
among them; there is in each sect a 
considerable proportion of ‘wet’ 
brethren, upon whom the bond of 
membership sits lightly, yet whose 
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financial support cannot conveni- 
ently be dispensed with. It is to 
secure this class of seat-holders that 
all these external splendours are 
found necessary ; for if the Wesleyan 
chapel stood in a poky back street, 
and were as unpretending asa barn, 
the worshippers in the magnificent 
Gothic edifice of the Baptists would 
have so decided an advantage that 
the defection of many light-minded 
adherents of Methodism would be 
the inevitable result. Each sect, 
therefore, regardless of expense, en- 
lists the services of architects stand- 
ing high in their profession; and 
since, thanks to the genius of Mr. 
Ruskin, the Gothic style is now 
generally preferred by these men and 
by society at large, elaborate Gothic 
edifices spring up on every side. 
Unfortunately, the chief part of the 
emblematic significance of the style 
is usually killed out of these showy 
edifices, through the special exi- 
gencies of the congregational mode 
of worship. They are designed for 
preaching-rooms much more than 
for houses of prayer; a large open 
space within becomes, therefore, a 
structural necessity, with a view to 
the comfortable accommodation of a 
numerous body of seat-holders; but 
to obtain this space the spread of 
the roof must be increased, and the 
proportion of height to width les- 
sened; a process which, in so far, 
militates against the aspiring and 
upward-pointing character of the 
Gothic style. That we have indi- 
cated the true explanation of the 
phenomenon, any one may verify 
who takes notice of the new dis- 
senting chapels which are built in 
villages and small unimportant 
towns where there is little denomina- 
tional competition ; these, as a gene- 
ral rule, differ little in appearance 
from the old barn-like meeting- 
houses. 

This seems enough to say of the 
modern specimens of church archi- 
tecture in Bristol. Weary of imi- 
tation and decent mediocrity — 
impatient at the slowness, while 
recognizing the fact, of the growth 
of a receptive and appreciative tem- 
per in these matters—the observer 
turns to scrutinize the works of the 
past, with a half suspicion that 
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genius and creative thought may 
have been absent also from the pro- 
duction of these, and that imagina- 
tion, or the association of ideas, 
aided by the softness of outline, the 
grey venerable aspect, with which 
old buildings are invested by the 
mere flight of time, may have had a 
large share in causing the admira- 
tion which they receive. It cannot 
be denied that some feeling of this 
kind was present with us when we 
first crossed the threshold of St. 
Mary Redcliffe. But the cold fit of 
scepticism gradually melted away, 
as the ideas which are actualized in 
this glorious church forced them- 
selves on our faculties. 

In the genuine spirit of English 
philisterei, the compilers or editors 
of Murray’s Handbook of the West- 
ern Cathedrals have devoted great 
pains and some eighty pages to the 
pictorial and historical illustration 
of the old church of the Augustinian 
Monastery in College Green, now 
called Bristol Cathedral, and have 
said not one word about the in- 
finitely nobler and more interesting 
chureh of St. Mary Redcliffe. The 
reason is, forsooth, because Henry 
VIIL., that bishop of bishops and 
pastor of pastors, decreed that the 
said Augustinian Church should be 
the cathedral of the new see which 
he established at Bristol, and be- 
cause, technically speaking, St. Mary 
Redcliffe is only a parish church. 
As if any one, when studying our 
medizval churches, cared sixpence 
about the particular ecclesiastical 
use or dignity to which they may 
now be put or entitled! What 
people mean when they talk of the 
English cathedrals, is a limited num- 
ber of churches scattered over the 
country, which have certain common 
characteristics of antiquity, spacious- 
ness, and architectural form ; in this 
number one might hesitate to in- 
clude Bristol, but would certainly 
take in Southwell, Beverley, St. Al- 
ban’s, and St. Mary Redcliffe. 

Entering the church by the south 
porch, near the west end, you now 
obtain an unencumbered view of 
the entire nave and choir, even to 
the east window of the Lady Chapel. 
The magnificence of the chancel 
arch impresses you at the first 
glance. Upward it springs, as if 
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with an impatient divine bound, to- 
wards heaven; the slender divergent 
shafts from all the pillars of the 
nave, all tending upwards, but each 
with its own variety of inclination 
and direction, seem, not to end, but 
to lose themselves, in the bossed net- 
work of ribs which strengthen and 
define the vaulted roof. Who shall 
find voice for the impressions which 
such a scene creates? Lost in a sea 
of yearnings—of emotion beyond the 
reach of words—you wander silently 
on, bowed beneath the power of the 
mysterious afilatus which seems to 
surcharge the electric air of the 
sanctuary. Does it mean this? or 
this? or some third thing? Doubt- 
less it has deeper meanings than all 
your plummets can sound; yet thus 
much at least becomes gradually 
clear to you, as it has to hundreds 
before you, that the predominant 
thought in the builders, which the 
building faithfully represents, was 
aspiration; their souls were free to 
mount, and the massy pile mounts 
and soars aloft, obedient to the 
maker’s will. Prayer is defined to 
be ‘the elevation of the heart to 
God ;’ what wonder, then, if in a true 
house of prayer, the very forms of 
the architecture, the tendency of all 
the principal lines, should be in 
harmony with the hearts of the 
worshippers. This is the first and 
the greatest symbolic meaning of a 
Gothic cathedral; this is the lesson 
preached by the pointed arches, the 
gradual contraction of the upper 
spaces, the flying buttresses, the 
tapering spire. The Greek temple, 
so far as it is not a huge stone ar- 
rangement for the purpose of dis- 
playing the external decorations on 
frieze and pediment to the best ad- 
vantage, must be regarded as a cas- 
ket in which something is contained ; 
it directs the thoughts, not heaven- 
ward, but to the cella, which the 
divinity to whom it is dedicated, 
and who is represented there by his 
image, is supposed in some way 
locally to haunt. The domed temple 
suggests this comparison of the cas- 
ket yet more strongly; the hollow 
vault seems to brood over and trea- 
sure up something within it; and 
the notion is confirmed by the con- 
sideration of the origin of the style. 
This application of the arch was in- 
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vented by the Romans for pagan 
worship. The Pantheon of Agrippa 
localized numerous divinities under 
the shelter of its imperial dome; its 
builders had no thought of looking 
upward towards the one God, who 
made heaven and earth. These 
things should be considered by 
critics who are tempted to be fanati- 
cal upholders of classic and pagan, 
as opposed to Christian, art. 
Thereare, however, certain second- 
ary religioug ideas besides this of 
aspiration which a cathedral must 
express. It was universally believed 
in the middle age that an awful 
Presence sanctified the house of God ; 
that the infinite object of prayer was 
not merely ‘our Father in heaven,’ 
but mysteriously resided, and might 
be visited, in his house on earth. 
The building, therefore, must ex- 
press, not aspiration only, but also 
sacramental inhabitation ; the double 
mystery of religion—man rising to 
God, and God condescending to 
man—must be fully shown forth. 
In short, the pagan idea of local 
deity, divested of what was false and 
gross in it, had to be reconciled with 
the theosophic conception of the one 
God, transcending all limits, incom- 
prehensible, unapproachable. To 
satisfy this second idea, the choir of 
a cathedral was fenced round with 
an inner enclosure, and made deau- 
tiful with the brightest colours and 
the most delicate sculpture ; while 
the bays of the semi-circular apse 
(the arrangement adopted in the 
more perfect buildings) so far re- 
called the structural meaning of the 
hollow dome, that, while soaring up- 
wards, they—if one may so say— 
directed converging glances inwards, 
and seemed to bend broodingly over 
the altar whereon the mystery of 
that Presence was consummated 
Again, the upward flight of the 
soul in religion, if it was to be main- 
tained through many ages and in 
many minds, and not to degenerate 
into an unreal mysticism, must rest 
on a solid and inexpugnable basis of 
assurance ; it must spring out of re- 
ligious facts as certain as the exist- 
ence of God, and capable of being 
definitely, that is, dogmatically, 
stated. The spire of a Gothic 
church, therefore, in which the up- 
ward tendency is most distinctively 
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exhibited, rests on the massive and 
sturdy tower, whose solid construc- 
tion and few and narrow windows 
were features copied from the castles 
of those days, which if not strong 
and defensible were useless. The 
tower represented the certainty of 
Gospel verities—the unchangeable- 
ness of the divine promises—the 
impregnable strength of the eccle- 
siastical fortress, against which all 
the powers of evil were never to 
prevail. The modern practice of 
putting large windows into church 
towers entirely defeats this principle 
of typical and structural propriety. 

But all this time we have for- 
gotten the church of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe. There is much difficulty in 
fixing the exact dates of the different 
parts of the structure; but nearly 
all that gives to the whole building 
its essential character as an achieve- 
ment of art is indisputably the work 
of William Canynge, and dates from 
about 1470. Probably no English 
building of so late a date can be 
pointed out which is so little dis- 
figured by the defects of the perpen- 
dicular style then dominant. This, 
too, is to be noted, that St. Mary 
Redcliffe, unlike large cruciform 
churches in general, has no tri- 
forium, the spacious clerestory with 
its lofty and beautiful windows fill- 
ing up the whole space above the 
vertices of the nave arches. The 
church, as it stands (though large 
portions are of earlier date), may 
fairly be said to be the offering of 
William Canynge, merchant, and 
six times mayor of Bristol, to his 
native city. 

A recumbent statue of Canynge 
may be seen in the south transept. 
It is a tall and spare figure ; the face 
full of dignity, quiet resolution, 
austere and antique severity, yet 
softened by a certain high-toned 
graciousness. One cannot fancy 
such a man, in spite of his civic 
honours, six times renewed, presid- 
ing at aldermanic feasts, or illus- 
trious for post-prandial orations. A 
silent man one would rather judge 
him to have been, with a marvellous 
power of work in him, living habi- 
tually in the consciousness of great 
spiritual verities, which somewhat 
dwarfed for him the presentments 
of this busy stage of time. 
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Much more might be said about 
the interior; but words are weak; 
and Bristol is not inaccessible to the 
curious. There is, however, on the 
north side of the church a remark- 
able projecting structure, known as 
the North Porch, about which a few 
details may not be unwelcome; 
especially as the guide-books think 
it enough to say that there are some 
‘curious grotesque sculptures in 
good preservation about this porch.’ 
This is not quite an adequate account 
of the matter. 

The porch is an irregular hexagon, 
communicating by an inner door 
with the body of the church, and 
opening upon the churchyard by a 
large oaken door, encircled and en- 
riched by profuse and curious mould- 
ings. It dates from the latter half 
of the fourteenth century,—an age, 
for England, of great intellectual 
and imaginative activity, when Chau- 
cer, Gower, and Occleve were found- 
ing our literature, and the philoso- 
phy of the Universities still felt the 
impulse which the great schoolmen 
had imparted to European thought. 
The outer surface of the walls is 
divided into two tiers of canopied 
niches, the former sainted occupants 
of which have been of course thrown 
down and destroyed. Never did 
human fancy disport itself in more 
wild and wayward freaks than these 
which, perpetrated here in stone, 
after the lapse of five hundred years, 
and in spite of the corroding influ- 
ences of our gloomy climate, still 
move the spectator to a wondering 
smile. Among the supports of the 
pedestals of the lower tier of niches 
may be noticed, 1. a creature with 
the head of a bull, web feet, and a 
mermaid’s tail, ending in a barbed 
sting; 2. a monster with a human 
head, the body and hoofs of an ox, 
raised dog’s ears, and tusks; 3. 
another human-headed figure, with 
eagle’s claws, and the tail of an ox. 
The supports of the canopies of this 
tier are grotesque animals, the hinder 
half of which seem embodied in the 
wall, while the sculptor’s cunning 
has given to the visible parts a dan- 
gerous and threatening appearance, 
as if all these grinning dogs, terrific 
eagles, ghastly dragons, and fero- 
cious lions were about to spring at 
you out of the wall as you walk 
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through the silent menagerie. Was 
it a different hand, or merely a dif- 
ferent mood of the same artist, which 
moulded one of the canopy-supports, 
not into a grotesque monster, but 
into a most lovely and tender group, 
—an eagle brooding over some half- 
score of eaglets, all easily and natu- 
rally sculptured, and with wonderful 
mastery and feeling,—bending down 
her severe and stately head over her 
darlings with an expression of inef- 
fable tenderness, which is all the 
more striking as coming from that 
stern and imperious nature ? 

The upper tier of niches rested on 
pedestals which are just at that 
height to which a spectator’s eye is 
most naturally drawn; here, there- 
fore, the art of the sculptor essayed 
higher things. The supports of the 
pedestals in this tier—the technical 
name for them, we believe, is mise- 
reres—are crouching human figures, 
crushed apparently, and writhing 
under the burden they have to bear, 
which presses, in one on the right 
shoulder, in another on the left, ina 
third on the back, and in a fourth, 
the face of which has a peculiarly 
hard and base, though not unintel- 
lectual expression, and which sup- 
ports itself on feet and hands while 
fronting the spectator, on that part 
of the person which under such cir- 
cumstances would be topmost. 

These figures appear to represent 
souls in pain. One is evidently a 
Greek philosopher, with head nearly 
bald, and of venerable aspect, the 
upturned face expressing the pained 
perplexity of a noble nature, which 
has sought in all directions for truth, 
but has not found it. The arrange- 
ment of the folds of the mantle, in 
the crouching and unnatural posi- 
tion of the figure, is managed with 
extraordinary skill. Another is in 
a sitting posture, facing the specta- 
tor; the pedestal rests just below 
the back of the neck; its crushing 
weight reveals itself in the lines of 
agony by which the brow is fur- 
rowed ; one could fancy one saw the 
drops of cold perspiration beading 
the forehead. A closer scrutiny 
would doubtless bring to light other 
remarkable sculptures. It would 
require an hour merely to take stock 
of all the work that is crowded in 
and upon the mouldings of the great 
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door. One of these is filled up with 
foliage ; birds peep in and out among 
the boughs, some pruning their 
feathers, some pecking at the fruit, 
some disporting gaily or quarrel- 
somely together. In the triangular 
spaces formed by the cusps of the 
tracery are four reclining figures 
boldly drawn, each with the head 
resting on the hand; but for whom 
they were intended we could not 
conjecture. The artist seems to 
have been willing that the church 
porch should read the same lesson 
to the thoughtful that the church 
herself reads; no unclouded scene 
of light and peace and holiness is 
found within her gates, nor is here 
pourtrayed upon her walls; true art 
also is ‘a net that gathers of every 
kind ;’ and while, round one mould- 
ing, the figures of saints and angels 
defile in orderly array, an inner face 
next to this is crowded with hideous, 
wicked, leering countenances. Nor 
will the pure grotesque spirit be 
repressed ; absurd centaurs sprawl 
before you; and old men jog along 
seated sideways on donkeys; and a 
boy rides triumphantly on a lion, 
holding the animal’s tongue in his 
hand for a bridle. 

Accustomed as we all are to the 
poverty of conception, the endless 
repetition of a few weak forms, the 
prim and stiff handling, which beset 
nearly all the sculpture of the pre- 
sent day (except when, again under 
Mr. Ruskin’s auspices, the workman 
occasionally so far asserts his free- 
dom as to produce, in considerable 
variety and not without vigour, 
graceful forms of foliage), we are 
tempted to speculate on the causes 
of the extraordinary difference be- 
tween our own and the fourteenth 
century. The conditions of an age 
of religious doubt and transition 
seem to furnish the obvious solution. 
Art, to become free, diffusive, na- 
tional, must be the symbol of a naive 
religious faith. The religion need 
not be true, but it must be tho- 
roughly believed in: so believed in 
as to colour the habitual thoughts, 
and influence the daily usages of a 
people. ‘The lively Grecian,’ and 
even the austerer Roman,lived and 
moved in an element of faith, which 
left no part of his mind bare, which 
coloured all his perceptions with its 
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beautiful hues, and enraptured them 
with its ideal forms. Religion is the 
possession of the secret of the uni- 
verse; art is the interpretation there- 
of; they who have the secret are 
driven by the necessity of nature to 
seek for the interpretation. Philoso- 
phy and Christianity destroyed the 
naive faith of the ancient world, and 
classic art could thenceforward be 
no more than a revival, a rendis- 
sance. But Christianity itself be- 
came a naive faith for Europe in the 
middle age, and engendered the rich 
and various creations of Christian 
art. A sample of these we have 
been here passing under review. 
That spirit of joy —the life-element 
of the worshippers of Homeric gods 
—the flight of which from modern 
life is bewailed by Schiller in his Gods 
of Greece,—breathes once more from 
the work of this wondrous porch, 
and is the secret of that exuberant 
fertility of artistic resource which it 
exhibits. At home in the colossal 
temple of a faith which burst all 
local limits, and aimed at nothing 
less than subduing and satisfying 
universal humanity, these unknown 
artists of the middle age found again 
that glorious freedom in their work 
which characterized their brethren 
of the ancient world, and used it for 
the execution of far higher and more 
significant conceptions. 

A word, before we conclude, upon 
the restorations which have been in 
progress on different parts of this 
church for many years. They are 
now, it is said, executed most con- 
scientiously, each decayed stone 
being separately replaced. But some 
years back less care was taken, a 
fact which we were able to verify. 
While examining the restored front 
of the north transept, we were struck 
by something awkward and unsatis- 
factory about the appearance of the 
upper portion of the two great but- 
tresses which support it. They pass 
by graduated slabs into the wall, 
while out of the topmost graduations 
slender shafts rise to the parapet, 
and terminate there in pinnacles. 
An instinctive feeling suggested that 
the original work must have been 
finished in a different way. We 
went round to the south transept; 
there, sure enough, the correspond- 
ing unrestored buttresses terminated 
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in beautiful pinnacles, the tops of 
which did not quite rise to the level 
of the parapet. Still the possibility 
remained that the difference in the 
mode of finishing the buttresses on 
the north and south sides might 
have existed from the first; espe- 
cially as, in Britton’s history of the 
church, published in 1813, there is 
an engraving in which the north but- 
tresses appear exactly as they do 
now. But all doubt on the subject 
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was dispelled by a reference to Bar- 
rett, who, in a large and careful en- 
graving, given in his History of 
Bristol, published in 1789, exhibits 
the north buttresses terminating in 
similar floreated pinnacles to those 
which now crown the southern ones. 
Is it too much to hope that the 
authorities charged with the resto- 
rations will consider the propriety 
of replacing the old buttresses 
according to the original design ? 


THE ANGELS SONG. 


KNOW I have heard them sing, Child, and I know that they spoke to me, 
With my mother’s arms about me, while I sat on my mother’s knee ; 
And she told me of love that saved us, and a Father we had on high, 
And the grave that we need not fear, Child, and the soul that can never die, 
In the gleam of the summer lime-trees, in the glow of the summer’s day, 
And I heard them singing faintly then, for their voices were far away. 


Again, when I walked with the Loved one—you remember the Loved one, dear— 

And the smile that is gone from among us, and the voice that we must not hear, 

The voice was so tender and earnest, that joy was too deep for mirth, 

And my heart was too full for speech, Child, and Heaven had come down on 
Earth. 

Not a drop in the cup seemed wanting, the thirst of a life to fill, 

And farther and fainter the song died out—but I heard the Angels still. 


Then the Loved one was taken from me, and I bowed my head in my hand, 
For my bark was free on a silent sea, and I was alone on the strand. 

The day had gone down for me, Child, the light of my life was fled, 

And I longed for the sleep of an endless night, and to lay me beside the dead ; 
Then I clung to the arm that smote me, with a prayer from a bended knee, 
And my heart climbed up to meet the song, and the song floated down to me, 


I have heard them so often since, dear, at church on the Sabbath morn, 

When the organ swells, and the praise goes up, that ‘To us a Child is born ; 
And here in the hush of my home-life, and there where the little ones play, 
And once in the tremble of twilight, at the turn of the night and the day. 
Each time they call in a clearer strain, they sing in a sweeter tone, 

And I look for the Reaper to house the grain, and the Master to claim his own. 


I know it will not be long, Child, for they bid me home at last, 
To the place where the pledge of the Future is linked on the Love of the Past, 
Where the lonely may seek a shelter, where the friendless may find a friend, 
Where the heart’s desire shall be granted that has trusted and loved to the end, 
Where there’s fruit in the gardens of Heaven, from the hope that on Earth was 
betrayed, 
Where there’s rest for the soul, life-wearied, that has striven, and suffered, and 
prayed, 
G. W. M. 
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a Cale of Spanish California. 


CHAPTER I. 
LOS OJITOS (THE LITTLE SPRINGS). 


N the lower part of Alta Cali- 

fornia, between the Sierra de Las 
Salinas and the sea-shore, lies a plea- 
sant tract of land. Its name is pro- 
nounced Anglice, Los O’hetos, the 
o’s round and sonorous. The little 
springs, rising near the house, 
unite, and form a clear perennial 
stream, which, winding westward 
for a mile, loses itself in the sea. 

This Rancho is at the same dis- 
tance north of the equator as the 
island of Crete, or the valley of 
Cashmere; so I will not descant 
upon its climate. ‘The house is a 
two-storied building, long and low, 
with a red-tiled roof and broad over- 
hanging eaves. A double balcony 


or corridor runs along the front, 
which looks westward towards the 
sea. On to these corridors the doors 
and windows open, and at either 


end is a cedar staircase. 

Before the great house, some 
twelve paces off, stands a well-con- 
structed ramada, or house of boughs, 
about twenty-four feet square, open 
in front, and supported by smooth 
pillars of the palo colorado. A few 
low stools are its only furniture. 
Over a fire in the middle are sus- 
pended three iron vessels; and at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, 
the bower is redolent of stewed beef, 
chilis, tomatas, and what not. In 
hot weather it serves both for kit- 
chen and comedor. You lounge 
against a pillar with your plate in 
hand, or sit upon a stool with plate 
on knees, according to fancy. But 
T anticipate. A solitary Indian girl 
tends the pots: otherwise house and 
bower are tenantless. 

Let us follow the babbling stream. 
It soon leads us to a pretty tableau, 
and a prettier babble than its own. 
Four women are kneeling, each at 
the upper end of a smooth white 
board, which slopes down from her 
waist to the pebbles on either mar- 
gin of the stream. They are wash- 


ing. First, they dash a gourd of 
water over the linen, then rub it 
with soap, then knead it vigorously, 
and so on; until at last it is tightly 
twisted and thrown aside into a 
basket. 

The morning is hot, but our lady- 
washers are under the shelter of a 
broad canopy, which spans the 
rivulet. Weeping willows grow on 
either side, and in this spot their 
long boughs have been interlaced, 
so as to form a grateful shade. 

Two of these ladies are on either 
side of the brook which, just here, is 
narrow and deep, and is bridged 
over above the bower. Their lithe 
movements, as they rock to and fro, 
stoop forward to dip the gourd, or 
turn round to throw a finished piece 
into the basket, enable you to see 
them all four in various positions ; 
and an animated conversation which 
is going on enables you to hear the 
modulation of their voices, with the 
ripple of the current as an under- 
tone. 

They talk volubly, softening the 
hard consonants, gliding from one 
to another, but lingering upon the 
broad vowels,—a fair balance of 
sound, graceful and well poised. 

One lady was several years older 
than the other three. Now and 
again one of these would call her 
Madre, though one only was her 
child. The other two were younger 
sisters of her husband, but had 
never known a mother. I think 
either of those girls would have 
given up a lover at Madre’s bid- 
ding; yet one must admit that they 
have a headstrong, unreasoning way 
about those matters, as we shall 
perhaps see before long. 

But I do not get on with my 
sketch. The senior lady has a 
melancholy face, unrelieved by a 
loose black dress, which is confined 
but slightly at the waist with a 
heavy cord. There is no moroseness, 
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however, about her look, and much 
play about the mouth when she 
speaks. Her hair is silky and black, 
her eyes dark and lustrous. 

The two scnoritas on the other 
side of the stream resemble each 
other closely, but the first has hair 
ashade lighter than the other. They 
both have drooping, black-fringed 
eyelids, pearly teeth, and a com- 
plexion clear but brunette. The 
thick soft hair falls rather forward 
on forehead and cheek, but is drawn 
back and divided behind the neck, 
falling down the back in two broad 
plaits. A little bright kerchief 
round the neck heightens the colour, 
as you know. These are Julia and 
Francesca. 

The young lady behind Madre, 
the one whom they call ‘ Nita’ and 
occasionally ‘Nifa, is unlike the 
rest. If it were not for a frequent 
loving look, you would scarcely take 
her for Madre’s child. Her head is 
rounder and her face smaller than 
those of the other three. Loose 
masses of chesnut hair, with a 
golden tinge flashing through it in 
her constant movements, fall about 
her sweet face and bosom. Ever 
and anon she tosses them back, in 
vain, except to show you the lilies 
and roses of her cheek. And as to 
her lips, we know there is nothing 
in art or nature like a pair of ruby 
lips with a glimmer of pearls be- 
tween. Moreover, her eyes are 
heavenly blue, and she is at this 
time just seventeen years of age. 

I was obliged to have a donzella of 
seventeen. You would never have 
read my story without her; and if 
it had been necessary to scour the 
country far and near, I must have 
found her: so now, as she happens 
to be in limine, let us be content. 

On the former evening, two 
strangers, travel-soiled and on foot, 
asked entertainment for the night. 
* Pasen adelante, senores,” had been 
the courteous welcome. So the tra- 
vellers walked in and laid their 
burdens aside; the cigarito was 
proffered and smoked: conversation 
ran on in its former channel, a pas- 
toral one; glanced thence to poesy, 
to music. Don Mariano (Madre’s 
husband) played the guitar and 
sang (all Mexicans do); the ladies 
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sang in chorus; Dons Estéban and 
Alberto, Mariano’s younger brothers, 
sang; Don Guillermo, the big 
stranger, sang; and the puzzle to 
the whole party was that he fingered 
the guitar-and sang better than the 
Senor himself, the pink of cuballéros, 
and spoke a purer Castilian than 
Madre herself, in whose veins ran 
the bluest blood of Old Castile. 

Yet his physique was of the Saxon 
type, and every now and then 
he would address his comrade in 
English. The latter was a surly- 
looking young man, half proud, half 
shy, who either was unable or un- 
willing to join the conversation. 

Only when the ladies had retired, 
and the gentlemen were consuming 
tobacco in the corridor below, did 
the host ask his guests whence they 
came. ‘From the northern mines ; 
by way of San Francisco and Mon- 
terey” ‘On foot? [A Ranchéro 
never walks fifty yards}. ‘Yes, on 
foot.’ ‘Ca-a-Rramba! Two hundred 
leagues a-foot ! Aquellos hombres!’ 

Well, the four ladies are washing 
away with great vigour as we have 
said, and holding an animated con- 
versation. What we noticed when 
listening just now was their sweet- 
ness of voice and grave of utterance ; 
but if we were to familiarise our- 
selves with the language and their 
rapid way of speaking, we should 
hear them discussing their new ac- 
quaintances. 

The manners and speech of Don 
Guillermo have impressed them fa- 
vourably, and a certain romantic air 
about the other stranger, with his 
short dark curly hair, and sad grey 
eyes, was more attractive to the 
ladies than to those astute Dons 
Estéban and Alberto. 

Last evening, and again at the 
morning chocolate, the sejioras no- 
ticed that ‘ Carlo,’ as his friend called 
him, did not eat till they were 
served, and would wait on them in- 
stead of letting them serve him as 
they would have done. The simple 
creatures also noticed that his hands 
were small and delicate, though 
bronzed by exposure; whereas the 
large paws of Estéban and Alberto 
protruded angrily from the tight 
sleeves of their short Ranchéro 
jackets. 
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‘ Pero son Yangées,’ said the Doiia 
Julia, in a dolorous tone: for these 
new citizens were ill affected to the 
Great Republic. [a.D. 1852]. 

‘No, my child,’ Madre answered ; 
son Ingléses, they are Englishmen. 
The caballéro told your brother this 
morning. He was attached to the 
British Legation in Madrid.’ 


* Paz con Inglaterra, 
Y con todo el mundo guerra,’* 


shrilled Juanita, tossing back her 
fulvous locks; and looking defiance 
at Julia. But the latter maintained 
a peaceful demeanour, and soaped 
her linen demurely. 

In the meantime a scene of still 
greater activity is taking place in 
the corral, at a distance of half-a- 
league. 

‘Lhe corral is an oblong cattle-pen, 
formed of red-wood stakes, driven 
deep into the ground. At one end 
a hundred and twenty cows and as 
many calves were standing huddled, 
lowing angrily. At the other end 
the Dons Estéban and Alberto pre- 
sided over a large fire, which strug- 
gled fitfully against the bright sun- 
light. Each held a long branding 
rod, with one end in the fire. The 
Seiior Don Mariano, on a strong 
roan horse, occupied the middle 
space, and poised a lasso: near him 
stood three vaquéros, or native herds- 
men. The Englishmen had been 
counselled, in plain Spanish, to keep 
behind the fire, and to look out for 
squalls: so they stood quietly and 
watched the performance. 

The Sefor cast his lasso into 
the throng: the roan backed, and 
dragged out a heifer. Then the 
three vuquéros seized the lasso and 
ran firewards, dragging the heifer 
across the open space. The cow 
charged, but Don Mariano engaged 
her midway, waving his sombréro, 
and making his horse prance and 
curvet before the furious beast. 
So the first yearling was branded, 
loosed, and bounded bellowing back 
to its angry parent. These manceu- 
vres were repeated, and the clamour 
increased. 

* Mira estos hombres !’ said Alberto 
to his brother, in consternation; for 
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in defiance of orders, the two stran- 
gers moved along under the pali- 
sade, approaching the herd; nearer, 
nearer: the brutes shrink back; 
Don Guillermo draws the noose of a 
lasso round a heifer’s neck, grasps 
the tail also, and drags it off, saying 
to the other, ‘ Have a care, Carlo!’ 

‘ Quedado!’ shouted Don Mariano 
from the centre; for in the mean- 
while the maternal cow came down 
upon them furiously; and as Carlo 
slipt aside, her horn passed through 
his flannel-shirt, above the belt. 

‘Ca-a-Rramba!’ exclaimed the 
horseman: but the supple Carlo, 
turning, vexed the cow in the rear: 
and another roar came from the fire 
as the calf was branded. Then the 
game grew fast and fiery. Don 
Mariano and his men, Don Guiller- 
mo and his friend, vied with each 
other which should make the most 
despatch. 

As they returned to the house, 
Don Alberto made the following re- 
mark to Don Estéban, ‘ Demonios 
son estos hombres!’ 

Nor was the proof of their energy 
lost on Mariano Arianas, that keen 
observer, on the roan horse. 


CHAPTER IL. 


EL DORADO. 


What is here? 

Gold? yellow glittering precious gold. 

All the world ’s a stage. Having 
plunged in medius res, and intro- 
duced the ladies first, according to 
the laws of arts and manners, let 
us restore an Act, played out some 
two months since, but in which our 
two Englishmen sustained the prin- 
cipal parts. 

In a small log cabin at the foot of 
Mount Shasté, two men are sleep- 
ing. The last ember has ceased to 
glow. A cold grey light and a low 
temperature pervade the place. The 
latitude is that of Tortosa, Naples, 
and the Golden Horn: but fourteen 
thousand feet above the valley, above 
the climbing groves of oak and cy- 
press, soars the radiant peak of 
Shasté, crowned with everlasting 
snow: wherefore it is cold. 


* Peace with England, and war with all the world. 
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One of the slecpers moves, yawns, 
flings abroad his arms, and then with 
bent elbow rests his head upon one 
hand. He is a splendid fellow. You 
may see it in the dusky light of 
dawn. Large of limb, and broad of 
shoulder; grey-eyed and tawny- 
haired. 

With a look half-quaint, half-sad, 
he turned to the companion of his 
woes, and mused, ‘My poor Carlo! 
No wonder it has floored you. Hope 
deferred for five weary months, and 
then swept away with such a rude 
harsh hand. And those pretty brats 
at home, to whom my legacy should 
have gone. Ah, well! sighing won’t 
(lam a watercourse. How Carlo 
raged! and now the storm is spent, 
how dolorously he clings to mother 
earth’? And down the gorges 
plunged the river with its ceaseless 
roar. 

William Briggs lifted his gaunt 
body from the ground, and pre- 
sently his broad back loomed over a 
cheerful blaze: but the torrent’s roar 
sounded in his ears like the mock- 
ing of a fiend: and Carlo, groaning 
in his sleep, and clutching at the 
carth with pallid fingers, smote him 
with a sense of wretchedness. 

For on the former day a calamity 
had befallen them. Ill brooking 
the throng of men in populous dig- 
gings, where the gold was known to 
be plentiful, they had moved up the 
country some months before; pack- 
ing their tools and blankets, with 
‘ummunition and provisions, upon 
« much enduring mule, and travel- 
ling themselves on foot, carrying 
each a rifle, for this was the land of 
the red-deer and the grizzly bear. 

Beating up the left bank of the 
viver,* sometimes on its margin, 
sometimes toiling over rugged clifis, 
through which it dashes violently, 
they ‘prospected’ as they went 
along. The river-bed had yielded 
large quantities of gold in its lower 
course, and they thought that in 
some hollow nearer to its source, a 
leposit might be found. 

And so it was. They struck upon 
a crevice in the bed-rock. It ran 
outwards from the river, and then 
along, parallel with it. Its jagged 


* North fork of the American river. 
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ridges were filled and overlaid with 
a stiff clay, in which the gold was 
bedded. So they cleared a space of 
surface earth, a dozen feet in width, 
and about one hundred and fifty 
yards in length, ‘ prospecting’ as 
they reached the clay, which guided 
them along the crevice. 

Months of severe labour and pri- 
vation. They built a hut on the 
mountain slope, toiled and slept, 
toiled and slept; for the gold-fever 
was upon them; in their veins 
coursed the fire, and over them the 
demon flapped his wings. 

Sunday was spared from toil, with 
bitter but constrained reluctance. 
Life was more than gold. Their 
flour was exhausted: the tea had 
gone. They eked out the ammu- 
nition jealously: each charge of 
powder and ounce of lead repre- 
senting so much meat. Only on 
Sunday was a shot fired: then one 
would take the constant mule, and 
go up into the mountains to seek 
the deer: the other would hover 
about the claim, armed, and ill at 
ease; for now the gold-fever was 
spreading, the Indians were on the 
gold-trail; they were no longer to 
be trusted. They would lurk round 
the cutting, and after pelting storms, 
when the sun glistened on the clay 
or naked rock, revealing its trea- 
sures, would gather round impetu- 
ously, to seize the glittering grains. 

But the two friends resolved that 
their claim should be sacred, and 
that if necessary they would guard 
it with their lives. So it was a 
weary time for stomach, heart, and 
brain: and when at last the trea- 
sure was within their grasp, when 
the precious clay, with its untold 
wealth was collected in a few small 
mounds, and a week’s careful wash- 
ing would have set them free, free 
with the whole world for their 
home, and a welcome everywhere 
among the haunts of men; down 
had come the rushing torrent, and 
swept it all away in one wild flood, 
and left them homeless on the 
mountain-side. 

So the two wanderers sat over 
their fire, tearing their shred of 
salted vension, each willing that the 
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other should begin to talk. Most 
of us know what it is to complete a 
task, and to feel that we can do no 
more. So it was with them. They 
had toiled, endured, suffered. The 
limit had been reached. The same 
feeling was uppermost with each, 
‘Let us go.’ 

Silently they put their blankets 
on the patient mule, little else they 
had to pack, and turned their faces 
southwards. M 

At’ es eaten they exchanged 
their little bag of prospect-gold for 
coin. It was about a hundred dol- 
lars, or less than £20 in all. 

Still, Briggs was the possessor or 
inheritor of £2000, and knew that 
he might draw on the firm of Star- 
chie for part or whole of that sum; 
but five little sisters, and three tall 
lads had to be provided for ‘at home:’ 
and William, whose heart was big 
and strong like his body, would 
leave his legacy to who might want 
it more, and turn an honest penny 
for himself. 

Starchie senior was an old friend 
of William’s father. He advised 
the two adventurers to go still south- 
wards, and take to farming or to 
cattle grazing. William might buy 
land, at a dollar and a quarter per 
acre, of the State ; or he might spend 
a year on a Rancho, which was in 
good working trim, to get an insight 
into the system. He gave William 
an introduction to one Sefor Don 
Jose Joaquin, &c.; and the friends 
started together, modestly, on foot. 

But Carlo knew nothing about 
William’s legacy,.or alluring pros- 
pects. He cared little about mer- 
chant or hidalgo; for a dull cloud 
had fallen and closed around him. 
Through the darkness he gras 
one hand only, and firmly: and it 
will be seen hereafter that it is well 
to grasp a strong hand and to trust 
a true heart. 


—_— 


CHAPTER III. 
A CHECK. 

Two or three days had elapsed 
since the arrival of the two 
strangers at Los Ojitos. They stood 
at their bedroom door in the clear 
moonlight, 
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‘Slow place this, Carlo,’ said one. 

‘Well, I don’t know,’ was the 
answer; ‘we wanted to see some- 
thing of Ranchéro-life, and I’m sure 
the stout hidalgo is awfully civil.’ 

W. B. You called him ‘the fat 
Don’ a day or two ago 

C. Yes; but that was my country 
manners. One gets a little polish, 
living amongst women. 

W. B. Hem! Don’t you think 
now, we might move southwards to- 
morrow? 

C. O, of course, 
‘ Teucro duce,’ &e. 

But this was said testily. So he 
of the tawny beard made answer, 

‘You know I was made for a 
pioneer, Carlo. Tl go to-morrow 
and send you word when I find 
work for us both. There are plenty 
of people passing this way from the 
southward.’ 

C. No, by Zeus, I won’t stay with- 
out you. Let’s have one more day, 
and I'll go. [After a pause.] I say, 
dragoman, what's the English for 
Ardilla ? 

W. B. Squirrel. Suppose we say 
a grey tree squirrel,as you want one 
for a lady 

C. How terribly 
getting ground. 

W. B. Then we start on Friday 
morning. Is it a bargain ? 

C. If you hold to it. 

Then the young man got into bed, 
thinking to himself, ‘Confound the 
old Mentor! He’s right though. 
T can’t stand the fire of La Nijia’s 
eyes. Blue fire, by all that’s celestial! 
And what a golden glory of hair it 
is! And what a fool I am! I-——’ 

But sleep overtook him at this 
juncture, and held the dominion till 
day to dawn; when Carlo 
shouldered his rifle, stole down the 
wooden stairs, and made for the 
Eastern hills. 

He strode across the plain, wishing 
to reach the hills before the sun was 
up. A rush of horses through the 
damp grass gained upon him, and 
soon Alberto reined up at his side 
with a led horse. 

Don A. On the table are éortillas 
and chocolate, friend; let us return. 

C. A thousand thanks, Sefior Don 
Alberto. But I am weary of the 
plains. I seek the mountains. 


if you like. 


sharp you're 
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Don A. A lioness is in the spurs 
of Las Salimas. We lost a full- 
grown steer not many days since. 

C. Will you join me? Wemight 
encounter your enemy. 

But the horseman declined this 
invitation, and returned to his cho- 
colate. 

Invigorated with the clear morn- 
ing air, and amused at the idea of 
Don Alberto stalking a puma, in his 
equestrian costume of short cha- 
queta, and calzoneras, adorned with 
silver buttons, and open at the out- 
side seam, displaying the white linen 
drawers, the manifold deer-skin 
gaiter, and the light deer-skin boot 
with its huge jingling spur ; amused 
at this mental picture, the cynic pur- 
sued his way, worked up the course 
of a stream, and looking up, saw 
above him a proud stag, standing in 
a broad beam of the morning sun. 
For an instant it returned his gaze, 
then with a toss of the antlered 
head, turned away, and was lost to 
sight. He reached the eminence 
and looked round. Undulating hills, 
bristling with crops of wild mustard, 
lay between him and the mountains. 
A few scrub oak were growing by 
the watercourses, round the bases of 
the hills. 

Now the stag glided from a dark 
coppice on the eastern slope, bounded 
over a dry chasm, and up the flank 
of the opposite hill, in a series of 
great jumps; so the sportsman knew 
that it was a black-tailed buck. 
[ Cervus macrotis. | 

On and on, bounding above the 
mustard crests, and followed by a 
switching sound, as the shrill stiff 
weed whistled in its track. 

Carlo beat round the northern 
skirt of the hill, but before reaching 
the trail on the other side, he saw 
the stag across the next ravine, 
making his way over the hill beyond, 
and still due east. 

So he stalked the deer till noon, 
when it no longer showed its heels 
aloft in air, but toiled wearily, drag- 
ging its branching horns through 
the relentless weed. 

Now he knew that the buck would 
seek covert. Beyond them was a 
knoll with a crest of holm-oak, in- 
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terspersed with grey boulders and 
clamps of juniper. The stag would 
rest in this pleasant spot. So Carlo 
crawled up the lee-side on hands 
and knees, and lurked behind a 
tree. 

The sun is now due south. 
shortened shadows fall dark and 
hard upon the ground. Certain 
that the game is close, Carlo stands 
there faint and weary, knowing 
that Ja leona, if she came that way, 
would try his nerve. 

But the harsh short bark of the 
coyote* comes down the valley, nearer 
and nearer: two, three, four, or five, 
running down a trail. On a sudden 
they come to a check. A harsh 
clamour ensues. They have chanced 
on a cross trail. ‘So, so!’ thinks 
the hungry man under the holm-oak, 
and cocks his piece. 

Then the stag springs up from a 
covert close at hand, and stands, 
with heaving sides, staring wildly 
up the pass. But a foe more terrible 
than the coyote is on his flank. The 
rifle’s sharp crack rings a death note 
in his ear. Down he lies: no bound- 
ing now: a quivering of limbs: a 
lolling out of the tongue: a glazing 
over of that splendid eye. 

Carlo cooked and ate his kidney 
in the ravine, for there was water 
there. Ever and again from the 
knoll above came the weird barking, 
a wild refrain; but a few strips of 
flannel swaying in the breeze se- 
cured his prize, and he again struck 
eastward. 

Beyond the line of mustard, he 
found fair upland pastures, still 
further a forest of white oak. Here 
the tree squirrel sleeps away the 
afternoon in leafy solitudes. At the 
least disturbance it awakes and 
utters a low soft whistle. 

Such a sound now greeted his 
longing ears under the oak trees. 
Then a pale grey shadow glided in 
and out among the branches. He 
watched patiently where it dis- 
appeared. At length the tip of a 
tail, rising a little, then a twinkling 
eye, peering under it. Half an inch 
below; steady ; fire! 

So this wily sportsman knocked 
a bit of bark off under a squirrel’s 
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nose, and secured the timid animal 
without injury. The tail was per- 
fect: a brush of silver grey longer 
than the whole body. Creeping 
down the back, too, the new fur 
gave promise of a goodly summer 
coat. 

Carlo hooded the grey friar with 
his tobacco-pouch. ‘ You little beg- 
gar,’ he said, ‘don’t I envy you?’ 
and turned homewards with a light 
heart. But the light heart grew 
heavy as he went. The cloud was 
over him again. ‘ Home,’ he thought, 
‘ what home?’ and smiled bitterly. 

But Don Guillermo breakfasted 
at the Rancho, and afterwards, falling 
to work on the trunk of a tree which 
was lying in the court, took what 
he was wont to call ‘a breather.’ 
The three girls stood in the upper 
baleony, overlooking his work. Julia 
on one side, and Francesca on the 
other, each had an arm round Nita’s 
little waist. ‘I wont stay,’ she said; 
‘I tell you I don’t like him. He is 
cold, like Estéban, and reads one’s 
thought, like papa.’ 

‘But you shall stay, Niaiu de mis 
ojos!’ said Julia softly. ‘He is 
brave and gentle: and see how strong 
he is!’ 

And still they looked on: but 
William, unconscious of their look- 
ing, hewed and hacked away. 

At the sound of horses approach- 
ing, the douzellas fled: but Don 
Mariano, with a led horse, surprised 
the Englishman at his work. 

William mounted, and rode with 
his host down to the sea-shore, and 
along the sand at a pleasant canter. 
The swell broke on the shore with 
solemn thunder, and sent its foam- 
flakes scudding at the horses’ feet. 
Don Mariano was riding the roan, 
William a powerful chesnut. ‘ Civil 
fellow this Arianas, thought the 
latter ; ‘no humbug about him. Fine 
beast this: splendid stride!’ 

‘ At how much do you value this 
horse?’ he asked. 

‘ At the price of your acceptance,’ 
was the ready answer, asif the other 
had been reading his thought: ‘ Al- 
herto shall select a young horse fer 
Don Carlos. He is a light weight.’ 

‘ But we are povres, pleaded Wil- 
liam. 

‘You are rich in a service which 
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I shall ask at your hands,’ said the 
hidalgo. 

And William said, ‘It is granted 
before you ask.’ 

What the favour was which the 
rich man had to ask of the poor will 
be seen by-and-by. William in the 
meantime beguiled the dinner-hour 
by telling the story of their mining 
disaster. 

‘Cuan presto se va el placer! said 
the Don, punning on their mis- 
fortune. But William garnished 
his tale with the exploits of Don 
Carlos—how he had fought a drawn 
battle with a bear, how he had pre- 
vailed against a warrior of the Crow- 
feet tribe, and made a friend of his 
vanquished foe. And you might 
have thought that the narrator had 
been sitting by all those months, 
with folded arms, or had been look- 
ing on serenely from the heights of 
Mount Shasté or Olympus. 

Alberto and Esteban were going 
to saddle some of the three-year-olds 
that afternoon: would Don Guil- 
lermo join them ? So the three young 
men rode off, with Cristobal, the 
chief vuguéro; but the Sefior would 
smoke his cigarito with the ladies. 

As they rode away Don Mariano 
said to his wife, ‘It is well. He goes 
to Santa Perona.’ 

‘And Don Carlos ?” 

‘Goes with his friend.’ 

Whereupon Julia rose up and 
kissed Juanita’s forehead; and the 
latter young lady clasped Julia’s 
hand, pressed it to her lips and then 
to her breast, as much as to say, ‘ It 
is with love to you that my heart 
beats so.’ 

The family of Arianas were as- 
sembled for the evening meal when 
Carlo appeared in front of the ram- 
ada, The ladies greeted him: ‘ Buenas 
tardes, Don Carlos.’ But Alberto 
said, satirically, ‘Buenas noches, 
senor.’ 

‘Come, scfior,’ said Madre: ‘ sit 
near to me, and relate your adven- 
tures. The lion has not killed you: 
but what ravens fed you in the 
desert ?” 

‘This hungry bird, sefora, he 
said, pointing to his rifle. 

Don Mariano lifted the heavy piece 
curiously. ‘And what food did it 
bring ?’ he asked. 
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‘ A kidney.’ 

* Kidney ?” 

‘From a black-tailed buck. But 
it was too heavy for the poor Jnglés, 
or he would have laid it here.’ And 
Carlo laid his battered sombréro at 
Madre’s feet. 

She smiled, and the Don thought 
within himself, ‘Bueno! It is 
caballéro, this poor Inglés.’ 

‘But if your Grace will lend me 
a little mule, I will return with the 
buck before the moon is over head.’ 

William had come in meanwhile. 
‘We'll go together, Carlo,’ he said; 
‘TI want to talk to you.’ 

Horses were at their disposal, and 
a sumpter mule. Don Mariano 
would accompany them, or Alberto. 
No, the Englishmen would not tres- 
pass on their kindness. A moonlit 
walk in the hills would please them 
well Una mulita, as Carlo had said, 
to carry the buck: no more. 

Then the hunter modestly un- 
rolled a little bundle, and produced 
the hooded squirrel. 

Every one looked except Juanita, 
who cast down her eyes; and again 
her heart beat loudly. 

‘Alma mia,’ said her mother. 
‘The caballéro is better than his 
word. See what he has brought 
you: Ardilla bonita P 

‘A favour to your father’s guest, 
seiora,’ he said, giving it into the 
young lady’s hands. 

Then she looked at him with a 
tear in her eye; and a little sigh, 
but no word escaped her lips. That 
sly fellow, Don Guillermo, had ele- 
vated his friend to the rank of a 
hero, you see. 

Carlo has since been heard to say 
that at that moment he felt like a 
suddenly enriched pauper; bewil- 
dered by a host of vivid sensations, 
‘wheeling with precipitate paces’ 
through the brain. One brooding 
fear is present—the fear of waking 
to find it was a dream. 

As far as one could observe, how- 
ever, he was wide awake, and eating 
heartily, a moment afterwards ; say- 
ing little, for his stock of Spanish 
was small, and he was well aware 
that those’ supercilious Dons, Esté- 
ban and Alberto, would be glad to 

catch him tripping. 

But now the sumpter mule is 
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saddled, Don Guillermo declines 
the services of Cristébal, the chief 
vaquéro. They will take no dogs. 
Only the large English pistols, which 
bite when they bark, and a little to- 
bacco in Carlo’s seal-skin pouch. 
Nita gives it up reluctantly. She 
likes not this night wandering. 
Don Carlos is already tired. She 
wants no vension. So she would 
tell Don Guillermo, if it were not 
for that basilisk eye of Alberto 
watching her. 

The two friends were accustomed 
to travel by moonlight, with a 
sumpter mule. As they went, they 
talked. 

W. B. You saw the chesnut horse, 
with a star? 

C. Yes. 

W. B. Up to my weight, think 
you? Suit me, eh? 

C. Poor old boy! 
may get it. 

W. B. En effet, it’s mine. 

C. Yours ? 

W. B. Yes; 
pinto, 

C.. What's that ? 

W. B. A piebald, with a wall-eye 
and a rat-tail. 

(, And other amiable qualities ? 

W. B. Yes: jumps bow-backed 
and stiff-legged, lays back its ears, 
and squints horribly. 

C. What a lark! 

W. B. Zebra, you mean. Alberto 
held on by pummel and cantle. 
Then I tried him. 

C. Bravo, Briggs! 

W. B. But I couldn't get him far. 
He stood up on his hind legs, and 
struck out like a prize-fighter. 
Then I pulled him over on the top 
of me; and what with that, and 
laughing at the brute, my sides 
have ached ever since. 

C. But you don’t mean to say 
they’ve given us the nags? 

W. B. It’s a sort of retaining fee. 
There is method in the hidalgo’s 
generosity. It seems that Alberto 
is about to come into his kingdom, 
which is an estate between Las Sa- 
linas and the next ridge, the ‘ Monte 
Diablo,’ I think they call it. They 
have built a large corral and a little 
house there; but it has never been 
stocked yet; and we are going over 
to help Alberto. He has five hun- 
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dred head of his own, and Mariano 
sends fifteen hundred to graze, for 
this place is overstocked in the dry 
season. 

C. Long live Alberto! You’ll be 
minister of the interior, I suppose, 
and I shall be intrusted with the 
portfolio of foreign affairs. 

W. B. We shall have a rare time 
of it. There are pumas and griz- 
zlies, wolves and jackals, Tulare 
Indians and Texan horse-thieves, to 
be repelled or exterminated. 

Then William Briggs told his 
friend a sad tale which Don Ma- 
riano had confided to him during 
their morning ride. A notorious 
horse-thief, called ‘El Yanqué’ by 
the Spaniards, but ‘Yankee Jim’ 
in the North, had been pursued in 
the previous year by a party of 
Ranchéros, amongst whom was Don 
Mariano’s only son. An encounter 
took place between El Yanqué with 
his desperadoes and the ill-armed 
but chivalrous Spaniards, in which 
the young Arianas was mortally 
wounded. 

Then they mused for a time, each 
following the bent of his own 
thought, until William spoke again. 

W. B. Alberto is a curious fellow, 
Carlo. When Mariano told him to 
select a good horse for you, he said 
you should have ‘ El pinto, un ca- 
ballo divinsimo,’ 

C. I was rather rude to him this 
morning. He has been taking more 
interest in me than I care about, for 
the last few days. But that’s all 
over now. When do we go? 

W. B. Not till Wednesday. And 
look here, Carlo. I am going to 
take up the cudgels for Alberto. 
Say that Los Ojitos were the Go- 
vernor’s house, and little Nita my 
sister. Say she entertains a foolish 
preference for you, whose prospects 
are shady; you wouldn’t press your 
chance ? 

C. Why do you ask me, Will? 
Verbum sap. Yl be downright 
rude to her; and there’san end of it. 

W. B. You can ride the divinest 
pinto, and break him in: and there 
are the other ladies, you know. 

Three or four hours passed; the 
mule with its load, and the men 
with theirs, drew near the pleasant 
house sleeping in calm moonlight; 
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not a sound reached them, nor a 
human eye saw them; but William, 
reverting to the sore subject, said, 
‘Carlo, don’t let anything come be- 
tween you and me?’ and the other 
answered, ‘ All right, old boy, trust 
me, and [ll be true.’ 


—_ 


CHAPTER IY. 
A CROSS. 
And, like a lowly lover, down she kneels, 


Don Carlos adopted a different 
system of horse-breaking to that 
which was in vogue at Los Ojitos, 
and generally in Mexico and Spanish 
California, 

The custom there is to lasso a 
young horse, and gradually to ap- 
proach it, hand over hand along the 
lasso. If it permits you so to draw 
near, you slip on a halter, blindfold 
the horse, and saddle, while two 
men stand at the head coaxing and 
soothing it. Then you mount; the 
eye-cloth is removed; the horse 
stares wildly about, and starts off at 
full speed. You apply the end of a 
lasso, and goad with a spur, to 
maintain the idea that not the 
horse, but you, are making the pace. 

But if a lassoed horse rejects your 
advances, another noose is cast round 
its legs; it is tripped up; the near- 
fore and off-hind legs are bound 
together, while another man halters 
and blindfolds it. 

Bound in this way, it is allowed 
to rise, and the saddle is put on. 

This latter was the process to 
which el pinto had been submitted 
with such unsatisfactory results. 

But Carlo rode it for a day or two 
without the saddle, taught it to 
know his voice and to follow him on 
foot, or to come when he clapped 
his hands. Then he saddled, with- 
out blindfolding it or girding 
tightly. After that he tightened 
the girths a little, and put a sack of 
beans on the saddle. Lastly, he 
sprung into the saddle himself, but 
by that time the horse was accus- 
tomed both to man and saddle. 

At Los Ojitos the gentlemen were 
wont to look in at the ramada, and 
to take a basin of milk porridge, 
pindle con léche, at ten o’clock in the 
forenoon. One morning they were 
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discussing this repast, and the 
ladies were amongst them, though 
not partaking of it, when a peculiar 
shout was heard; and the pinto 
came flying over the court wall with 
Don Carlos on its back. 

The hand of the Sefior was trans- 
ferring a spoonful of porridge to his 
mouth; it was arrested midway, 
and the mouth slowly ejaculated, 
‘Ca-a-Rramba!’ The wall was four 
feet high, and the idea of surmount- 
ing it without a ladder had not pre- 
viously occurred to the Sejior. 

Leaving his horse at the sheds, 
Don Carlos came to the bower for a 
light. No, he will not take pindle; 
he ate a tortilla for breakfast. He 
clapped his hands and the piebald 
trotted up and rubbed its head 
against his breast, awaiting his plea- 
sure. 

Again Don Mariano gave vent to 
his wonder ; but Julia came forward, 
and gave the horse a piece of maize 
cake, and stroked it kindly, saying, 

Caballo buéno! Pinto bonito? 

The ladies all knew the story of 
Alberto and William finding their 
match in this quiet horse. The 
Sefior, having heard it from Cris- 
tébal, told his wife, who told it to 
the girls ; and they laughed together 
till the tears came into their eyes. 
They were pleased at the triumph 
of their surly guest, and would 
make allusions to Alberto’s discom- 
fiture. And their brother, being 
strong in ‘ badinage,’ would give as 
good as he took. 

But the younger lady shrank from 
these encounters. She dreaded the 
basilisk eye of Alberto. She had a 
secret, and felt sure that he knew 
it. And oh, if he were to banter 
her on such a subject, how could 
she bear it? She also knew that her 
father was a discerner of secrets; 
but that was another thing. Now, 
by some revulsion in her habit of 
feeling, she could have fallen at her 
father’s feet and confessed the 
truth to him, while she would fain 
have concealed it from her mother. 
She felt, without stopping to think 
why, that her father, the shrewd 
man, trusted this stranger; and for- 
got that aman may be trusted by 
all, but only loved by one. 

‘Those were restless days for Carlo, 
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ill-conditioned fellow that he was. 
Every day his manner grew more 
cold and distant. He was still a 
puzzle to Mariano, who thought he 
could read a man as you would tell 
the points of a horse. The women 
set little theories on foot. Could one 
of them have said aught to pain 
him? Had Alberto or Estéban done 
so? Had he and his friend quar- 
relled? They were seldom together at 
that time. Had the povre formed an 
attachment in his land; and did one 
of them remind him painfully of the 
cruel one? That must be it. He 
avoided their society, only spoke to 
them when addressed, and then in 
a hasty and abrupt manner. He 
was a victim of Cupid, doubtless ; 
pierced with a barbed arrow; and 
all attempts to draw it out increased 
his anguish. 

But this legend only obtained in 
conclave. No one of them believed 
in it. ‘He was so different the first 
few days, Nita thought. Poor little 
parasite. In those few days she had 
spread a thousand twining tendrils ; 
and what was there for them to en- 
fold? She gave in her adhesion to 
the story of unrequited love, but 
had no faith in it. 

In her heart rang the echo which 
his voice had wakened ; a response 
deep and tender. A careless hand 
might have swept over the chords 
for ages; but would they have re- 
sponded in such tones? What 
answer? ‘There was no answer to 
her questionings, no evidence for 
hope to cling to; but hope was a 
living power; it could live, and 
would work, if she had strength to 
trust it; so she flung the whole 
energy of her mind and heart into 
this simple lesson, ‘ Hope,’ or per- 
haps I should say ‘ Trust!’ 

And, poor weak child, as we may 
think her, and foolish, as in our 
self-sufficiency we may deem her 
wisdom, she had the strength of 
purpose to decide on one thing, and 
the strength of nature, or of grace, 
to do it. And this was no light 
thing; it was giving herself, for 
good or ill, to one absorbing senti- 
ment. And if the decision of her 
mother and those two whom she 
called her sisters must be taken, 
they would say it was for the latter, 
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would weary her to give it up, per- 
haps, and might—a thing she could 
not bear—disparage him in their 
sadness. 

So she kept it down, and overlaid 
it with sunny smiles and seeming 
merriment; thinking how easy it 
would be to take these off again, and 
be at her own sad silent level when 
alone. 

And Carlo saw the painted cover- 
lid, and took it for the colour of her 
heart, and as he tightened the girths 
and mounted the ‘divinest pinto, 
he thought to himself bitterly, ‘ It’s 
all serene. Dear old Bill is too 
punctilious. It makes him fanciful.’ 
But if Carlo had known how the 
the young lady ‘squeezed the cap- 
tive squirrel in her bedroom, and 
what large hot tears fell upon it, he 
might have owned that his friend 
was right, and that he was right for 
keeping faith with him, and avoid- 
ing her. 

‘The ladies want to give you a 
reading lesson,’ William said to 
him, one evening; but he shrank 
from them, and going out to where 
the brawling of the stream relieved 
his humour, spouted his ballads to 
the trembling stars. Sad work he 
made of them, no doubt, pro- 
nouncing his Spanish in an uncouth 
way, and feeling more the power of 
the rhythm than the sense ; 


The sad mechanic exercise, 
Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


Meanwhile preparations were 
made for a start. Two thousand 
head of cattle were selected, herded 
together by day, and coralled to- 
gether at night. As far as could be, 
the herd was made gregarious. 

William became expert in driving 
cattle, but his friend was too impe- 
tuous. While the great herd moved 
slowly along, Carlo would pick out 
some straggler, dash at him with a 
loud cry, and drive him to the front. 
As he executed this flank movement 
a young bull or steer would lower 
its head and charge; so that a di- 
version was created, and the pinto 
incurred terrible risks. 

A calm energy and patience are 
the qualities which make a good 
drover. If you urge cattle they 
become angry, and scatter as soon 
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as the ground affords an oppor- 
tunity. 

They were to take twelve horses, 
besides those which they rode, to 
the new Rancho; also four mules 
with pack-saddles to carry the lug- 
gage. But the brood mares were to 
to be left at Los Ojitos for a time. 

The day came at last. Such a 
long weary dayjfor Juanita! Every 
one was in a bustle. Madreand the 
two elder girls made a mountain of 
tortillas and little maize puddings ; 
packed a hundred little parcels, and 
these by fives in larger parcels ; stow- 
ing them in unfathomable saddle- 

S. 
Don Guillermo received a present 
of the most aromatic properties. It 
was a jar containing ten bundles 
of cigaritos, rolled by fair fingers. 
For William had by this time esta- 
blished friendly relations with them 
all. With Nita he used to talk play- 
fully, and help her to keep that 
painted coverlid over herheart. He 
knew her secret in part; butdid not 
William remember his ‘ grande pas- 
sion ?’—a much more serious affair— 
and had he not outlived it? Love 
in youth is like a frost in blossom 
time; that year the bud withers, the 
tree bears no fruit, but grows and 
gathers strength for the years to 
come. 

But to-day it all seemed frivolous 
and utterly wearisome to that weary 
little heart. She scarcely heard 
what people said to her, there was 
such a ringing in her ears. And 
though she smiled, it was a bitter 
smile, for she felt it was a lie. 
‘Why should I belie my true, true 
heart?’ she mused. ‘Can I not live 
and suffer; ay, and die? What is 
life? Ah me! Ah me! But he, 
too, is sad. If he should know I 
love, would it not cheer his heart? 
Courage, courage! What return do 
Task? <A look, aword. It is not 
much; yet how much! how much 
to me!’ 

In this way, or in some such way, 
the r child, in her bewilderment, 
tried to think. The power of reason 
had deserted her. She was carried 
along by a resistless impulse. 

The moon was full. They in- 
tended to travel through the night, 
and to camp at sunrise on the Es- 
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trella. There the cattle would rest 
or graze; the pasture was good, and 
the river would restrain their wan- 
dering; there they could lasso fresh 
horses, take breakfast and a siesta, 

The partida was on the move. 
The caballéros had taken leave of the 
Jadies and were getting to horse: 
Carlo’s conscience smote him for 
want of courtesy. He had lingered, 
and was stammering out some 
thanks to Madre for all her kind- 
ness. Then he walked out moodily 
to the sheds, and found there a white 
figure standing by the horse. 

Carlo would have avoided this 
interview. He knew who it was, 
and could not trust himself with 
her alone. Uulike hers was the 
love he felt for her. Stifled now by 
his promise to William, by his sense 
of honour, it smouldered like a 
hidden fire; and all around him 
wreathed the smoke of angry pas- 
sion and impious complaint of 
wrong. 

‘ Don Carlos,’ she said. 

C’. Seifiora ? 

N. You will not think ill of me? 

C. Of you? 

N. I want you to accept some- 
thing. 

[Carlo was surprised, and in 
doubt. ] 

N. Why do you not speak ? 
heart is breaking. 

C. I dare not speak. I must not 
say what I would. 

Then lifting up both her hands, 
she drew nearer. He felt her breath 
on his mouth. ‘Stoop, Don Carlos,’ 
she said, and put a cord round his 
neck. At the end of it was an amber 
crucifix which he had seen on her 
breast. 

Then they stood silently gazing 
at one another. He held out his 
hand, and said ‘Ad/os.’ 

She took his hand in both of hers, 
fell down on her knees, and kissed 
it. ‘A-dios!’ she sobbed piteously ; 
and a large warm tear fell on his 
wrist. 

So he rode away, no longer mood- 
ily, and angry with his lot; but full 
of tenderness and hope. 


My 


Carlo rode by the side of his 
friend in the wake of the great herd, 
which surged to and fro like troubled 
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waters in the pale moonlight; but 
his memory lingered under the dark 
shed; he could still see the white 
figure kneeling there with streaming 
locks, and hear her sobbing piteously. 
How should he tell William .what 
had passed, how ask counsel of his 
friend? He could not tell him. He 
felt that it was to him alone this 
bounteous child had given all she 
had to give; that he could not share 
even the knowledge of it with 
another. ‘ Adios! Adios! God guard 
thee, little one!’ 

The night was long and toilsome, 
but none worked more patiently, or 
felt less weary, than Carlo. Don 
Mariano wondered at him. William 
wondered at him. As the night 
wore on, Carlo began to hum old 
tunes, and talk to his friend of early 
days, and recall old memories of 
their boyhood. 

And William thought, ‘I can’t 
make him out, to-night. Has any- 
thing passed betweenthem? No; I 
have his word against that. He must 
forget her. It’s well that we've got 
away.’ 

And Carlo would sometimes ques- 
tion himself: ‘Have I broken faith 
with Will? Haven’t I avoided her? 
Did I say anything then? No, I 
am blameless. It is a free gift. God 
guard thee, sweet giver !’ 

‘I can’t get the subject out of my 
head, thought William, ‘the poor 
fellow looks so happy. I wonder 
whether old Brownlow left him any- 
thing, after all. One has heard of 
such things before.’ 

Carlo had been adopted by Mr. 
Brownlow, an old friend of his 
mother’s, but had given grave offence 
to his guardian, two years before 
our narrative opens. News of the 
old man’s death reached them, a 
month ago, in San Francisco. Carlo 
was crushed with grief: ‘You know 
it isn’t the money,’ he said to his 
friend ; ‘ you never thought me mer- 
cenary, did you?’ 

CHAPTER V. 
CUPID 


Let us pass over an interval of 
a few days, during which Don 
Mariano and Estéban have returned 
to Los Ojitos; Don Alberto has also 
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ridden away and left our friends in 
charge. 

We are now inland, between the 
two main ridges of the Coast Range ; 
far from the hearing of the wave: 
nearer to the haunts of the grizzly 
bear and puma. 

But it is broad daylight. The 
mighty hunters are in their fast- 
nesses; and if it were not for a 
crowd of vultures, wrangling about 
the bones of a defunct steer, you 
would hear nothing but the lowing 
of kine in distant pastures, and a 
whisper of the little river Lorenzo 
in its grassy bank. 

The house stands on a gently 
rising ground above the stream. It 
is a small cottage with high pitched 
roof, and a corridor in front, formed 
by the deep projecting eave. The 
roof is of red tiles, the walls of 
brown adobés, or unbaked bricks. 
The house faces and looks down 
the valley. At its back, or south 
side, is a clump of white oaks, 
among which a few tame cows are 
chewing the cud. 

The interior of the house is in 
two compartments, of which the 
smaller is a bedroom. At about 
two feet from the ground, coarse 
pieces of sail-cloth, by way of beds, 
are stretched on rude frames of oak, 
and above one of them is a square 
window, with a wooden shutter. In 
the middle of this room stands a 
block with a basin on the top, and 
on either side of the door hang the 
implements of the toilet and the 
second flannel shirt. This is the 
sanctum of the two Englishmen. 

In the middle of the larger room 
is a rude table, and round the walls 
are pegs and hooks of various sizes, 
for hanging up saddles and bridles, 
lassos, cooking utensils, tools, and 
what not. 

The fire, burning night and day, 
is ten paces in front of the house, 
There is the cuisine, there the com- 
mon rendezvous for food and gos- 
sip; around it men and dogs repose 
at night, and over it those nimble 
vestals, the vagu¢ros, keep continual 
watch. 

We have left the fair sex on the 
shore of the much resounding sea. 
Here we see nothing more like a 
vestal virgin than Cristébal, stand- 
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ing in the camp-fire’s ruddy glare, 
an hour after midnight, or folding 
his red sarapé round him, in the 
morning mist. 

William and his friend rise before 
the sun, walk a few paces down the 
stream to where the water is deep, 
plunge in and swim to the next 
rapids, then return with dishevelled 
locks and whetted appetites. The 
pindle con léche is being gently 
stirred over the fire. They despatch 
a bowl of this delicious porridge, 
and a broiled steak, or if fresh meat 
is not to be had, a twist of carn 
secco, and a gourd of milk. 

Then the five horsemen scour the 
country, collect the cattle in a hol- 
low, and count them. Cristdbal, 
with one vaguéro, goes in search of 
the stragglers. The Englishmen 
return with the other vaquéro. 
Leaving him to yoke the draught 
oxen and follow, they take their 
axes to a grove of beech and alder, 
up the stream; and soon the wood is 
ringing with swift blows. The sap- 
lings fall and are stripped of their 
branches more quickly than Manuel 
an haul them away; but oxen are 
slow brutes when yoked; and 
dragging trees over rough ground 
is tiresome work. 

By-and-by our friends return to 
dinner, and beguile the moments 
with literature, or needlework, while 
the vaquéros perform culinary parts. 
But alas! for the bright-eyed naiads 
of the ‘ Little Springs,’ ‘ the delight 
of subtle laughter, the delight of 
low replies” They get through 
their ‘ pig-tail,’ as Carlo calls the 
carne secco, With a garlic or a few 
beans; and then to work again. 
‘One can’t be always billing and 
cooing like those doves, you know.’ 

‘ At least, one isn’t,’ was the laco- 
nic answer; and again they scoured 
the country, collected and counted, 
penned stragglers into the corral, 
and returned to the great work. 

» It grows day by day. A double 
row of beech stems are planted 
firmly in the ground. These are 
united by cross-beams, forming ten 
stalls, each ten feet in width. Slop- 
ing cross-beams above form the 
roof, thatched for the time being 
with miscellaneous branches. The 
back and sides are filled in with 
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tall willow stakes, which will soon 
take root, and spread tough shoots, 
so as to form a living wall. 

Here they work till the sun is 
low on the ridges of Las Salinas: 
then leaving Manuel to prepare for 
supper, they-gallop away to collect 
and count once more. There are 
stragglers to be found, driven in, 
and corralled, the whole herd to be 
counted, the cabulldda to be driven 
in, and fresh horses lassoed for the 
next day’s work. 

Man and horse is weary: night is 
wearing away; Manuel sleeps over 
his mess of meat and beans; round 
the herd a thousand coyotes hover 
with weird lamentations, wailing 
for their prey. 

At length supper is despatched. 
The long valley glimmers in the 
misty moonlight: at its head stand 
the little house and long range 
of sheds; a camp-fire flaring in 
their angle, and the dim forms of 
prostrate men and dogs. The cattle 
are slumbering in the dewy grass, a 
mile below; but five tame cows, 
with their calves, are among the 
clump of oaks near the house. 

The dogs whine in their sleep: 
their muzzles are distorted with 
fear. The figure of Cristébal rises 
from the earth, steals noiselessly to 
the house, and enters. 

§ La loval? 

On a sudden, a sharp crash and a 
fearful howl ring through the still- 
ness; the howl is taken up for miles 
around, and in amongst the moun- 
tains by innumerable voices. Such 
a wail! You might have thought 
the last trump had sounded, and 
that the sons of perdition answered 
to their doom. 

As it died away Carlo drew his 
rifle in at the window, and said to 
William, ‘ Look at that fellow, Cris- 
tobal.’ 

So William looked out and saw 
the grim vaguéro skinning a huge 
grey wolf, by the light of the moon. 
‘The hide is no use, you.know, 
if it’s left on,’ he said; and they 
coiled themselves up again to sleep. 


But Don Alberto, as we have said, 
had ridden away. The cabailéro did 
not return to Los Ojitos with his 
brothers, but turned his horse’s head 


to the south-west, in the direction of 
San Luiz Obispo. It was the time 
of the Carnival. There was much 
dancing, guitar-strumming, and se- 
renading, going on at the time. For 
instance, one evening a ball took 
place at the house of Don Bernardo, 
the merchant. The élite of San 
Luiz were there. ‘The daughters of 
the merchant were adored of all. 
‘Graciosas son estas muchachas, was 
agreed-on all hands; and in a 
future chapter we shall hear the 
Dofia Barbara introduced as ‘La 
Graciosa,’ as though she were the 
type of certain faculties which that 
word expresses. But Alberto was 
attached to the Dojia Isabel. 

Was that Philomel, warbling in 
the garden, near the lattice of the 
Sefiorita, when the moon was low ? 

A sonorous tone rolled above the 
silent shadows; and in its wake 
rang tremulous chords, as of a 
stringed instrument. If you had 
shared the bower of the melodious 
wooer, you might have seen, at an 
open window, a white figure stand- 
ing in pensive mood, half-shrouded 
by deep clusters of drooping hair; 
then you might have seen a small 
hand pressed to lips, and waved to- 
wards the bower, and nothing more; 
still that was much to Philomel. 

At another time the Doiia Isabel 
sat on a gorgeous ottoman, striped 
with crimson and yellow damask. 
At her foot, on a cool Chinese mat, 
a gentleman reclined on his stomach 
and elbows, with his face raised to 
her knees, and his eyes to her face, 
which drooped towards him. 

‘Unkind!’ he said. [The lady 
looked anything but that. | 

‘ Sefior ?” 

‘Call me Alberto, or I die.’ 

‘Tam not cruel, Don Alberto: I 
may not disobey.’ 

‘Alas! I thought that love was 
free.’ 

‘Is Alberto free ?’ 

‘Bound to thee, Vida mia!’ 

‘ And loving the bond ?” 

How could the bondsman endure 
such a question? He laid his fore- 
head down upon her knee, and 
groaned. So she passed her soft 
fingers through his hair, lifted up 
his head, and looking down into his 
dark eyes asked— 
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‘Would you suffer loss to keep 
the bond ? 

‘ Rancho, cattle, horses, all!’ 

* Ahora, créo que me quieres, 

She kissed his low brown fore- 
head, and patted his head; but the 
lover, stooping down in ecstasy, 
kissed her feet. Whereupon the 
lady screamed; and Barbara, run- 
ning in, saw this amusing tableaux, 
which makes her laugh even to the 
present day, she is so vivacious. 


Towards the end of February, 
Alberto returned to Santa Perona. 
He was in high spirits; but took 
little interest in his Rancho. He 
looked languidly on the new sheds, 
languidly on the cattle. He saw 
and, for a day or two, shared the 
labour of his friends. ‘ Hs muchi- 
simo travajo, he remarked, and 
thought to himself, ‘Caramba! I 
love not work,’ but did not say so; 
it was sufficiently evident. 

Then William pressed him on the 
wants of the estate. A waggon was 
indispensable. The mules might 
be broken to harness, or a yoke of 
oxen would draw it. Their ammu- 
nition was failing. They also wanted 
strychnine to poison the wolves and 
coyotes. In spite of their vigilance, 
five yearlings had already fallen. It 
would be worse when the dry season 
came, and the bears would fall upon 
the cattle, which would then stray 
in search of pasture. 

‘Ks nada, It is nothing,’ replied 
the Ranchéro. ‘What matters a 
few poor beasts?’ 

W. B. The axes and knives are 
almost useless: we have rounded 
their edges with the soap-stone. 
You must have a grindstone on the 
Rancho. 

Don A, But there are sandstones 
at the mission of San Miguel, Amigo: 
send a vaguéro with a mule, and beg 
one of the Fray Don Antonio. 

W. B. We want nails too. We 
must build a boundary house: [‘ (’a- 
ramba !’ interrupted the other.}| We 
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shall want a two-handled saw. And 
why should provisions be bought at 
the Pueblo? It is not too late. Is 
there not yet a fall of rain in April? 
Let us have a harrow, and seed, 
barley, maize, buckwheat. 

Don A, But the unblest cattle 
will destroy the crops. Walls of 
adébes will hardly suffice to keep 
them out. 

W. B. Above the valley is a glade 
difficult of access. One man might 
guard it well. The soil is fine. A 
stream waters it. Nature favours 
the enterprise. 

And they rode up the glade and 
examined it. It was as William 
said. The Englishmen should have 
their own way. Don Guillermo 
should give him a list of what they 
required. Que carajo! He would 
sell a hundred head: of cows—two 
hundred! A drove, on its way to 
the mines, would pass their old 
camp on the Estrella to-morrow: he 
would join them with two hundred 
head, and would return before the 
end of March. 

‘ Alberto’s is quite a limited mo- 
narchy,’ said Carlo, after he had 
gone. 

W. B. He is his own minister of 
finance, at any rate. 

C. Worse luck. 

W. B. You won’t think me inqui- 
sitive ? 

C. No. 

W. B. What was that commission 
you asked him to execute ? 

C. A little parcel for Los Ojitos, 
to be left at San Miguel. I had to 
tell him a lie about it: but I’ve 
kept faith with you, old boy, and 
swallowed a bitter pill. 

The truth is, Carlo had reflected 
on the possession of the amber cross, 
and sent it back. ‘It’s something 
I brought away by mistake,’ he said 
to Alberto; at which the other 
curled his moustache incredulously, 
but promised to leave the parcel 
with the Fray Don Antonio, to be 
forwarded. 
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WHAT IS THE LAW OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 





To the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 


C\IR,—In the late argument on the 
S case of Bishop Colenso, before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a few sentences fell from 
the Court which were shortly and 
not very correctly reported in the 
newspapers; but which, short as 
they were, amounted to a judicial 
expression of opinion of the very 
highest importance. The question 
was, whether the Bishop of Cape 
Town had any jurisdiction over the 
Bishop of Natal. The Bishop of 
Cape Town claimed such a juris- 
diction by contract, and I was ar- 
guing the question what were the 
terms of such a contract, supposing 
it to exist, and to regulate the rela- 
tions between the parties. I main- 
tained, on the part of Bishop Colenso, 
that the contract was to regulate 
the religious affairs of all persons in 
the South African colonies who 
chose to associate themselves to the 
society called the Church of Eng- 
land by so much of the law of 
England relating to ecclesiastical 
matters as might be suitable to 
their position. I further maintained 
that it resulted from various docu- 
ments before the Court, that the 
Bishop of Cape Town had adopted 
and acted on a different view of 
the contract, and that he supposed 
it to be a contract to regulate the 
affairs in question, not by the law 
of England relating to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, or by any part of it, 
but by the laws of the Church con- 
sidered as an independent body. 
The view of the Bishop of Cape 
Town appeared to be, that the 
Church existed long before the 
English nation, that it had from the 
very first its own system of laws, 
that when introduced into England 
it carried that system of laws with 
it, that those laws formed the basis 
of its constitution, that the Acts of 
Parliament passed from time to 
time in England were merely local 
bye-laws, that on the transplanta- 
tion of the Church into a foreign 
country they ceased to apply, and 
that in that case the law of the 


Church itself—the original body 
independent of and anterior to the 
State—revived, and must be sup- 
posed to have been adopted as a 
rule of conduct amongst themselves 
by the voluntary contract of those 
who chose, to join the Church of 
England in the colonies. In short, 
the two views contrasted with each 
other were as follows :—‘ A contract 
to live in a foreign country accord- 
ing to the law of the Church of 
England is a contract to live ac- 
cording to that part of the law of 
England which relates to ecclesias- 
tical affairs.’ ‘A contract to live in 
a foreign country according to the 
law of the Church of England is a 
contract to live according to the 
common law of the Catholic Church.’ 
The question which of these views 
was true obviously depended on the 
further questions, What is the Church 
of England in the eye of the law? 
What is the legal meaning of the 
words ‘Church of England?’ Are 
they the name of a certain part of 
the law of the land, or are they the 
name of a body which has laws of 
its own, and is independent of, and 
antecedent to, the law of the land, 
though locally subject to it? 

After stating the question, I began 
to argue it, by supporting my own 
view of the case, and refuting the 
one which I ascribed to the Bishop 
of Cape Town. The Court, however, 
refused to hear me. They con- 
sidered the point too plain for argu- 
ment. They declared at once, and 
no attempt even was made by the 
counsel of the Bishop of Cape Town 
to change their opinion, that the 
Church of England is governed so 
completely by the law of the land, 
that a contract to live according to 
the law of the Church of England 
in a foreign country is a contract to 
live according to a certain part of 
the laws of England, and has no 
reference either to the doctrines or 
to the practices prevalent in the 
Christian Church in general. Ac- 
cording to this decision it would 
follow, that if a certain doctrine 
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respecting the character of the 
Bible had always been held by 
every branch of the Christian 
Church, and by all or nearly all the 
individual members of the Church 
of England, yet if it were not 
legally binding in England, neither 
would it be binding by contract in 
any colony. In other words, it 
amounted to a judicial decision, 
that the legal obligations of clergy- 
men of the Church of England, 
wherever and however established, 
are measured exclusively by the 
law of England in the strict sense 
of the word Law; and were alto- 
gether unaffected by the general 
canon law of Europe, except in so 
far as that law has been imported 
into England and recognised here. 

It is difficult to overrate the im- 
portance of this judicial expression 
of opinion; and it is certainly not 
diminished by the fact that the pro- 
position affirmed appeared to the 
Court so obviously true that they 
refused even to permit it to be 
argued. It is, however, possible 
that it appears less obvious to the 
public than it did to the judges; 
and it is certain that there are few 
subjects on which greater misap- 
prehension and confusion of thought 
exists than are to be found on the 
question, What is the law of the 
Church? I therefore think it may 
interest your readers to see the sub- 
stance of the argument which I 
should have addressed to the Court 
if the point had been thought 
doubtful enough to admit of argu- 
ment. I would observe that whether 
these arguments are sound or not, 
the truth of the conciusion which 
they were meant to establish has 
now been affirmed in the strongest 
manner by the highest tribunal in 
the country. I must further ob- 
serve, that though the substance of 
the following argument would have 
been submitted to the Court, I have 
tried to popularize both the style 
and to some extent the matter, in- 
asmuch as many things which it is 
necessary to explain to a general 
reader mightand would have been as- 
sumed in addressing a court of law. 

My argument then would have 
been to the following effect :— 

The question at issue is whether 
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the contract between the members 
of the Church of England in the 
Cape colony, in Natal, and St. 
Helena was, as I say, a contract 
to submit to so much of the law 
of England relating to ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs as might be suitable 
to their position; or, as I under- 
stood the Bishop of Cape Town 
to say, a@ contract to submit to the 
laws of a body called the Catholic 
Church, which body, though sub- 
ject in England to certain bye-laws 
imposed by Parliament, is governed 
by laws of its own even in England, 
and is governed elsewhere by those 
laws and no others. This is a 
question of fact, for I do not deny 
that the contract which I suppose 
to be alleged by the Bishop of 
Cape Town might have been made 
by persons disposed to make it. If 
a number of persons choosing to 
call themselves ‘The Church in 
South Africa’ had chosen to sign 
their names to such a contract, and 
had agreed that all endowments 
connected with the body should be 
held upon those terms, they would, 
or at all events might, have been 
legally bound by it. In point of 
fact, however, nothing of the sort 
took place. What happened was, 
that the Bishops of Cape Town, 
Graham’s Town, and Natal, were 
consecrated by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury according to the form 
in the Prayer Book, by the com- 
mand of the Queen, as Bishops of 
the United Church of England and 
Ireland. They are colonial bishops 
within all the Acts of Parliament 
relating to colonial bishops. They 
are bishops of the Church of Eng- 
jand, and as such can, under cer- 
tain restrictions, perform all the 
functions of bishops in the Church 
of England, as much as the Bishops 
of London and Winchester. The 
clergy whom they ordain are cler- 
gymen of the Church of England, 
and are capable of holding prefer- 
ments in England. The services 
performed in their churches are the 
Church of England services; and 
the question is, What contract be- 
tween the different members of 
this body will the law infer from 
these facts? Is jit the contract 
alleged by me, or the contract al- 
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leged by the Bishop of Cape Town? 
The consideration of this question 
consists of two parts—/irst, the state- 
ment and defence of my own view, 
and, second/y, the statement and re- 
futation of the view of the Bishop of 
Cape Town. 

My view is that the members of 
the Church of England in the Cape 
colony, by the fact of taking that 
name and by the other facts above 
referred to, contracted together to 
regulate their religious affairs by so 
much of the law of England re- 
lating to ecclesiastical matters as 
might be suitable to their position. 

In the first place, this view of the 
matter is that which was taken by 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in the case of Long v. Cape 
Town. 'The words of the judgment 
are as follows :—‘ We adopt the lan- 
guage of Mr. Justice Watermeyer, 
that “for the purpose of the con- 
tract between the plaintiff and de- 
fendant we are to take them as 
having contracted that the law of 
the Church of England shall, though 
only so far as applicable here, 
govern both.” ’ 

This is an authority expressed in 
point; but the matter is so im- 
portant that it may be interesting, 
even if it is not absolutely neces- 
sary, to carry the matter further 
and explain the grounds of the 
judgment of the Court. It would 
no doubt be admitted by the 
Bishop of Cape Town himself, that 
the law of the Church of England 
prevails in the Colonial Church 
of England, though he would differ 
from me as to the nature of that 
law, the authorities by which it is 
to be determined, and the power by 
which it is imposed. Hence the 
question is, What is the law of the 
Church of England? This matter 
has been repeatedly discussed by 
the most eminent of English lawyers, 
and their views have been repeatedly 
acted on by courts of law and re- 
cognized by Parliament both in our 
own days and at an earlier time. 
Lord Hale’s account of the matter 
is perhaps as clear and strong an 
authority as can be cited. In his 
{istory of the Common Law (pp. 23-5) 
the following passage occurs. It 
forms part of an analysis of the law 
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which Lord Hale divides into writ- 
ten and unwritten. The unwritten 
law is further divided into general 
and particular customs; the general 
customs forming the common law, 
the particular customs having the 
force of law in so far as they hap- 
pen legally to prevail. 

‘Now, secondly, as to those par- 

ticular laws before mentioned, which 
are applicable to particular matters, 
subjects, or courts. These make up 
the second branch of the laws of 
England, which I include under 
the general terms of Jleges non 
scripte. By “those particular 
laws,” I mean the laws eccle- 
siastical and the civil law so far 
forth as they are admitted in par- 
ticular courts, &e. I have 
for the following reason ranged 
these laws among the unwritten 
laws of England, viz., because it is 
most plain that neither the canon 
law nor the civil law have any 
obligation as law within this king- 
dom .upon any account that the 
popes or emperors made those laws, 
canons, rescripts, or determinations ; 
or because Justinian compiled them 
in the corpus juris civilis, and by his 
edicts confirmed and published the 
same as authentical; or because 
this or that council or pope con- 
firmed and published the same as 
authentical; or because this or that 
council or pope made those or these 
canons or decrees; or because Gra- 
tian, or Gregory, or Boniface, or 
Clement did, as much as in them lay, 
authenticate this or that body of 
canons or constitutions. 

‘For the King of England does 
not recognize any foreign authority 
as superior or equal to him in this 
kingdom; neither do any laws of 
the Pope or Emperor, as they are 
such, bind here. But all the strength 
that either the papal or imperial 
laws have obtained in this kingdom 
is only because they have been re- 
ceived and admitted either by the 
consent of Parliament, and are so 
part of the statute laws of this king- 
dom, or else by immemorial usage 
and custom in some particular cases 
and courts, and not otherwise. And 
therefore, as far as such laws are 
received and allowed of here, so far 
they obtain and no further, and the 
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authority or force they have here is 
not founded on or derived from 
themselves. For they bind no more 
with us than our laws bind in Rome 
and Italy, but their authority is 
founded merely on their being ad- 
mitted and received by us, which 
alone gives them their authoritative 
essence and qualifies their obliga- 
tion.’ 

In a few words, Lord Hale says 
that no laws have any binding force 
in England unless they have been 
either expressly or tacitly sanctioned 
by the Crown and Parliament. 

Lord Coke’s authority is to 
much the same purpose. In his 
report of Cawdrey’s case (5 Sep. 
xxviii-ix), he says, ‘By the an- 
cient laws of. this realm this 
kingdom of England is an abso- 
lute empire and monarchy, consist- 
ing of one head, which is the King, 
and of a body politic, compact 
and compounded of many and al- 
most infinite, several, and yet well- 
agreeing members; all which the 
law divideth into two several parts, 
that is, the clergy and the laity, both 
of them, next and immediately under 
God, subject and obedient to the 
head: also the kingly head of this 
politic body is instituted and fur- 
nished with plenary and entire 
power, prerogative, and jurisdiction 
to render justice and right to every 
part and member of this body of 
what estate, degree, or calling soever, 
in all causes ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral, otherwise he should not be a 
head of the whole body; and as in 
temporal causes the King, by the 
mouth of the judges in his courts 
of justice, doth judge and determine 
the same by the temporal laws of 
England; so in causes ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, as, namely, blasphemy, 
apostacy from Christianity, heresy, 
&c., the same are to be determined 
and decided by ecclesiastical judges 
according to the King’s ecclesiastical 
laws of this realm. For as the 
Romans fetching their laws from 
Athens, yet being approved and 
allowed by the estate there, called 
them notwithstanding jus civile 
Romanum, and as the Romans bor- 
rowing all or most of their laws 
from England, yet baptized them 
by the name of the laws cr customs 
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of Normandy; so albeit the Kings 
of England derived their ecclesias- 
tical laws from others, yet so many 
as were proved, approved, and 
allowed here by and with a general 
consent, are aptly and rightly called 
the King’s Ecclesiastical Laws of 
England, which whosoever shall 
deny, he denieth that the King hath 
full and plenary power to deliver 
justice in all causes to all his sub- 
jects, or to punish all crimes and 
offences within his kingdom.’ 

The report of Cawdrey’s case 
gives numerous instances from the 
earliest period of English history 
downwards, in which the King and 
Parliament of England had exer- 
cised the right of legislation in spi- 
ritual affairs, and that in spite of all 
the opposition which different popes 
could make. It is, however, almost 
waste of time, even for popular pur- 
poses, to insist upon the truth of 
the doctrine so clearly laid down by 
Hale and Coke. It is the burden 
of all the acts of supremacy, and is 
their very essence and meaning. For 
instance, the Act for the Restraint of 
Appeals, 24 Hen. VIIL., ¢. 12, in its 
preamble sets forth that ‘by divers 
and sundry old authentic histories 
and chronicles it is manifestly de- 
clared and expressed that this realm 
of England is an empire, and so hath 
been accepted in the world, governed 
by one supreme head and king, 
having the dignity and royal estate 
of the Imperial Crown of the same, 
unto whom a Body Politick com- 
pact of all sorts and degrees of 
people divided in terms, and by 
names of spirituality and tempo- 
rality been bounden and owen to 
bear next to God a natural and 
humble obedience.’ And it goes 
on to say that ‘ Causes of the law 
Divine or of spiritual learning are 
declared interpreted and shown by 
that part of the said body politic, 
called the spiritualty, now being 
usually called the English Church.’ 
It would be difficult to find a clearer 
or more explicit statement of the 
doctrine that the Church has no 
independent existence; that it is 
merely the nation regarded from a 
religious point of view and legis- 
lating for religious purposes. The 
Act of the Submission of the Clergy, 
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25 Henry VIIL., c. 19, denies the 
claim of the clergy to any indepen- 
dent power of legislation whatever. 
It sets forth that ‘ The King’s humble 
and obedient subjects, the clergy of 
this realm of England, have not only 
knowledged according to the truth 
that the Convocation of the same 
clergy is, always hath been, and 
ought to be assembled only by the 
King’s writ, but also submitting 
themselves to the King’s majesty, 
have promised in verbo sacerdotii 
that they will never from hence- 
forth presume to attempt, allege, 
claim, or put in ure, or enact, pro- 
mulge, or execute any new canons, 
constitutions, ordinance provincial 
or others, or by whatsoever name 
they shall be called in the Convoca- 
tion, unless the King’s most royal 
assent and licence may to them be 
had to make, promulge, and execute 
the same.’ This act gave power to 
Henry VIII. to set out the eccle- 
siastical law of England, a power 
which led to the abortive attempt 
to do so embodied in the Refor- 
matio Legum. The Act of 1 Eliz., 
¢. 1, having abolished all foreign 
authority, enacted ‘ That such juris- 
dictions, privileges, superiorities, 
and pre-eminencies, spiritual ana 
ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or 
ecclesiastical power or authority 
had theretofore been, or might law- 
fully be exercised and used for the 
visitation of the ecclesiastical state 
and persons, and for reformation, 
order and correction of the same, and 
of all manner of heresies, schisms, 
abuses, offences, contempts, and 
enormities,’ should for ever be united 
and annexed to the Imperial Crown 
of this realm. 
These statutes are the very title 
deeds of the Church of England as 
now esteblished; and the principle 
on which they rest is exactly that 
which is stated by Coke and Hale. 
If any further and more modern 
illustration of them is wanted, refer- 
ence may be made to a celebrated case 
lately decided,* which shows how 
jealously English courts of justice 
have always confined the character 
of law to rules sanctioned by the 
supreme legislature. The case re- 
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ferred to was one in which the 
question arose, whether at common 
law the benediction of a priest was 
necessary to the validity of an 
English marriage. It was admitted 
that, by the general canon law of 
Europe, it was not; but all the 
judges of Engiand declared that the 
question turned not on the general 
canon law of Europe, but on the 
King’s ecclesiastical law; and the 
House of Lords held that by that 
law the presence of a priest was 
necessary, though by the general 
canon law it was not. 

This view as to the nature of the 
laws of the Church of England is in 
exact conformity with the whole 
course of the administration of justice 
in ecclesiastical matters in England. 
If a clergyman is charged with any 
offence whatever, whether moral or 
professional, or if he wishes to esta- 
blish any right, he has to go to the 
ecclesiastical courts, and their pro- 
ceedings are regulated in every par- 
ticular either by immemorial custom 
recognized and ascertained by prac- 
tice, or by Act of Parliament, or by 
the canons received in this country 
before the time of Henry VIII: It 
has been decided over and over 
again that everything which cannot 
be shown to be forbidden by one or 
the other of these rules is permitted, 
and is legal. In short, it is so ob- 
vious that an apology is perhaps 
necessary even to general readers 
for dwelling on the subject that 
what Coke calls the King’s Eccle- 
siastical Law forms a body of laws,— 
not, certainly, as complete or well 
defined as might be wished, but 
still sufficiently ascertainable for 
practical purposes,—that this and 
no other law is the law of the Church 
of England; that it is law because 
the Sovereign and Parliament of 
England have invested it with that 
character, and that it would cease 
to be law if they chose to alter it. 

If this is applied to the principle 
laid down by the court in Mr. Long’s 
case, the result will be that the 
members of the Church of England 
in the colonies must be supposed to 
adopt amongst themselves, by con- 
tract, the rules which in England 


* R, v. Millis, ro Cl, and Fin, 534. 
VOL, LXXI. NO, CCCCXXII. 
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have the force of law, and the differ- 
ence between the Church of England 
in England and the Church of Eng- 
land in the colonies will consist 
only in the fact that, whereas in 
England every one, whatever may 
be his religious opinions, and whe- 
ther he likes it or not, is subject to 
the law ecclesiastical * as well as to 
other parts of the law; no one is 
subject to it in the colonies unless 
he chooses to put himself under its 
operation by his own voluntary 
choice, and his liability extends only 
to such consequences as may be 
annexed by contract to a breach of 
them. The effect of this would be 
to give a substantial uniformity both 
of discipline and doctrine to the 
Church of England in every part of 
the British dominions, and it can 
hardly be doubted that it would be 
in perfect conformity with the inten- 
tion of the parties themselves; for 
what other definite or assignable 
system of rules can they be supposed 
to have intended to adopt? The 
objections, however, to deviating 
from this straightforward, intelligi- 
ble view of the case will appear in 
the clearest and strongest way by 
referring to the view of the matter 
set out by the Bishop of Cape Town, 
which I will now proceed to consider 
and refute. 

The view taken by the Bishop of 
Cape Town of the laws of the 
Church of England is indicated in 
the documents which were before 
the court in the late proceedings; 
but it is stated even more plainly 
and fully in a charge which he 
delivered to the Church in Natal, 
during a visitation which he made 
there with a view of carrying into 
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effect his own judgment. Before the 
judgment was delivered, he and the 
two bishops who sat with him as 
assessors, sat as a synod, and in that 
character passed a series of resolu- 
tions with respect to the body to 
which they belong, and which they 
choose to deseribe as the Church in 
South Africa in Union and full Com- 
munion with the United Church of 
England and Ireland! The follow- 
ing resolutions, amongst others, 
were passed by this body :— 

‘1. This Synod affirms that the 
Church of this province receives 
and maintains the doctrines and 
sacraments, and the discipline of 
Christ, as the Lord hath commanded 
and as the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland hath received the 
same; and that it receives the Book 
of Common Prayer and administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and other 
rites and ceremonies of the Church 
according to the use of the United 
Church of England and Ireland; 
and also the authorised version of 
the Holy Scriptures, as of the same 
authority in this Church as it is in 
the Church of England. And, fur- 
ther, it disclaims the right of a single 
province of the Church to alter the 
standards of faith and doctrine now 
in use in the Church—the three 
Creeds, the Thirty-nine Articles, the 
Church Catechism, and other formu- 
laries of the Church; and acknow- 
ledges that the canons and consti- 
tutions of the Church, in so far as 
they are of force in England, and as 
the existing circumstances of the 
Church in this province permit, 
have authority there also until they 
shall have been altered by synods of 
this province.’ 


* It may possibly be necessary to remind general readers, that in the eye of the law 


every British subject in England and Ireland is a member of the Church ot England. 
There are many cases in which the rights of Jews, Roman Catholics, and Dissenters, have 
been decided by the Ecclesiastical Courts. For iustance, in the great case of Lindo v. 
Belisari, Lord Stowell decided on the validity of Jewish marriages. In Escot v. Mastyn, 
the question was as to the validity of baptism by a Dissenter. In Woolfrey v. Breekes, the 
question was whether a Roman Catholic had a right to put up a monument in a parish 
church, containing an invitation to pray for the soul of a dead person, ‘The legal position 
of a Dissenter seems to be that of a member of the Church of England indulged by the law 
in a separate form of worship; if indeed it is not more correct to say that the Church of 
England does not now require uniformity of worship in its members. One form ouly is 
endowed by the public, but every form is recognised and protected, So true is this 
that when the model deed for Church of England schools was settled, the phrase ‘ member 
of the Church of England ’ was objected to on the ground that it would include Dissenters, 
and ‘communicant’ was substituted, 
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‘2. This Synod affirms that inas- 
much as this Church is not as the 
Church in England, “ by law esta- 
blished,” and inasmuch as the laws of 
England have, by treaty, no force 
in this colony, those laws which 
have been enacted by statute for the 
English Church as an Establish- 
ment, do not apply to, and are not 
binding upon, the Church in South 
Africa ; and that this Church, there- 
fore, receives the English ecclesias- 
tical statute law only in so far as it 
may serve to remedy and supply 
manifest defects or omissions of the 
canon law, or of laws framed and 
enacted by the synods of this 
Church.’ 

In a charge delivered to the pro- 
vince of Natal, the Bishop of Cape 
Town explained his own view of his 
position even more pointedly. After 
describing the powers given to me- 
tropolitans by the early canon law, 
he says, that metropolitans came in 
course of time to be wanted in the 
colonies, and that he was appointed 
to that office in South Africa by the 
Church. ‘ The subject,’ he says, ‘ was 
fully discussed at a meeting of the 
English bishops, and such of the 
colonial bishops as were within 
reach, summoned by the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1853. At 
that meeting, at which I was present, 
it was resolved that metropolitans 
should be at once appointed over the 
Churches of Canada, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, and the concur- 
rence and joint action of the Crown 
in this matter was sought and ob- 
tained. The Crown gave what force 
of law it was in its power to do to 
the decision of the Church. Fur- 
ther on he says, ‘I have claimed the 
same right, but no greater, to ad- 
Minister the laws of this Church, 
whether in my capacity of metropo- 
litan or in that of bishop, than 
would be conceded to a Roman 
Catholic bishop, or a Wesleyan su- 
perintendent, in the administration 
of the laws of their respective com- 
munities, or than was conceded to 
the Church of the earlier ages by 
heathen emperors, or is conceded to 
the Church in America, in these 
days, by the civil power.’ 

A little further on he says, ‘ Our 
colonists do not carry with them 
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the statute law of England by 
which the Church is established 
there. They carry with them their 
Bible and their Prayer Book; and 
with them the laws of their Church 
embodied in the canons so far as 
they are applicable to their new cir- 
cumstances. It is the canons which 
define the relations of the priest and 
deacon to the bishop, of the bishop 
to the metropolitan, of the metropo- 
litan to the primate, and at present, 
as it would seem, the de fucto patri- 
arch of the Churches of the English 
communion.’ 

In a note to p. 13, he says that if 
the Crown should assume jurisdic- 
tion ‘it would thereby declare that 
the Church in this colony, which is 
a branch of the oldest corporation in 
the world, shall not be governed by 
its own laws—-laws which it inherits 
from the Church from which it 
derives its mission.’ 

These passages, at all events, have 
no room for mistake as to the view 
which the Bishop takes of his own 
position. Itis obvious that he holds 
and acts upon the view already 
ascribed to him. In his view the 
Church and the State even in -Eng- 
land are distinct bodies. The State 
has imposed upon the Church cer- 
tain local restrictions, but the bulk 
of the laws of the Church are im- 
posed by the Church itself and not 
by the State. When the Church, 
or any part of it, gets beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State, its original 
character revives, and those who 
join it must be supposed by their 
conduct to recognize that character, 
and make it the foundation of their 
contract. 

In order to show fully how false 
this view is, it will be necessary to 
begin by pointing out the fallacy 
which lies at the root of it. This 
fallacy consists in a total misappre- 
hension of the nature oflaw. All his 
phraseology on the subject implies 
that the Bishop of Cape Town con- 
founds together two distinct things— 
the law of God and the law of man, 
and that he assumes that because all 
men are bound in conscience to obey 
the laws of God, therefore, all the 
members of the Church of England 
in South Africa have contracted to in- 
vest a particular version of the law 
Q2 
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of God with a human sanction. This 
fallacy, when once pointed out, is so 
obvious that it would be wonderful 
that any one should be deceived by 
it, if we did not know by experience 
that fallacies of the most transparent 
kind are often the most deceptive. 
Thrown into a few words, the case of 
the Bishop of Cape Town against 
the Bishop of Natal is as follows :— 
I havea right to deprive you because 
the law of God authorizes me to do 
so, and you contracted to obey the 
law of God, as interpreted by me, 
with an appeal to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as ‘de facto patriarch,’ 
for such is the law of the Church of 
England. 

Now the essence of a law is coer- 
cive power. It is the sanction 
which makes the law, and distin- 
guishes it from any other mere 
general proposition. Hence, when 
we say that God has given laws to 
the Church, we mean that God will 
punish members of the Church who 
transgress certain rules of conduct. 
If the Bishop of Cape Town is right 
in supposing that such laws have 
been given to the Church, and that 
they not only warrant the course 
which he has taken, but bind him 
in conscience to take it—then, no 
doubt he has a right to actas he did, 
and the Bishop of Natal is under a 
duty to submit; but of what nature 
are these rights and duties? They 
are purely spiritual. The law which 
confers the right, and imposes the 
duty, has no other than a super- 
natural sanction. If the Bishop of 
Cape Town is right, then the Bishop 
of Natal is guilty of a sin in dis- 
obeying his commands, and will, or 
may be, punished for it hereafter; 
but it does not follow that because 
he breaks a Divine law (suppos- 
ing him to do so) he breaks a 
human law also. Det injuria Deo 
cura. A divine law imposes of it- 
self nothing more than a conscien- 
tious obligation, and if in the case 
in question the Bishop of Natal feels 
no such obligation, and refuses to 
acknowledge it, the Bishop of Cape 
Town has no remedy. 

The only way in which the Bishop 
of Cape Town can get over this is 
by alleging that the Bishop of Natal 
by contract invested these alleged 
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divine laws with a human sanction ; 
and the next question between them 
is whether in point of fact he did so 
or not. There are three objections 
to this supposition, each of which 
will be found to be conclusive. 

First, it is impossible to say what 
the divine laws in question are, or 
where they are to be found. 

Secondly, it is so improbable as 
to be morally impossible that any 
one would make a contract, the 
practical result of which would be 
to invest the person with whom he 
contracted with absolute power 
over him. 

Thirdly and lastly, the contract is 
admitted on both sides to have been 
a contract to adopt the laws of the 
Church of England; and no divine 
laws as such have, or ever had, the 
force of law, in the strict sense of 
the word, in the Church of England. 

First of all it is impossible to say 
what the divine laws in question 
are, or where they are to be found. 
The question between the Bishop 
of Cape Town and the Bishop of 
Natal, in so far as it is a matter of 
jurisdiction, turns upon the rights 
of metropolitans over suffragan 
bishops. According to the Bishop 
of Cape Town, he, as metropolitan, 
has a right to deprive his suffragan 
for heresy, subject to an appeal to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
‘de facto patriarch of the Churches 
in the English Communion.’ The 
rights of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury over the Bishop, say of London, 
are tangible, and though the sub- 
ject is somewhat obscure, there is a 
possibility of ascertaining in a more 
or less satisfactory way what they 
are; but by what conceivable pro- 
cess is any one to make out what 
are the respective rights and duties 
of an abstract metropolitan, an 
abstract suffragan, and a “de facto 
patriarch ? — surely the cloudiest 
and most questionable creature that 
ever claimed to exist de facto. A 
number of bishops, English and 
colonial, met at Lambeth. It does 
not appear that they even claimed 
any legal or official character, or 
that they executed any formal in- 
struction. They simply agreed, as 
any other gentlemen might, to this 
opinion: that it would be a good 
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thing to have a metropolitan of 
South Africa, and that Dr. Gray 
ought to hold that office. This the 
Bishop of Cape Town regards as an 
appointment ‘by the Church.’ The 
incident of the Queen’s patent, usu- 
ally supposed to have had something 
to do with the matter, was, accord- 
ing to him, only surplusage. The 
‘concurrence and joint action of the 
Crown’ was indeed ‘sought and 
obtained ;’ but it was only as a sort 
of luxury. ‘The Crown gave what 
force of law it was in its power to 
do to the decision of the Church, 
formed by Archbishop Sumner and 
his colleagues at a private meeting 
in his own house. As soon as the 
bishops had talked the matter over, 
and come to their resolution, the 
Bishop of Cape Town was thereby at 
once invested with all the authority 
which ‘ the canons’ (they are spoken 
of with delightful generality), either 
conferred upon metropolitans or re- 
cognized in them fifteen hundred 
yearsago. It is hardly possible to in- 
vest a claim so grotesque with the se- 
riousness which the subject requires. 
What the early metropolitans were, 
what were their powers, and what 
their relations to the suffragan 
bishops, is a matter of curious anti- 
quarian research. Bishop Gray 
himself says ‘ at what time the office 
was first instituted in the Church of 
Christ has been a matter of some 
doubt.’ All that he can assert 
is, that it was established before the 
Council of Nice, in 325; inasmuch 
as one of the canons of that council 
mentions metropolitans, though 
without in any way defining their 
power, and he quotes authorities 
which will be found upon examina- 
tion to resolve themselves into a 
reference to the canons of certain 
early councils. The points which 
it was equally essential and impos- 
sible for him to prove, he does not 
even touch, or apparently appre- 
hend. They are, first, that there 
ever was any defined system of 
government in the Church precise 
and explicit enough to be capable 
of being embodied in a contract by 
reference in the present day; se- 
condly, that the Bishop of Natal did 


* History of Christianity, vol. ii. pp. 63-4. 
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in fact contract to submit himself to 
it; and, thirdly, that it meets the 
particular case which has arisen. 
The third point may be disposed 
of in a single sentence. In order to 
solve it this question must be an- 
swered,— What by the canon law of 
the early Church (whatever those 
expressions may mean) was the legal 
effect of an informal conversation 
between several bishops in the 
dining-room of Lambeth palace, the 
general result of which was a re- 
quest to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to advise the Queen to 
make Bishop Gray metropolitan of 
South Africa? Since Sir Thomas 
More astonished the doctor of the 
French schools, who claimed uni- 
versal knowledge, by asking him 
whether beasts of the plough taken 
in withernam could be replevied, so 
grotesque a legal problem has never 
perhaps been invented. Indeed, to 
make the case parallel, Sir Thomas 
More should have asked his omnis- 
cient friend to answer the question 
by the law of nature and nations. 
Apart from this, was there ever 
any such system of law as the 
Bishop of Cape Town assumes to 
exist? It is an elementary truth 
that nothing is more obscure than 
the question,— What form of govern- 
ment was adopted in the early 
Church? The following are Dr. 
Milman’s observations* on the sub- 
ject:—*The primitive constitution 
of these churches is a subject which 
it is impossible to decline, though 
few points in Christian history rest 
on more dubious and imperfect, 
in general on inferential evidence, 
yet few have been contested with 
greater pertinacity.’ He then goes 
on to offer his own conjectures (for 
they are avowedly little more) on 
the subject, adding in a note that he 
is dissatisfied with ‘a theory adopted 
by Mosheim, by Gibbon, by Neander, 
and most of the learned foreign 
writers.’ Elsewheret he says, ‘ It is 
not alone from the scantiness of 
authentic documents concerning the 
earliest Christian history, but from 
the inevitable nature of things that 
the development of the hierarchical 
power was gradual and untraceable.’ 


t Ibid, vol. iii. p. 353. 
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A note to Mosheim’s history gives 
an account of four principal theories 
which have obtained amongst those 
who suppose that ‘Christ himself, 
or the apostles by his direction and 
authority, appointed a certain fixed 
form of Church government.’ They 
are the Ultramontane or Papal 
theory, a theory investing metropo- 
litans with a divine right, a theory 
investing them with a human right, 
and the Presbyterian theory.* On 
the subject of discipline in general 
the following observation is made 
by Du Pin, in his summary of the 
writers of the first three centuries :— 
‘Voila les principaux points de la 
discipline de Vancienne église, que 
jai ramassez avec le plus de briéveté 
et d’exactitude qu’il m’a esté pos- 
sible ; mais il ne faut point conclure 
de ce que je viens de dire, que 
toutes ces choses.ont été pratiquées 
dans toutes les églises, et dans tous 
les temps de ces trois premierssiécles. 
Il y en a qui n’ont commencé a étre 
en usage que dans le troisiéme, 
d’autres qui n’ont été observés que 
dans quelques églises. Hnjin il faut 
avouer que la discipline de Véglise a 
esté si differente et changeante qu'il 
est presqu’impossible d’en dire rien 
@assuré.’t 

From these authorities, which 
might be indefinitely multiplied, it is 
obvious that even if it were admitted 
that the practice of the early Church 
was any rule at all for the present 
day, it is altogether uncertain what 
the practice of the early Church was 
at any particular time ; whilst, on the 
other hand, it is perfectly certain 
that it varied greatly from century 
to century, and that it is hopelessly 
impossible to attempt to fix upon 
the practice of any one period or 
district as the standard to which 
everything is to be referred, and 
which is to be assumed to apply in 
the absence of any express agree- 
ment to the contrary. To attempt 
to discover what in the abstract are 
the rights of metropolitans and pa- 
triarchs, as such, is a mere dream. 
It is like looking over the laws of 
the different European nations in 
order to discover what is the abstract 
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and natural state of the law relating 
to the tenure of land. It is as im- 
pertinent—in the etymological sense 
of the word—to talk to English 
courts of law about the councils of 
Nice and Carthage and Constanti- 
nople, as to quote to them the deci- 
sions of the courts of Russia or 
Hungary. Does any human crea- 
ture suppose that when the Bishop 
of Natal accepted his diocese and 
took his oath of canonical obedience 
he, or any one else, ever gave a 
thought to the regulations intro- 
duced into Church government in 
the fourth century ? 

It is, however, superfluous to in- 
sist upon the impossibility of saying 
what was the early law of the Church, 
and what particular age of the 
Church isto be chosen as the standard, 
for two conclusive reasons. First, 
because the Church of England has 
never recognized any form of Church 
government as the true and normal 
form, but on the contrary has studi- 
ously left the whole question open, 
and has in many instances recog- 
nized Churches in which Episcopacy 
does not prevail as branches of the 
Christian Church. Secondly, because 
the Bishop of Cape Town himself, in 
all that he has said upon the sub- 
ject, has repeatedly recognized as 
branches of the Christian Church 
bodies which have forms of Church 
government different from each 
other, and different from that which 
in his own case he tries to invest 
with a sort of abstract supremacy. 

First, then, as to the Church of 
England. Of all the topics dis- 
cussed at the Reformation none was 
debated with such furious zeal as 
the question of Church government. 
It was the question of the day; and 
if any illustration of a fact so no- 
torious should be required, it will 
be sufficient to refer to Hooker's 
famous controversy with Cartwright. 
The gist of the Hcclesiastical Polity 
is, that the English form of Church 
government was not wrong. It 
is hardly too much to say that the 
great object of the book is to show 
that the form of Church government 
is a matter to be settled from time 


* Mosheim, cent. i. part 4, ch, ii, note p. 32 of Murdoch’s edition. 
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to time by public authority on 
principles of general expediency, 
and that this discretionary power 
had been wisely exercised by the 
proper public authority in England, 
namely, the King and the Parlia- 
ment. This is maintained as against 
the Presbyterians on the one hand, 
who contended that the Episcopal 
form of Church government was 
forbidden by the divine law, and as 
against the claims made by the 
Papists, on the other hand, on behalf 
of the Pope. Nothing indeed can 
be clearer than that this was the 
view on which the constitution of 
the Church of England was settled 
at the Reformation, and which has 
been assumed and acted on in all 
subsequent legislation. The Thirty- 
nine Articles are most cautiously 
worded on the subject of Episcopacy. 
They do not contain a single expres- 
sion which can by any ingenuity be 
twisted into an assertion that the 
Episcopal form of government is 
essential to invest a religious body 
with the character of a Christian 
Church. On the other hand, they 
give a definition of a Church which 
is altogether independent of any 
form of Church government, and 
which would include, as beyond all 
doubt it was meant to include, all 
the foreign Lutheran and Calvinist 
Churches. The article defines a 
Church as a congregation of faithful 
men, in which the word of God is 
preached and the sacraments are ad- 
ministered, but nothing is said in the 
definition as to any form of Church 
government. In the article ‘Of Min- 
istering in the Congregation,’ itissaid 
that no one ought to minister in the 
congregation unless he is truly called, 
and that those persons ought to be 
considered as truly called who are 
called by. public authority—not those 
who are Episcopally ordained. 

So true is it that the Church of 
England has never considered the 
Episcopal form of government as the 
only true one, that certain provi- 
sions of the last Act of Uniformity 
(13 & 14 Ch. IL.,c. 4, ss. 13, 14) are 
the only reason why persons not 
Episcopally ordained cannot hold 
preferment in England. Before that 
time they could and did; and the 
13 Eliz., c. 12, provided means by 
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which they might qualify themselves 
to officiate in the Church of Eng- 
land. Itenacted that ‘ every person 
under the degree of a bishop, who 
doth or shall pretend to be a priest 
or minister of God’s holy word and 
sacraments, (this last expression 
was the well-known and technical 
expression for foreign Protestant 
ministers), ‘by reason of any other 
form of institution, consecration, or 
ordering than the form set forth by 
Parliament, and shall in the presence 
of it subscribe the Thirty-nine Ar- 
ticles,’ &e. 

These facts completely rebut the 
notion that, according to the princi- 
ples of the Church of England, there 
is any special charm or sanctity in 
the arrangements made for Church 
government in any particular age or 
country; nor is it possible to give 
any solid reason why greater im- 
portance should be attached to the 
canons relating to Church govern- 
ment in the third and fourth cen- 
turies, than to the laws—whatever 
they may be—which regulate the 
Church government of Prussia, or 
Sweden, or the Greek, or the Arme- 
nian Church. This is a conclusive 
objection to the view of the matter 
taken by the Bishop of Cape Town. 

In the next place, however, the 
view in question is inconsistent with 
language employed by the Bishop 
of Cape Town himself. He speaks 
repeatedly of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States asa branch of 
the true Church, and appeals to its 
relations with the civil power as 
entirely satisfactory. It so happens 
that it is clear to demonstration that 
in the Episcopal Church of the 
United States the decrees of the 
early councils have no legal force 
whatever. The Episcopal Church 
in the United States is a purely 
voluntary association, and its inter- 
nal affairs are regulated not by any 
ancient councils, but by the terms 
of an express agreement set out 
with the greatest accuracy and mi- 
nuteness in a written instrument. 
The history of this body and its 
laws is interesting on many accounts, 
and may here be shortly stated. In 
October, 1784, there was held at 
New York a meeting of deputies 
from the various Episcopal congre- 
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gations in the United States, but 
the greater part of those deputies 
were not vested with powers for 
binding their constituents, and 
therefore although they called them- 
selves a convention in the lax sense 
in which the word had been before 
used, yet they were not an organized 
body. They did not consider them- 
selves as such, and their only act 
was the making of a recommenda- 
tion to the Churches in the several 
States to unite under a few articles 
to be considered as fundamental.’ 
In consequence of this a further 
meeting was held, the members of 
which had power to bind their consti- 
tuents, and by this meeting a regu- 
lar constitution for the Church was 
provided. The constitution is very 
elaborate and explicit. It provides 
a general legislature composed of 
two houses—a house of bishops and 
a lower house. It further provides 
for the election of bishops and for 
their. trial in case of necessity; and 
all this is decided and arranged 
without the smallest reference to 
the Council of Nice or any other 
council whatever. The bishops are 
all of equal rank, and there is no 
such thing as a metropolitan amongst 
them. The provisions with respect 
to the trial of bishops are remark- 
able, being altogether peculiar and 
original. A bishop cannot be put 
on his trial except upon a present- 
ment by five male communicants, 
of whom two must be priests. If 
the charge is false doctrine the 
presentment must be by a bishop. 
The trial is by seven bishops, of 
whom two-thirds must consent to a 
conviction. 

The Scotch Episcopal Church in 
the same way has a constitution of 
its own formed by private arrange- 
ment,and the Bishop of Cape Town 
in the canons quoted above claims 
legislative power for the synod of his 
own province. These facts surely 
prove, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, the following conclusions. 
They show in the first place by the 
example of bodies to which the 
Bishop of Cape Town himself appeals, 
and even by his own example, that 
no one form of Church government 
can claim any supernatural charac- 
ter, and that the form of Church 
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government which existed in Africa 
or Syria in the fourth century, is 
not entitled to any greater respect 
than that which exists at the present 
day in the United States or Scotland. 
Hence if people contract to live 
according to the laws of the Church 
of England, the meaning of their 
contract must be that they contract 
to live according to the laws which 
do, as a fact, prevail at this time 
in the body known by that name, 
and not by some other laws which, 
according to the views of the Bishop 
of Cape Town, ought to prevail in it. 
Suppose the contract was to live 
according to the laws of the Epis- 
copal Church of America, could 
there be any doubt that that would 
mean a contract to live according to 
the constitution framed by the meet- 
ing already described and the canons 
afterwards passed by its authority? 
and if the bishops were to assemble 
and appoint metropolitans by their 
own authority and without regard 
to the provisions of that constitution 
and those canons, can any one sup- 
pose that the appointment would 
have any force whatever, even if it 
could be shown that a number of 
African or Syrian bishops had acted 
in precisely the same way fifteen 
hundred years before? Now the Acts 
of Parliament, the judicial decisions, 
and the traditional maxims, which 
collectively make up the law of the 
Church of England, are to that 
Church what the constitution and 
the canons made by the convention 
are to the Episcopal Church in 
America, and the Bishop of Cape 
Town and his synod have as much 
and as little right to alter the one 
as the American bishops would have 
to alter the other in any other way 
than that which the constitution 
of their Church provides. 

Besides this, however, the ex- 
amples of America and Scotland 
prove something more. They show 
what is the true nature of a volun- 
tary religious society and of the 
laws by which its affairs are regu- 
lated. Such a society derives its 
legislative powers wholly and exclu- 
sively from the consent of the mem- 
bers. The authority of the South 
American bishops is precisely mea- 
sured by the will of their congre- 
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gations. They are in the position 
of the committee of a club, and 
their power could be taken away by 
the authority which gave it. If the 
legislative body altered their con- 
stitution and determined to do 
without bishops at all, every court 
of law in the States would recognize 
their perfect right to do so. Itis 
obvious from this that there is a 
sort of absurdity and practical con- 
tradiction in the position of a man 
who, in the very same breath, claims 
a divine right and the power of a 
head of a voluntary society. The 
two things are entirely distinct. In 
so far as the Bishop of Cape Town 
has authority by divine right, he 
needs no help from the civil power. 
The apostles did not bring an action 
against Ananias and Sapphira for 
the part of the price which they 
kept back, nor was Elymas given 
in charge to the police as a common 
cheat., On the other hand, if the 
Bishop of Cape Town is the head of 
a voluntary society he can as such 
have no divine rights at all. He 
appeals merely to a contract, and he 
must show what it is and how it 
has been broken. Any one who will 
take the trouble to look at what he 
has written on the question will see 
that he constantly hovers between 
the two characters, that he goes to 
something which he chooses to view 
as the general law of the Church in 
order to ascertain the extent of his 
rights, and that he expects the 
rights so ascertained to be enforced 
by the Queen’s Courts in Natal and 
England. 

This consideration introduces the 
second of the objections above men- 
tioned, which is, that it is so im- 
probable as to be morally impossible 
that any one should have made such 
a contract with the Bishop of Cape 
Town as he seeks to set up. 

There is asupposition upon which 
the Bishop of Cape Town’s claims 
would be perfectly clear and con- 
sistent. Suppose that the members 
of the Church of England in the 
South African colonies had followed 
the example of the Episcopal Church 
in America, and had drawn up in 
express words a contract to some 
such effect as this: ‘ We, the under- 
signed, agree to constitute a religi- 
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ous body, to be called the Church in 
South Africa. The affairs of this 
body are to be regulated by the 
common law of the Christian Church; 
and, inasmuch as questions may 
arise respecting the provisions of 
that law, we agree that when they 
arise, the law shall be judicially 
declared by Robert Gray, D.D., 
Bishop of Cape Town, to whom we 
hereby give all such authority over 
our religious affairs as he shall de- 
clare to have belonged by right to 
the metropolitan bishops of the 
early Church.” Such a_ contract 
would be intelligible no doubt, and 
if it were made it might possibly 
warrant the proceedings actually 
taken by. the Bishop of Cape Town, 
and the view entertained by him of 
his own position, but no contract 
short of this will do so. His judg- 
ment abounds in passages which 
show that he considers that the 
common law of the Church, as it has 
been called in England, is adopted 
by contract in South Africa; that 
it is his right to declare judicially 
what that law is, and that he regards 
the right to appeal from his decision, 
even to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, as a matter of grace and favour, 
dependent upon hisown consent. It 
is almost too obvious for argument 
that the practical effect of such a 
contract would be to make him 
absolute master of the whole Church 
—a sort of local Pope. A man 
must be far inferior to the Bishop of 
Cape Town, both in energy and in 
miscellaneous reading, who, having 
to declare the ‘common law of the 
Church,’ and having also to define 
the extent of his own powers, found 
any sort of difficulty in making him- 
self absolute over the body which 
had invested him with such a juris- 
diction. It is absurd to suppose 
that it was ever any one’s intention 
to put the Bishop of Cape Town in 
such a position as this. To pass 
over other objections, it would as- 
suredly produce two results, either 
of which is a reductio ad absurdum. 
In the first place, there are as many 
as five or six metropolitans in dif- 
ferent parts of our colonial empire. 
Each would be in the same position, 
and we should be fortunate beyond 
all expectation if in the course of a 
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few years we did not see the Church 
of Australia, the Church of South 
Africa, the Church of India, and the 
Church of Canada, all differing from, 
and more or less conflicting with each 
other, and with the Church of Eng- 
land. In the next place, whatever 
the clergy might think of such a 
scheme of Church government, there 
is little doubt what the laity would 
think of it.: The metropolitans 
would soon be left to preach to each 
other ; for what with right-hand fall- 
ings off and left-hand defections, the 
churches before long would approach 
that happy state which, according 
to Davie Deans, was the condition of 
the Church of Scotland, when ‘ Billy 
Dods of Farthing’s Acre, and an- 
other who shall be nameless,’ were, 
in Davie’s opinion, the true unde- 
filed remnant of that famous body. 

The third objection to the Bishop 
of Cape Town’s theory is, that a 
Church, as instituted by him, would 
not be the Church of England, 
whatever else it was, inasmuch as 
no divine laws have as such the 
force of law in the Church of Eng- 
land. 

I have already shown what is the 
theory of the Church of England 
which is required by the Bishop of 
Cape Town’s proceedings. He views 
it as an independent body, subjected 
by the temporal power to certain 
local bye-laws, which are confined 
in their operation to England, but 
which are not the laws of the 
Church so much as laws imposed on 
that Church from without and by a 
foreign power. In consistency with 
this view, the synod held by the 
Bishop of Cape Town and his two 
assessors repudiates the statute law 
of the Church of England, and also 
the decisions of its supreme Court of 
Appeal, and acknowledges the obli- 
gations of the canons only. It is ob- 
vious, indeed, that they consider the 
convocations and the other clerical 
assemblies which used to be held 
before the Reformation as the true 
legislature of the Church of England, 
and the statutes enacted by Parlia- 
ment as mere accessories—not alto- 
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gether unlike usurpations — sub- 
mitted to, but not forming an es- 
sential part of the system. 

Popular as this theory is with 
a certain part of the clergy, it is 
hardly possible to imagine a theory 
more directly contradictory to the 
law of the land, and to the law of 
the Church in the only legal sense 
of that word. 

All the great leading facts in the 
history of the Church of England 
prove that the definition of the 
Church given in the preamble to the 
24 Hen. VIIL., c. 12, 1s not only true 
in point of law, but also in point of 
history and fact. If, as is certainly 
the case, coercive power is the dis- 
tinctive peculiarity of law, there has 
never at any time been any coercion 
in the Church of England, except 
by the law of the land and the Go- 
vernment for the time being—the 
King and the Parliament of Eng- 
land have at all times claimed and 
exercised the right of legislation. 
That this was so before the Refor- 
mation there can be no kind of 
doubt. To begin at the very begin- 
ning, there can be no question, that 
the position of the Church was 
greatly altered in this country at 
the time of the Norman Conquest, 
and that the power of the bishops 
and the jurisdiction of their courts 
was then much increased. In 
former times there was hardly any 
distinction between Church and 
State. The bishep and the earl sat 
together in the local courts, and ad- 
ministered the same law; and, on 
the other hand, the Saxon kings 
constantly legislated on religious 
affairs.* After the Conquest, the 
bishops’ courts and the common law 
were introduced not by any power 
of their own, but by the charter of 
William the Conqueror. The char- 
ter itself tells the history of this re- 
solution, and shows, if so self-evident 
a proposition requires proof, that 
the Church owes its legal position 
to the law; and, in so far as it has 
laws or legal rights at all, derives 
them exclusively from that which is 
the one supreme authority in this 


* EF. g., Laws of King Ethelred, made by the Witan ; Ancient Laws and Institutions 
of England, pp. 119-152; Laws of Cannte, ib, 153, seq. ; Laws of Edward the Confessor, 


ib. 190, Seq. 


All these codes refer to matters spiritual. 
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realm—the sovereign legislature. 
The words of the charter are 
these :—‘ Scitis vos omnes et ceeteri 
mei fideles qui in Anglia manent, 
quod episcopales leges que non 
bene nec secundum sanctorum cano- 
num precepta usque ad mea tem- 
pora in regno Anglorum fuerunt 
communi consilio et concilio Ar- 
chiepis coporum et episcoporum et 
abbatum et omnium principum 
regni mei emendandas judicavi 
Propterea mando et regia auctori- 
tate precipio ut nullus episco- 
pus vel archidiaconus de legibus 
episcopalibus amplius in hundret 
placita teneant, nec causam que 
ad regimen animarum pertinet ad 
judicium secularium hominum ad- 
ducant, sed quicumque secundum 
episcopales leges de quacumque 
causi vel culpa interpellatus fuerit 
ad locum quem ad hoc episcopus 
elegerit vel nominaverit veniat 
ibique de causa vel culpa sua re- 
spondeat et non secundum hundret, 
sed secundum canones et episco- 
palés leges rectum Deo et episco- 
po suo faciat. Si vero aliquis per 
superbiam elatus ad judicium epis- 
copale venire contempserit vel 
noluerit vocetur semel, et secundo 
et tertio, quod si nec sic ad emenda- 
cionem venerit excommunicetur, et 
si opus fuerit ad hoc vindicandum 
fortitudo et justicia regis vel vice- 
comitis adhibeatur.’ 

Nothing can set the essential 
character of the bishops’ courts in a 
clearer light than this document. 
The King declares that their condi- 
tion under the Saxon kings was 
unsatisfactory. He forbids the 
bishop to sit in the Hundred Courts. 
He authorizes them to hold courts 
of their own, in which the canon 
law is to be administered; and 
finally he orders his officers to en- 
force their process if any one de- 
spisesit. Isit not obvious that, but 
for the powers thus given them, the 
bishops and their courts would have 
had no authority at all except such 
as the conscience of each individual 
might happen to give over him per- 
sonally ? 

The subsequent history of the 
Church of England has corresponded 
exactly with this beginning. For 
several centuries the Pope exercised 
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great authority over it, hearing ap- 
peals in the last resort and exercising 
in other ways the supremacy which 
he claimed ; but his power extended 
only so far as the laws of the land 
allowed it to extend. It neither did 
nor could execute itself without the 
assistance of the civil power, and in 
several well-known instances, and 
especially in the two great cases of 
the statutes against provisions and 
the statute of Premunire, there 
was a direct conflict between the two 
authorities. The conflict at the Refor- 
mation was of the same kind, and 
the result has been before the world 
for the last three centuries. The 
short result of it (for it would be 
tedious to quote the well- known 
statutes in which that result has 
been embodied) was, that the power 
of the Pope was altogether dis- 
avowed and rejected; that the su- 
premacy of the King and his autho- 
rity, both legislative and judicial, 
over all causes and all persons with- 
in his dominions was affirmed in the 
strongest terms that the language 
furnishes, and that repeatedly ; and 
that the different assemblies of the 
clergy were all made dependent on 
the royal authority, and subordinate 
to the law of the land. This was the 
Reformation, considered as a change 
in Church government, and upon 
that footing the affairs of the Church 
of England have been managed ever 
since. 

The inconsistency of these un- 
questionable facts—facts than which 
our history contains none more im- 
portant or notorious, and the view 
taken of the Church by the Bishop 
of Cape Town, is patent to every 
observer. Whatever else may be 
the subject of dispute, this at least 
is indisputable, that throughout the 
whole history of the Church of Eng- 
land down to the time of the Re- 
formation, there never were more 
than two claimants of legislative 
authority, namely, the Pope and the 
Crown. That the clergy of England 
ever made laws at all, except in con- 
nexion with one or the other of these 
authorities, is the idlest of fancies. 
The Crown, the nation at large, 
have a case; the Pope had a case; 
but the English clergy had not only 
no case at all, but they never sup- 
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posed themselves to have one till 
after the battle had been fought and 
the victory decided. 

The Bishop of Cape Town, no 
doubt, calls the Church a corpora- 
tion, ‘a branch of the oldest corpo- 
ration in the world,’ but in fact it 
is nosuch thing. It has not one of 
the incidents of a corporation—in- 
cidents, it is to be observed, not 
arbitrary or technical, but general 
and necessary, arising out of the 
very nature of the case. A corpora- 
tion is well described by Blackstone 
as ‘a collective body of men to 
whom the law allows an artificial 
personality, and who possess as 
persons corporate the character of 
perpetuity.” And the principal 
and characteristic qualities of a cor- 
poration are, that they may sue and 
be sued, grant and receive, and do all 
other acts like an individual. They 
may make bye-laws or private 
statutes for the government of their 
own members, and they have a com- 
mon seal, which is necessary to give 
validity to their acts. These may 
appear somewhat technical attri- 
butes, but in fact they are not so, 
though they may be technically ex- 
pressed. The gist of them is that in 
order to be a corporation an institu- 
tion must have such an artificial 
personality as will enable it to make 
laws for the government of its 
members, to do the acts which in- 
dividuals usually do, and to signify 
the fact that those acts are done by 
some recognised visible sign, like the 
affixing of a seal. No body which 
has not these powers can be said to 
have that degree of personality or 
individuality which, in the common 
use of language, is implied by the 
words ‘a corporation.’ Now the 
Church of England has not one of 
these powers. 

It cannot sue or be sued. The 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
might bring an action, the Bishop 
of London might be sued in his 
corporate capacity. The Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners have .a cor- 
porate character, but the Church of 
England has none. It never was 
plaintiff or defendant. <A grant of 
property to it would be merely 
void. It never yet did an indi- 
vidual personal act in the whole 
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course of its history. Again, the 
Church of England cannot make 
bye-laws to bind its members. 
This is so true and notorious that 
it forms a standing subject of com- 
plaint with a certain part of the 
clergy. The Bishop of Cape Town 
himself will hardly assert that, as a 
matter of fact, Convocation has any 
legislative power. It cannot even 
meet for the purpose of discussion 
without the leave of the Crown, 
and under no circumstances could 
it make regulations binding on the 
laity without an Act of Parliament. 
Again, the Church of England has 
no common seal, that is, it has no 
recognized organ by which its acts 
can be ratified or solemnized. 
When the bishops, the clergy, and 
the Convocation of the province of 
Canterbury < all wanted to con- 
demn the Bishop of Natal, they had 
no way of doing it. The strange 
resolutions of Convocation on his 
books were not only destitute of 
any legal validity, but they had no 
legal character. They effected no- 
thing at all. The Oxford declara- 
tion, signed by eleven thousand 
clergymen, was only the expression 
of the private opinions of eleven 
thousand individuals. It is thus 
as gross an abuse of language, and 
as entire a misstatement of fact as 
can be imagined, to describe the 
Church of England as a corpora- 
tion. Legally, it is simply a part 
of the laws of the sm no more 
and no less; and a contract to live 
according to the law of the Church 
of England is simply a contract 
to live according to certain pro- 
visions of certain Acts of Parlia- 
ment and text-books of established 
authority. 

It must not, of course, be inferred 
from this argument, that the law ot 
England in any way denies the 
existence of a divinely-established 
form of Church government, or of 
spiritual powers divinely committed 
to the clergy. It simply leaves 
such powers, if they exist, to execute 
themselves by their own methods, 
and refuses to clothe them with a 
temporal sanction. If a clergyman, 
episcopally ordained, really does 
possess powers which are in him, 
but in no other human being, he 
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has only got to use them. An 
artist, a surgeon, an engineer, does 
not want an Act of Parliament to 
give value to his skill: and if a 
bishop is really able to do things 
which other people who are not 
bishops cannot, why should not he 
do them? The law does not pre- 
vent him. The special functions of 
the clergy are preaching, adminis- 
tering the sacraments, ordaining, 
and the like. The law does not in 
the least interfere with any one of 
these functions. Under certain 
regulations the discharge of each of 
them is provided for, and they impose 
that degree of conscientious obliga- 
tion which the public mind can be 
persuaded to give them. Over 
many people the clergy are able 
by the help of these powers, to 


exercise a very powerful influence. . 


This is their proper sphere; but if 
the Church of England has ever 
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been constant to anything, it has 
been constant for three hundred 
years to the policy of confining the 
clergy within this sphere. It is the 
great leading characteristic and es- 
sential Se of the Church of 
England, that, as far as actual co- 
ercion goes, it is governed by the 
laity and not by the clergy. The 
clergy are not, and never have 
been permitted, since the Reforma- 
tion, to make laws for any one, 
either for each other or for the 
laity, or in any way, either directly 
by open express legislation, or in- 
directly by judicial legislation ; and 
if the Church in South Africa takes 
a different course, whatever it may 
be, it will not be governed in the 
same way, or even on the same 
principle, as the Church of England. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 
J. FivzjAMEsS STEPHEN. 


TO A POET OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HANKS for your Epic! I will speak my mind 
(You bade me do so) freely. It has thought, 

And truthful metaphor, and novelty : 
But one root-fault lies underneath widespread 
And throws out suckers rankly. Eager-mouth’d 
You chase the instant, not the certain fame ; 
And all your work is coloured by the light 
Of the passing time. You'll tell me that the scene 
Shows brighter, truer, painted in the key 
Of yellow, which the foot-lights flash between 
You and the men you speak to for the nonce. 
But have you thought how it will look in the white 
Pure day of God’s full sun? To jaundiced eyes 
"Twill seem the same; but to the man who lives 
In fresher air, and looks on clearer sky, 
*T will show as lifeless as the empty lamps 
Of gala-gardens, when the oil’s burned out. 
This crouching ’neath the tyranny of the time 
Has forced you seek a strained variety, 
So that no loophole in your palace walls 
Repeats its neighbour’s height ; and thus to glimpse 
The infinite truth of nature through your lights, 
One now must stand on tiptoe, now must stoop, 


Till the cramped posture makes us pant and wink. 
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‘You cannot say old truths old ways.’ Why, no! 
But in your search for newness you have swept 
So far the horizon that you see naught plain, 
And in the mist of generalities 
That rises from your broad sciential streams 
You lose artistic clearness. Why not take 
Your type-rose, with its petals spread five-wide, 
Such as the next hedge gives you? Use up that, 
Tn place of vague ideal flowers that bloom 
Shapeless and scentless neither red nor thorn’d! 
Your work as poet is to teach us men 
By the individual instance: for the class, 
We've botanies and cyclopedias, 
God knows, in plenty. Keep the straight plain road ; 
Gather your common wildings like a child, 
Not root the daisies up to find the schist 
Or limestone based far under! Tell us truths 
Common to all! You're no geologist, 
But just a man here. Seek less ornament: 
Build up your temple of rough syenite ; 
And use your precious marbles here and there : 
They make bad building, and your stock may fail ; 
And at the end you may be glad to build 
With gritstone, brick, or clay not dried too well. 
Before you lay your first foundation-stone, 
Your plan should be complete from end to end : 
And your first rule not swerved from to the last. 
And most, you makers, see how God makes all 
Slowly, completely, lovingly! Do this 
And God will speed you. I have said my say. 

F. G. F. 
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THE REST OF IT. 


re. any preacher be- 

gins his sermon by saying, that 
before proceeding to his proper sub- 
ject he will recapitulate what he said 
upon a former occasion, the effect 
on the writer’s attention is most 
paralysing. Probably the effect on 
the attention of most human beings 
is the like. 

Therefore, I make no reference to 
that very long essay which you may 
have read in a former number of 
this Magazine, under the title Con- 
cerning len Years: with some account 
of Tiings learned in Them, beyond 
saying that, after writing a certain 
portion of that document, the belief 
became forcibly impressed on me, 
that nobody could be expected to 
read any more of it. Thereupon I 
stopped, promising to continue that 
article at another time: and here is 
the rest of it. I remark that Ame- 
rican editors call the rest of a book, 
essay, or the like, the balance of it. 
But this chapter will not in any 
degree balance the former one; be- 
cause that was very long, and this 
will be very short. 

If you please, you may ascertain, 
by turning back to it, what was the 
matter treated in the last paragraph 
of the former essay. But not from 
me shall you learn what it was. 

My friend Smith recently related 
to me an incident of his boyhood, 
which I am now to relate to you. 
On a certain occasion, he did for the 
first time in his recollection, practise 
what may be called the art of Petty 
Diplomacy. He and certain other 
boys of a certain school, competed 
for a prize offered by the master to 
the boy who could, with chiefest 
oratorical effect, repeat the famous 
poem of The Battle of Hohenlinden. 
The contest being over, a little man 
named Styles was declared to have 
done best: Smith was second. Ac- 
cordingly Styles was to receive the 
higher prize; Smith the inferior. 
The prizes consisted of little books 
illustrated with pictures. The pic- 
tures in one were printed in bright 
colours; those of the other were in 
plain black and white. The master 


of the school presented the two 
books to the observation of Styles, 
telling him to take his choice. 
Around stood the boys of the scheol 
intently regarding. Then Smith, 
eager to get the coloured book, 
loudly expressed his admiration for 
the other; declaring it to be much 
the better of the two. Thus Smith 
hoped to induce Styles to choose it, 
and leave the coloured one for him- 
self. Smith records that his primary 
experience of diplomatic action was 
discouraging. For Styles at once 
seized the bright-coloured book; 
and then said to Smith, ‘Oh, how 
nice that you like the other best: for 
you shall have it. And I like this 
one best !’ 

We have all seen a great deal of 
that kind of thing. Sometimes it is 
successful, sometimes not. It is gra- 
tifying to one to find petty diplomacy 
fail;—to discern that it does not 
reach the end designed; that it is 
seen through; and only infuriates 
those whom it desired to lead un- 
consciously by the nose. To escape 
contempt, it is essential that petty 
diplomacy succeed. Success is the 
test with it as well as with treason. 
Smith told me that in after life he 
had occasion to converse with Mr. 
Deepe, as to a vacant office. Mr. 
Deepe declared himself very anxious 
that Styles should have it. ‘Then, 
says Smith, ‘of course you will 
propose Styles for it. Deepe (it 
should be said) was one of the elec- 
toral college, with whom the filling 
up of that office lay. ‘Oh, no,’ said 
Deepe, with a look of great penetra- 
tion and astuteness. ‘There is a 
way of doing these things. I shall 
propose Jones for it. I know Jones 
will refuse it: and this will smooth 
the way to Styles getting it.’ Let 
us trust that Mr. Deepe generally 
fails in attaining the ends he seeks 
in this manly fashion. And when 
a man comes to be known for a 
diplomatist who prides himself on 
his tact in managing people, his 
chance of success in managing 
people becomes small. I have no 
firmer belief than that_straight-for- 
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ward honesty is in the long run the 
most efficient means of inducing 
reasonable people to do a reasonable 
thing. 

Yet let me confess, I have occa- 
sionally felt, for a very short time, a 
certain measure of awe in the pre- 
sence of a small diplomatist. One’s 
own simple idea, that the straight 
path to any end is the best one, and 
that you had just as well talk out 
what you think and feel as talk out 
something quite different, is abashed 
in the presence of what seems a 
greater depth and reach of mind. 
Gradually, however, you feel that 
to compass small ends by a suc- 
cession of shabby tricks, is a very 
poor thing; and even if honesty be 
not the best policy, it is unquestion- 
able that honesty is the thing for an 
honest man. 

The recollection of the air of deep 
mystery and unfathomable policy 
one has seen in extremely small 
men, doing extremely small things, 
suggests a recollection of the awful 
majesty of demeanour one has seen 
assumed by the like extremely small 
men: likewise of the wonderful 
way in which many rational people 
are overborne and imposed upon 
by a dignity of demeanour which 
to others is suggestive merely of 
Mr. Carlyle’s windbag, or of the pro- 
verbial beggar on horseback. There 
is something annoying and irritating 
in witnessing this toadyism of in- 
finitesimally small men; whose airs, 
one would say, could excite no feeling 
save a mingled one of amusement 
and contempt. You may occasion- 
ally hear intelligent men speak of 
such, as though they were the 
mightiest of the earth. Have not 
I heard one of the most amiable 
of men declare that Dr. Log was a 
far greater man than Lord Macau- 
lay? It is as though a butcher's 
boy, whose horse trots the fastest of 
all the horses in Little Pedlington, 
should be quite sure that the Queen 
had often expressed her admiration 
for that fast-trotting though broken- 
kneed nag. My friend Brown tells 
me that once on a time a really 
clever friend, who had narrowed 
his mind by undue concentration of 
it on a region of very small interests, 
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and by setting before himself a 
deplorably petty end of ambition, 
came to call for him. Brown was 
busy at his desk, and asked his 
friend to wait for a minute. His 
friend took up from the table that 
volume, bound in red, called the 
Men of the Time; and eagerly 
sought for the names of seven or 
eight individuals whom he esteemed 
as great. Not one of them was 
there. The friend sat down and 
gasped; and manifestly felt the 
earth crumbling away beneath him. 
Yet I have no doubt all this did him 


Now, it is bad to toady even a 
duke, who represents a grand old 
lineage, and whose personality is 
surrounded by a crowd of stirring 
associations.. It is bad to toady 
even an archbishop, who is perhaps 
a very great man, and assuredly a 
very lucky man. At the worst, the 
archbishop is to be looked at with 
the like interest to that with which 
you look at the man who has drawn 
the thirty thousand pound prize in 
a lottery. But it is infinitely more 
wretched, degrading, and disgust- 
ing to toady Dr. Bumptious or Pro- 
fessor Donkey. Yet you may have 
seen, no one can tell why, such 
mortals flattered, caressed, and petted 
like spoiled children, though they 
never did any good to any one but 
themselves in all their days. Let 
me add, that toadyism is never so 
offensive as when it is flavoured 
with religious language. Then it 
becomes the most hateful of cant. 
Thus it was when a hoary reprobate 
who had served the devil diligently 
as long as he had strength to serve 
anybody at all, having professed 
some penitence in the last hours of 
life (which penitence did not prompt 
him to make any amends for the 
wicked things he had done), was 
greasily held forth from a certain 
pulpit as a noble Christian character. 
Toadyism never reached a height 
more revolting than when it led 
Bishop Porteus to declare that 
George II. was removed to heaven 
because he was too good for earth ; 
unless indeed where it says some- 
thing analogous concerning some 
respectable tradesman or sharp at- 
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torney. ‘Then (let me confess), I 
hold it worse. To profess great 
admiration of the height and gran- 
deur of a mole-hill, is a more offen- 
sive thing than to profess great ad- 
miration for Mont Blanc: even if 
you ascribe to Mont Blanc the 
qualities in which it is especially 
deficient. 


Do you know this feeling? Let 
me speak to very busy men. 

To have been excessively over 
driven for many weeks ; pressed by a 
host of cares, toils, worries ; and then 
almost suddenly to get to the end 
of them, and enter on a little time 
of relief and rest; yet not to be 
able to feel relieved and restful? 
You know that if you have been 
struggling through the dense under- 
wood of a forest, the moment you 
emerge from the wood into an open 
glade, you feel you are free from the 
entanglement. Likewise, if you pass 
through a railway tunnel, the in- 
stant you get out of the dark, you 
get into the light. But after you 
have got out of the moral tunnel, 
you often feel yourself surrounded 
by its darkness just as much as 
when passing through it. After 
escaping from the moral underwood, 
from the briars, nettles, and elastic 
branches that come with unfriendly 
whack against your face, you feel 
all these little inconveniences plague 
you as much as ever. Do you know 
this ? 

Sometimes, even to find that you 
have, for the time, very little to do, 
will not relieve you from an op- 
pressed sense that you have a great 
deal to do. That is, if you have 
really been working very hard for a 
long time. As amputation of a leg 
will not keep you from feeling pain 
in it, so though you have no work, 
you will feel the pressure and worry 
of work that is gone. In my child- 
hood, in a certain little village in a 
fair country not seen for many years, 
I knew a tailor, an excellent man. 
Who can forget the man that made 
his first jacket? That good man 
had lost a leg. I remember the awe 
with which I have heard him say 
that he felt all his toes just as 
plainly as when he had them, years 
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after the limb to which they be- 
longed had been taken off. It was 
only by looking during the day, and 
by touch during the night, that he 
often assured himself that the limb 
was not there. 

Don’t be sure that you really are 
very busy, merely because you feel 
very busy. Make a list of the things 
you have to do; of the things you 
have done in the last week or month. 
Account for your time, and see what 
you have made of it. And if what 
you have done looks much when it 
is written fairly down, you may be 
well assured that it wasa very great 
deal when you were actually doing 
it. Perhaps you may suddenly dis- 
cover that you have indeed been 
very idle though you fancied your- 
self very diligent. Some men get 
into the way of saying they are 
terribly busy, just as the man in the 
Spectator, though perfectly well, got 
somehow into the way of always 
saying he was sick. 


Have you learned the great 
Fact, of the Superiority of Inferior 
Things? I mean the Fact, that you, 
get more enjoyment out of these 
than out of things vastly better. 

My friend Smith, in the past 
autumn, went to the sea-side with 
his children. He had provided for 
their use a nicely-rigged little yacht 
(that is, a yacht of two feet in 
length); likewise a little steam- 
ship, which by clockwork was im- 
pelled with wonderful speed. He 
had fancied that an enduring source 
of interest for the children was pro- 
vided in those really pretty toys. 
But to his mortification, after a day 
or two the children cast these aside, 
not caring a bit for them: and found 
unfailing pleasure in two great 
blocks of wood, amorphous in form, 
which you would not have guessed 
to be ships unless you had been 
several times told so. Day after 
day, these blocks were invested with 
an intricate combination of strings 
and sticks, representing rigging. 
Day by day were the heads of that 
little household brought forcibly to 
behold and admire the great works 
of naval art. The same friend told 
me that his little boy had received 
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as a birthday present, a very hand- 
some railway train, of no small size. 
There were engine and tender, and 
four or five carriages: skilfully were 
the carriages coupled each to each; 
graceful were the circles in which 
that train could run; exciting was 
the sound of its many wheels. But 
the enjoyment of that artistic toy 
speedily palled; and it was sup- 
planted by another railway train, 
which the forms of engine and car- 
riages were rendered in wooden 
bricks, skilfully built up. The re- 
semblance to real life was remote; 
and the train could be moved only 
by laborious management. 

It is a great comfort to the ma- 
jority of mankind to reflect that in- 
ferior things are in truth superior. 
If a duke with a palace or a castle 
gains the magnificent, he loses the 
snug. And to an average mind there 
is more real enjoyment in the snug 
than in the magnificent. You look 
at the magnificent for a little while, 
and then walk away fromit with ex- 
pressions of admiration; with the 
shug you are content to associate 
day by day. You could not choose 
for a familiar friend a man twenty 
feet high. You could not sit down 
by the evening fireside and read 
Fraser in a gallery two hundred feet 
long. I know aman who has an 
enthusiastic love for church archi- 
tecture. It pleased Providence to 
give him for his own a very plain 
church. After a while, an inexpen- 
sive internal improvement was made 
upon the east end of that edifice, at 
the cost of not very many scores of 
pounds sterling, which was suc- 
cessful in greatly elevating the cha- 
racter of the entire interior. What 
an amount of real hearty enjoyment 
my friend got out of this little thing! 
Yes, more than many a man gets 
out of a church which leaves nothing 
to be desired ; more than he himself 
would have got out of that, if it had 
pleased God to give it to him. When 
the young barrister, Walter Scott, 
devised and erected a little rustic 
gateway at his country cottage, and 
went out after dark with his wife, 
with a lantern, and surveyed it with 
great satisfaction and pride, don’t 
you see that the pleasure he derived 
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from that small matter was at least 
as keen as ever he derived from the 
grander decorations of Abbotsford ? 
And the man of simple and mode- 
rate tastes, who has a hundred 
square yards of velvety grass envi- 
roned by warm evergreens, and 
fragrant in early summer with 
two lilacs and one hawthorn, may 
walk up and down a gravelled path, 
not so long as a quarter-deck, and 
enjoy his domain more keenly than 
a peer enjoys his park of six miles 
in circumference, which is so very 
big that one never can have a really 
familiar acquaintance with it all. 
There can be no doubt that very 
diligent cultivation bestowed on a 
very little bit of this earth will 
draw forth from it a most unusual 
crop of vegetables. So will pro- 
longed and earnest contemplation 
of a little expanse of grass draw 
from it an incalculable amount of 
enjoyment. I know a man, the in- 
cumbent of a Scotch country parish, 
whose church you would on a cur- 
sory inspection take to be a little 
shabby barn, with a belfry at one 
end of it. After the longest inspec- 
tion, indeed, you could never per- 
suade yourself that it looked like a 
church. Yet the man whose duty 
it was to conduct the worship of 
that building, regarded it with a 
satisfaction with which I doubt if 
Dean Stanley looks at Westminster 
Abbey. In the gable ofthat shabby 
church there was a really beautiful 
Norman door. And if you train 
yourself to take all your friends to 
see 2 Norman door; and if, being 
alone, you often sit down ona grave- 
stone and look at it; it is amazing 
what a deal you will get out of that 
door, especially if it be the only door 
within miles at which it is conceiv- 
able that a lover of architecture 
would look twice. However much 
the Dean of Westminster may ad- 
mire some one door in the great 
Abbey, he cannot bestow upon it 
sufficiently prolonged and intent 
consideration to draw forth all its 
latent power of pleasing. For there 
are a hundred other things there 
equally worth looking at, and in 
such a case you do but skim 
the enjoyment which any object 
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yields you; 
all in. 

There is a happy compensation in 
all this. For as most people must 
put up with inferior things, it is 
comfortable to think that inferior 
things are in fact superior. There 
is a racy aroma, a peculiarly sapid 
twang about little things and few 
things, which great things and many 
things want. 

There are facts which, though 
existent, need manipulation to make 
them apparent. When you were a 
little boy, and saw a carpenter 
planing a piece of mahogany, don’t 
you remember how disappointed 
you were to see how very colourless 
the wood looked? There was no 
appearance at all of the rich, deep 
colour you had been accustomed to 
associate with that wood. To your 
friend, the carpenter, you expressed 
your mortification: saying, that in 
what looked like a piece of dark 
deal, there was no vestige of the 
character and markings of maho- 
gany at all. But your friend told 


you’ cannot drink it 


you these things were all there, 


though they were not yet made 
apparent. Let that wood be oiled 
and rubbed, and the latent nature 
will come out. The fact will be- 
come manifest. 

Are there not some moral facts 
which need a little handling to 
make us aware of them? It seems 
to me that the peculiar handling 
which is needful to make us feel 
some things is to say we feel them. 
If you want really to enjoy your 
holiday rest, be sure you frequently 
say how much you are enjoying it; 
for if you don’t say so, perhaps you 
won't. Half the pleasure of a fine, 
crisp, frosty day consists in telling 
people how enjoyable it is. The 
satisfaction was in your mind latent: 
it is brought out by talking of it as 
the markings of mahogany are 
brought out by oil and rubbing. A 
person who frequently tells the most 
groundless story comes at last to 
believe it himself. George IV., one 
would say, must have come really 
to believe that he led the decisive 
charge at Waterloo, when heattained 
the sublime impudence of declar- 
mg that he did so to the Duke of 
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Wellington. So singular is the re- 
flective power of assertion upon 
belief. If you go out upon a raw, 
gloomy day, and resolutely declare 
to a number of people that it is fine, 
cheerful, winter weather, you may 
ultimately persuade yourself that 
itis so. Notalways, indeed. Some- 
times the making strong declara- 
tions of what a man does not really 
feel to be true, serves only to make 
him feel himself a more wretched 
impostor. We all know several 
people who are constantly telling us 
things to their own advantage, just 
because they know they are not facts, 
but wish us to think them so. 


Is this true? 

Confidence that you are taking 
the right way to do a thing tends 
greatly to make the way you are 
taking the right one. Did you ever 
hastily put a key into a lock and 
find it would not go in, or would 
notturn round? Then you thought 
it must be the wrong key; and felt 
that you could not open the lock 
with it though you tried several 
times. But you took the key out 
and looked at it. You saw it was 
the right key after all. Now you 
tried confidently, and succeeded at 
once. In went the key smoothly: 
back went the bolt. 

Are there not analogies in life? 
Is not half the battle there, to go at 
things confidently—sure that you 
are taking the right course? A 
man who thinks he is sure to fail, is 
sure to fail. All attempts that have 
been made to reason sailors out 
of their superstitions, as to unlucky 
days of sailing and the like, have 
resulted only in confirming their 
superstitions ; for the men who 
sailed on a Friday, in a ship launched 
on a Friday, and called The Friday 
by a too intelligent owner, went in 
the firm belief that they were 
doomed men. You can see how, in 
times of urgent peril, this convic- 
tion would utterly paralyse them; 
and so one does not wonder that 
that ship never was heard of any 
more. If you think it be the wrong 
key, you cannot open the lock 
with it; though, in fact, it is the 
right key. If you sail away in the 
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belief that you are knocking your 
head against the whole universe, 
you are nearly as sure to be 
smashed as if you were actually 
doing so. 

You don’t feel things at once, 
whenever they happen. You be- 
come aware of them gradually. 
There are many cases in which you 
do not feel relieved till a good while 
after relief has come. If the saddle 
has lain long and heavily on the 
back, you fancy it is there still, after 
it has been taken off. On the other 
hand, there are moral blows which 
you do not mind at first. You get 
a letter conveying very bad news; 
just as heavy news as you are likely 
to receive in this world. And as 
you slowly fold the letter up, and 
replace it in its envelope, you are 
surprised to find how well you have 
borne this bitter blow. But hour 
after hour through the long day the 
trial seems greater and sadder. You 
are aware that the stroke did you 
more harm than you had fancied at 
first. And when at night you go to 
your sleepless bed, and toss about in 
utter misery, you are conscious that 
you are not bearing it well at all. 

We see a physical sight at once; 
a moral spectacle takes time to make 
itself perceptible. I don’t suppose 
that a chancellor can assume the 
chancellor the minute he receives 
the great seal. It gradually dawns 
upon him what a big place he fills. 
It is so with lesser pusitions in life. 
My friend Smith tells me that when 
he became incumbent of a large 
parish (it was his first), he did not 
feel, for many days, and even weeks, 
that he was such. When the people 
about his church, and the humble 
parishioners, treated him with great 
deference, he felt ashamed. Gradu- 
ally he assumed authority, as he 
felt himself fairly seated on that 
humble throne. One of the most 
imposing sights I ever beheld was 
the Bishop of Oxford pronouncing 
the blessing after preaching. It 
was a very large church. It was 
densely crowded—passages and all 
—by people who had come expressly 
to hear that eminent prelate. ‘The 
prayers were got through in a very 
slovenly manner: and when the 
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Bishop ascended the pulpit, there 
was that audible sigh and stir of the 
congregation which testified that 
here was the thing for which they 
had come to church that afternoon. 
The Bishop gave a very eloquent 
and rather misty sermon of an hour 
in Jength; about half as good as 
I have several times heard preached 
by a man who was esteemed as well 
paid with eight hundred a-year. 
He got thoroughly warmed with his 
subject; and arresting the attention 
of most of those present, ended 
amid perfect stillness. Then, hav- 
ing prayed in the usual words, he 
laid down his little Prayer-book ; and 
stretching forth his hands, uttered 
the benediction in the invariable 
form. It was most impressively 
done. And it was especially impres- 
sive to me, who am accustomed to 
hear the blessing pronounced by 
men who do it humbly—as well 
aware how much their blessing ig 
worth. It was fine to hear it said 
by a man who honestly believed that 
a bishop’s blessing is worth some- 
thing; and said to a great crowd, in 
which many people believed that 
too. But I don’t think that, for 
many days after the distinguished 
individual was raised to the Episco- 
pate, he could possibly have pro- 
nounced the blessing with the like 
authority. He must have grown 
accustomed to his place before he 
could assume it so well. 


People talk about being settled in 
life: people think that when they 
attain a certain place, they are 
settled in life. Well, perhaps they 
are settled so far as concerns worldly 
position. That is, they hold the 
same Office year after year, have the 
same income, live in the same house, 
know the same class of human 
beings. But in opinion, in feeling, 
in moral atmosphere, how far people 
are from being settled: how they 
drift away and away! You might 
as well think to remain steadily 
fixed at a spot midway in the 
fathomless Atlantic as think to 
remain morally fixed in this life of 
never-ceasing change. ‘There is a 
change in feeling even where there 
is no change in fact. As a fish, 
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swimming in the sea, gets into a 
warmer stratum of water, and in a 
little into a colder again, so do we, 
after being for a little in a cheerful, 
amiable, charitable frame, get out of 
that into a discontented, envious, 
bitter, self-seeking, and malicious 
temper. It would be a nice thing, 
if, when we are at our best, we 
could throw out three anchors, and 
settle ourselves there. But we can- 
not. 

I confess, there is something that 
strikes me as very terrible, when we 
find conscientious men stating as an 
objection to the subscription of 
religious tests by the clergy and 
others, that a man cannot at four 
or five and twenty, say what he may 
have come to believe by the time he 
is four or five and forty. It is a 
terrible thing to think, if one really 
must think it, that the fact of one’s 
holding most firmly to-day the great 
verities of the Christian faith, is 
no warrant against the possibility 
that some day he may reject them 
all: and perhaps begin to write 
free-thinking articles and books: 
perhaps become a secularist lecturer. 
I should fancy that most men who 
entirely believe the truth of Christ- 
ianity, would much rather be 
knocked on the head at once, than 
live on to abjure it, if that was to be 
the result of their living on. Let 
us hope that however taste, feeling, 
political creed, sesthetic sensibility, 
may change, yet in the graver matter 
of our highest belief, year after 
year (if we are to see them), may 
bring no alteration. And let me 
say, that if our beliefs be what they 
should be, I have the firmest con- 
viction that they will only grow 
stronger and deeper with advancing 
years. 


There is such a thing as a master- 
ly inactivity, or what seems such. 
Now and then the course of nature 
favours lazy and dilatory folk; and 
gives some colour of reason to the 
advice in the Spanish proverbial 
saying, Never do to-day what you can 
put off till to-morrow. Sometimes 
we take great trouble to do some- 
thing which, if we had waited till 
to-morrow, we should not have 
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needed to do at all. The necessity 
for it would have passed away. A 
person who is very careful in putting 
books and papers away in their 
proper places, finds occasionally 
that he has locked up something 
that comes to be wanted, and so 
has the labour of seeking it out 
again. A lazy, careless, untidy 
person, would have escaped that 
labour. 

But that is a chance. The case 
is analogous to that of a man who 
takes poison; and then finds that, 
by extraordinary luck, it suits his 
constitution or his disease, and cures 
him instead of killing him. As a 
general rule, the right thing is to do 
things at once. The system of the 
universe does in the main favour 
people who go upon that tack. And 
it tends to clear all our views of 
things, and it conduces toa condition 
of quiet unexpressed content, to do 
things at once. Nobody can be 
comfortable, with a long score of 
little neglected duties running up 
against him. Besides, duty is never 
little. Wherever the moral element 
exists, the matter is great. Though 
a hair’s breadth may make the 
difference between right and wrong, 
the difference between right and 
wrong is never a little difference. 

Still, as there are horses that need 
the spur, and horses that need the 
bridle, so there are human beings 
that need to be poked up, and others 
that need to be reined in. There 
are men who fly at their work and 
hold at it with a tension of the 
nervous system, which does not 
greatly accelerate or improve the 
work, but which makes it very killing 
for the worker. I have known a 
student who had six months in 
which to do a certain amount of 
reading; and who had got through 
it all in two. I have known aclergy- 
man who could not be quite at peace, 
unless he fixed on Sunday evening 
on his text for next Sunday; and 
began to write his sermon on Mon- 
day morning by ten o'clock. In 
short, there is such a thing as taking 
any duty very heavily and anxiously: 
there is such a thing as taking it 
very lightly and hopefully. And I 
fear that those who are burdened 
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for the race of life with an anxious 
and eager heart, must just bear the 
burden as long as the race lasts. 
There is a case in which the man 
most impatient to be at his task, 
ought steadfastly to deny himself 
the relief of getting at it. It is 
where you have many things to do 
in the day. You know the uneasy, 
restless desire to be at work, wiping 
off part of the great score. You 
know the vague remorse with which 
one thinks that the minutes are 
running away, and no progress 
made. But you must definitively 
stop: and before beginning any 
portion of the task, sort it. Arrange 
it in the order in which it can most 
easily and swiftly be done. Here 
is a most economical expenditure of 
time: it may save itself ten times 
over. If you have a list of many 
things to be done upon any day 
(and some folk have such a list for 
every day), you will be eager to get 
out and get at it. No: sit down 
quietly. Refuse to mind the quick- 
ened pulse, and the whole physical 
and mental system chafing like a 
race-horse at the starting-post. De- 
liberately consider in what order 
these twenty things shall be done: 
number them accordingly. And 
when you have fairly gone out, keep 
to the plan chalked out. Let it be as 
the law of the Medes and Persians. 
You will find this best in the long 


A thought which will sometimes 
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occur to very hard-working men, is, 
What is the use of all this ceaseless 
driving on? We all know men who 
flagrantly neglect their duty ; taking 
life very easily while you are taking 
itso hard: and yet, how well they 
manage to get through! Nobody 
tells them what everybody thinks 
of them. And you may find men, 
scandalously unfit for the place they 
hold, yet entirely satistied with 
themselves: much more self-satisfied 
than laborious men, for laborious 
men know how much more they 
wish to do if their day were but 
increased to forty-eight hours, and 
if they could but be in two or even 
three places at a time. Generally, 
men who are outrageously incom- 
petent have two or three people who 
tell them they are remarkably com- 
petent; and thus act as buffers 
to keep off the shock and pressure 
of public opinion. Then, incom- 
petent men stand by one another. 
An incompetent man is always glad, 
in a public assembly, to mention 
how able, laborious, and self-denying 
is another incompetent man. He 
hopes to be repaid in kind; and 
besides this, he is doing what h: 
can to lower the standard of com- 
petence. If a man of five feet two 
inches desires to be recognized as 
very tall, he will gladly go into any 
movement that may lead toa general 
belief that men of five feet two are 
very tall men. 
This is all. 
A. K. H. B. 
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THREADS. 


VIII. ‘ (7 HY, yes,—we’ve pass’d a pleasant day, 
While life’s true joys are on their way.’ 
— Ah me! I now look back afar, 
And see that one day like a star. 





IX. You may sketch the world of what shape you please ; 
But the Lord will not alter his lines for these. 





xX. From the little that’s shown 
To complete the unknown, 
Is a folly we hourly repeat ; 
And for once, I would say, 
That men lead us astray, 
Ourselves we a thousand times cheat. 





XI. ‘An infidel!’ you shout: I have, ’tis true, 
But very little faith, sweet sir, in you. 





XII. A. B. is a Genius, with pen bright and shining, 
Y. Z. is a scribbler small ; 
Yet the odds between penny- and guinea-a-lining, 
Arithmetical seem, after all. 





XIII. The imperial essence, the transcendent dower 
Of all good moments, is the Sense of Power ; 
The joy of all enjoyments, high or mean, 
Active or passive, stormy or serene. 
The Sense of Power is freedom, warmth, and light; 
The Sense of Weakness, gloom and chains and blight ; 
The Sense of Power is life’s immortal breath ; 
The Sense of Weakness is the touch of death. 





ai, How mysteries attract ! 
A mystery, when known, 

Is but one other fact ; 
Mystic is truth alone. 
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THEOLOGY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


T may be advisable, in the anti- 

cipation of many future theolo- 
gical discussions, to consider what 
is the peculiar position—what the 
vantage ground—which we occupy 
in this our age. Every question which 
we discuss will, more or less, par- 
take of the theology of the nineteenth 
century. Let us see what this 
theology is. 

I must beg you to bear in mind 
that Iam not speaking of the Reli- 
gion, but of the Theology, of our 
time. .The religious feeling itself, 
no doubt, varies from age to age; 
but still it is much more nearly 
the same than is the case with the 
theories of thinking men, who, by 
their reasonings upon it, produce 
what is called Theology. Some- 
times the Religion is behind the 
Theology of an age—sometimes be- 
fore it—always more or less inde- 
pendent of it. 

But that there is such a thing as 
the Theology of a particular age is 
obvious. The theology of the Fathers 
was different from that of the School- 
men—that of the sixteenth century 
from that of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth. Each of these systems 
has had its peculiar merits and de- 
merits—its links of connexion with 
the systems which preceded and suc- 
ceeded, as also its marked differ- 
ences. That suchaspecial Theology 
exists in our own time is proved, 
if by nothing else, by the alarms and 
attacks which it excites, no less than 
by the hopes which it inspires. No 
theology has raised such alarms and 
such hopes since the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. There is a 
wide-spread belief or opinion ex- 
pressed by many, and felt by more, 
that there have never been since the 
Reformation so many symptoms of a 
theological change—more gradual, 
——- and less defined, but hardly 
ess universal and important than 
oc in the Reformation 
i 





It may be necessary to repeat 


what I have often said on other oc- 
casions, that in citing testimonies, 
ancient or modern, to the truth of the 
principles developed by the progress 
of Theology, I do not in the least 
infer any concurrence of such writers 
beyond that contained in the parti- 
cular passages to which reference is 
made. The whole of the rest of their 
works may be, often is, in direct 
contradiction to the valuable princi- 
ples to which their assent is for the 
moment given. But I refer to them 
to show that in almost every age 
these principles have had some sup- 
port, and that in our own this sup- 
port is given even by the most re- 
luctant witnesses and from the most 
opposite quarters. 

I am anxious not merely not to 
repudiate, but to vindicate for the 
theology of which I am speaking a 

igree of the most ancient stand- 
ing, and to this, before I conclude, 
I will again refer. Any additional 
confirmations of it in the first, fifth, 
fourteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, or 
eighteenth centuries, will be doubly 
welcome both for their own sake, and 
as defences of doctrines which by 
many amongst us are so fiercely and 
constantly attacked. Still it must be 
described as ‘the theology of the 
nineteenth century,’ because it is in 
the close of the last century, and the 
first sixty years of this, that it has 
been gaining more or less force, and 
spreading right and left, till it 
has penetrated all the Churches of 
Europe, except, perhaps, those of 
Spain and Sweden. It is from Ger- 
many, as is well known, that the 
main impulse has come. As at the 
time of the Reformation, so now, it is 
the German theologians who (to use 
the words of Latimer) have lighted 
the candle which, by God’s grace, 
shall never be put out. But the 
effect of this teaching would not 
have been what it has been had it 
found a less ready reception in the 
general literature and in the religious 
instincts of all Europe. The works 


* The:following is the substance of a paper read by the Dean of Westminster at a 
monthly meeting of London clergy, at the Rectory of St, James’s, on January 5, 1865; 
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of Goethe and Walter Scott are full of 
its savour. It breathes through the 
whole of Coleridge, prose and verse. 
It is still more strongly marked in 
the poetry of Tennyson. It has 
lit up all the writings of men so 
different from each other, and yet 
so important each in his place, as 
Arnold, Robertson, and Milman. 
It is that which distinguished Ed- 
ward Irving from the preaching and 
teaching of his day in the Church 
of Scotland, and accounts for the 
increasing estimate formed of his 
genius and character; and it has 
now incontestably influenced not 
only the most eminent divines of the 
Established Church of that country, 
but the writers even of the narrower 
community of the Free Church, 
not excluding Dr. Candlish him- 
self. Its effects on the successors of 
the Puritans in England, both in 
the Church and amongst Noncon- 
formists, if not equally capable of 
public proof, will not be denied by 
any one. It has coloured very 
deeply Dr. Pusey’s book on the 
Theology of Germany, and large parts 
of the Christiun Year; and though 
the actual Tracts for the Times ex- 
hibit its traces very slightly, yet 
the general movement of which they 
were the expression prided itself 
on seeking for ‘something deeper 
and truer than satisfied the last 
century,’ and on reckoning Cole- 
ridge as one of its unconscious 
founders. The Home and Foreign 
Review amongst English Roman 
Catholics, the Essays and Reviews 
amongst English Protestants, are 
its direct product, together with 
a large part of the Aids to Faith, 
and two at least of the Seven 
Replies. It has inspired all that 
is most alive in French theology, 
the whole school of Strasburg, and 
part of that of Lausanne, amongst 
Protestants; Gratry, Lacordaire, 
Montalembert, amongst Roman Ca- 
tholics. It ran through and through 
the letters of a learned and lamented 
Russian writer, highly valued by some 
of our High Churchmen.* In Italy I 
may be allowed to cite—as a sample 
of its influence in circles the most re- 
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mote from direct contact with it—the 
words of a distinguished young 
Roman scholar,t of the fairest pro- 
mise in the Pontifical States—a sin- 
cere and devout Roman Catholic 
—his characteristic motto, now also, 
unfortunately, his epitaph— As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks,so 
longeth my soul after thee, O God.’ 
‘ Without the knowledge of German 
theological speculation and research,’ 
he said, ‘ England must know it—no 
deep study of Christian doctrine may 
be achieved.’ And after recounting 
his elaborate study of many of the 
chief German divines, he ends by 
saying—not anticipating, the En- 
cyclical Letter of 1864 — ‘You 
see, then, that the Roman Catholic 
Church does not oppose such deep 
studies.’ 

I will endeavour to arrange what 
—— to say under three distinct 


s. 
The relation of the Theology of 
our age, first, to the Bible; secondly, 
to general history and philosophy ; 
thirdly, to Christian doctrine. 

I. its relation to the Bible. As 
regards Religion, properly so called, 
the Bible has done its blessed work 
in all ages—even when in the hands 
of but a few—by keeping alive 
directly and indirectly the sub- 
stantial truths of the Jewish and 
Christian dispensations. There have, 
of course, been always some who 
have studied it as faithfully as their 
knowledge permitted; but these, as 
far as Theology was concerned, are 
the exceptions. What was done by 
Origen, by Theodore of Mompsuesta, 
by Chrysostom, by Jerome, by 
Erasmus, by Calvin, by Grotius, 
by Richard Simon, and by other 
like laborious scholars, was excel- 
lent as far as it went in this direc- 
tion; but it was again and again set 
aside by the main current of their 
times. Even at the Reformation, it 
was not so much the contents of 
the Bible as the right of reading it 
which gave the stimulus to human 
thought. It was, speaking generally, 
from the time when the Germans 
began to interpret the Bible with the 
same freedom from party feeling, the 


* Quelques Mots par un Chrétien Orthodoxe, by M, Klamiokoff. 


t Don Giovanni Torlonia died at Rome in 1859. 
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same single-minded love of truth, the 
same fearlessness of consequences 
—it must be unfortuately added, 
in some instances, with the same 
arbitrary and supercilious dogma- 
tism, as that which they employed on 
other books; it was from that mo- 
ment that the Bible attracted theo- 
logians towards itself, not for the 
sake of making systems out of it, 
but for the sake of discovering what 
it actually contained. Let me briefly 
go through some of the advan- 
tages thus gained. 

1. First, as to the external frame- 
work of the Bible. In the early 
ages there was a real desire to know 
what the Bible was—what books it 
contained. That desire almost ceased 
in the cessation of mental activity, 
at the fall of the Roman Empire. 
It was revived partially at the 
Reformation, but it attained its 
full force at the close of the last 
century and beginning of this. 
What is the ancient text of the New 
and Old Testament? How far does 
it differ from that which is put forth 
as the received text in our Autho- 
rized Version or in the Vulgate? 
What are the consequences to our 
theological studies from the acknow- 
ledgment of the famous variations 
now finally recognized in the chief 
manuscripts of the New Testament? 
What is the effect on our sermons 
of our becoming fully acquainted 
with the defects of our translation? 
What is the view which we have to 
take of the formation of the Canon, 
after reading such a work as Mr. 
Westcott’s instructive book on the 
Bible in the Church? ‘What is the 
new light thrown on the whole ques- 
tion of the Canon, of the original 
sacred text, of Biblical Inspiration, 
by the study, up to this time so little 
—_. except by the most recon- 

ite investigators—even now but 
slightly approached by general stu- 
dents—of what may be truly called 
the Old Testament of the Apostolic 
Age and of the early Church—the 
Septuagint? I put these in the 
form of questions, because they are 
all questions which we might discuss 
with advantage—they are questions 
which we might have thought 
would have stood at the very 
threshold of any controversies about 
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Inspiration, or about the relation of 
the Old Testament to the New, or 
the Bible to tradition, or respecting 
the merits or demerits of precise dog- 
matical statements. Let those who 
have studied these questions say how 
often, between the time of Jerome 
and Erasmus, and again between 
the time of Erasmus and of Mill, or 
even of Griesbach, they have met 
with adequate answers. 

2. Again, let us ascend a step 
higher from the text to the external 
illustrations and explanations of it. 
We must, no doubt, all express our 
gratitude to the gigantic labours of 
the Benedictines and the ‘ Critici 
Sacri’ of the seventeenth century, 
which prepared such vast materials 
of historical, topographical, and anti- 
quarian research. But these re- 
searches have been immensely in- 
creased of late years, and have for 
the first time poured their full light 
on the Biblical record. Palestine 
was seen as never before, with in- 
telligent eyes, by the American 
Robinson, in 1840. Egypt and 
Assyria have been brought before 
us, in all their intimate connexion 
with the sacred history, as they 
had hardly ever been since they 
ceased to exist as kingdoms. The 
classical stores of Greece and Italy 
(although this is far less important) 
have been ransacked for elucida- 
tions of St. Paul in such works as 
those by my friend Dr. Howson. 

The haze that overspread the his- 
tory of the Jews, as it did that of 
the Greeks and Romans, has thus 
been broken through, and now we see 
it with our own eyes. This is one 
great and original merit of the 
Christian Year and of Dr. Pusey’s 
Prefaces to the Minor Prophets. 
In this respect they are completely 
imbued with the genius of the 
nineteenth century. It is the 
peculiar characteristic not of one 
school of theologians only, but of all 
schools which have any wish to be 
heard at all beyond the limits of the 
narrowest circle, that they claim 
with one voice, ‘ freely to handle ina 
becoming spirit subjects particularly 
liable to suffer by the repetition of 
conventional language, and from 
traditional methods of treatment.’ 
No review, no essay, from any 
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school whatever, of the present day, 
could venture openly to avow its 
intention of approaching theological 
subjects in any other manner, or in 
any other spirit, than that described 
in these memorable words. This 
historical tendency may no doubt be 
carried to excess. In the New Tes- 
tament the light to be thrown by 
external associations is very slight. 
In the Old Testament it is far more 
available, but there, too, it may be 
pushed beyond the bounds of use- 
fulness or reverence. Still, whatever 
has thus been effected for other an- 
cient histories—if Grote is better 
than Goldsmith—if Merivale is 
better than Crevier—if Rawlinson 
is better than Rollin—then, in every- 
thing which concerns the facts of 
history, Ewald and Milman must 
be better even than Bossuet or Pri- 
deaux, and the forthcoming com- 
mentary of the Bible under Arch- 
bishop Thomson and Canon Cook 
must be, and will be, better than the 
last authorized commentary under 
Bishop Mant and Dr. D’Oyley. 

It is: impossible within these 
limits to do more than to indicate in 
the briefest form some of the enlarge- 
ments of our conception of the sacred 
records from thus allowing them to 
speak for themselves. (a.) The 
composite origin of the Books—of 
the Psalter—of the Pentateuch—of 
Zechariah—of Isaiah—of the Chron- 
icles—and of St. Luke. Howslowly 
yet now, in principle, how univer- 
sally acknowledged. How interest- 
ing—how instructive—in the in- 
creased knowledge thus gained of 
the several sacred writers. (b). The 
nature of the Prophetical office— 
the distinction between Prophecy 
and Prediction—the moral and re- 
ligious functions of the Prophets, as 
separate from that of mere diviners 
of the future, as increasing with the 
historical growth and _ spiritual 
development of the chosen people. 
Even within the, last years how 
many strongholds of ignorance on 
this point have given way. What 
a difference between the treatment 
of the question in Bishop New- 
ton’s Dissertations and the flood of 
light poured upon the whole office 
and history of the ancient Prophets 
by Ewald. (c.) The discovery, if pos- 
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sible, of the peculiar date, object, 
tendency, doctrine, spirit, of each of 
the sacred books. How great the 
gain, for example, of simply ascer- 
taining the chronological grouping 
of St. Paul’s Epistles—the special 
objects of the different Gospels—the 
different schemes of doctrine in the 
different Apostles, as set forth in Dean 
Alford’s Prolegomena, in Liicke, and 
in Neander. (d.) The distinction be- 
tween poetry and prose in the sacred 
books, rarely thought of till the time 
when in the middle of the last century 
our own Lowth delivered his famous 
lectures, yet a distinction so obvious 
when pointed out, so fruitful of im- 
mense results when fully investi- 
gated. Is this passage poetical and 
prophetical, or is it historical? Is 
this metaphorical, or is it literal ? 
To answer this important question 
in each case is one of the first ob- 
jects of modern Biblical Theology. 
To strike the balance, not by our 
own individual fancies, but by the 
actual style and intention of the 
sacred writers themselves, between 
the extreme allegory of the Alex- 
andrian school and the extreme 
literalism of the Syrian school, is 
the privilege of the higher criticism 
of the nineteenth century. 

These are but a few instances of 
the nearer approach to the sacred 
writers which may fairly be expected, 
and which has to a certain degree 
been won, from the theology of our 
age. Its extreme difficulty is ob- 
vious. In order to enter even into 
this outer court of the Kingdom of 
Heaven we must, indeed, hecome 
again ‘as little children.” We must 
get rid of our preconceived theories 
of what the Bible ought to be, in 
order to make out what it really is. 
The immense layers of Puritanic, 
Scholastic, Papal, Patristic systems 
which intervene between us and the 
Apostolic or Prophetic ages—the ele- 
vation of the point of view on which 
those ages stand above our own— 
aggravate the intensity of the effort 
to the natural sluggishness of the 
human heart and intellect. Thanks 
to Herder and to Coleridge, thanks 
to the Christian Year and to Arnold, 
thanks to Bishop Thirlwall and Arch- 
deacon Hare, thanks to Archbishop 
Trench and Dean Milman, thanks 
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to the Essays and Reviews and the 
Aids to Fuith, thanks to the Biblical 
Dictionary and to Ewald, who have 
achieved, or helped to achieve, this 
work for us. So to discern the 
sacred past by the telescopic power 
of genius, and by the microscopic 
power of scholarship, is one of the 
chief ends for which universities 
and cathedrals are endowed, and 
for which Theology exists. 

The general results are as great 
as the particular gains. This is the 
only solution of (what we sometimes 
erroneously call the great question 
of the day) the question of Inspira- 
tion. It is, properly speaking, no 
real theological doctrine which is at 
stake. What is or ought to be 
asked is a simple question of fact. 
These conflicts are the mere scintil- 
lations or filings thrown off by the 
friction between fact and theory. All 
that we have to ascertain is not what 
theories this or that man holds, or 
may claim to hold about the Bible, 
but what are the actual characteris- 
tics of the Bible itself. Find out what 
the sacred writers really said—what 
they really intended —and then, 
whatever it be, whether it be prose 
or poetry, poetry or history, exact 
accuracy,—scientific, historical, lin- 
guistic,.—or manifold inaccuracies, 
contradictions, imperfections of lan- 
guage, science, and history,—that is 
part of the Bible, that is what must 
be included within the range of 
Biblical Inspiration. Every fact we 
thus ascertain from astronomer, 
geologist, ethnologist, scholar, or 
divine, is the best approach to the 
true solution of the only question at 
issue. 

Again, it cannot be gainsayed that 
the paramount glory and power of 
the Bible has become far more evi- 
dent to us by this nearer, closer in- 
vestigation.. I speak not here of 
that Divine Faith and supernatural 
spiritual excellence, which is wholly 
independent of all such lesser details, 
but of the increased profit, delight, 
veneration, derived from a know- 
ledge even of these. Can any one, for 
example, doubt that the enjoyment 
which a merely ordinary student 
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possesses of the Song of Deborah, 
or the Book of Job, far exceeds that 
of the Fathers and the Schoolmen, 
in whom those magnificent poems 
inspired hardly a spark of poetic 
recognition, who saw in them chiefly 
the repetition of allegories, which 
might equally well have been drawn 
from any other book whatever? 
Can any one doubt that the cha- 
racters of David and St. Paul are 
better appreciated, more dearly 
loved, by a man like Ewald, who 
approaches them with a profound 
insight into their language, their 
thoughts, their customs, their his- 
tory, than by a Scholastic or Puri- 
tanical divine from whom the atmo- 
sphere in which the King and the 
Apostle moved was almost entirely 
shut out ? 

And, further, if the original 
sources of the written Revelation 
be thus known to us in a manner 
in which they were not, and could 
not be, known before, is not this of 
itself almost equivalent to a new 
Reformation? Does not the very 
magnitude of the subject thus 
brought home to us throw our 
former systems of theology into 
new proportions? Is it possible 
that we can now return from this 
higher knowledge of the Bible to 
the grooves of the Summa Theologice 
or of the Westminster Confession? 
Most useful are these and like works 
in their place and for their own pur- 
poses. But wherever the Theology 
of the nineteenth century has spread, 
they are no longer in the first rank. 
The celebrated Benedictine monk, 
Padre Tosti, was speaking not long 
ago of the effects of modern criticism 
—partly with praise, partly with 
blame—‘ At least, he said, ‘it has 
had this advantage, that it has 
caused you to shut up all your Sym- 
bolical Books.’* I donot say that it 
has‘ done this; but it has placed 
them for the first time in entire 
subordination to the higher theology 
of the Scriptures, to which they have 
always before professed an obedience, 
never till now completely paid. 
And it is this which produces a 
kind of unity of religious thought 


* Referring, of course, to the well-known collections of Reformed and Lutheran Con- 
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unknown before since the sixteenth 
century. When French Catholics 
and French Protestants, and German 
Catholics and German Protestants, 
and English Churchmen and English 
Nonconformists, are for the first time 
employed in studying the same Book 
on the same general principles, it is 
impossible but that greater unity 
will emerge—greater unity of in- 
terest, if not of sentiment. Christian 
Theology ceases to be a collection of 
statements, hung on strings of texts 
often misapplied, and becomes a 
coherent attempt to ascertain the 
real design and scope of each book, 
each prophet, each apostle, in the 
different parts of the Bible—to 
know what we should lose were 
any of the sacred books struck out 
—what we gain by their recognition. 
Most applicable to this are the words 
of Lord Bacon—‘No perfect dis- 
covery can be made upon a flat or a 
level; neither is it possible to dis- 
cover the more remote and deeper 
parts of any science, if you stand 
but upon the level of the same 
science and ascend not to a higher 
science.’ That higher science has 
been given us by mounting into the 
higher region of the theologians of 
the Bible itself. 

II. This leads me to the relations 
of Theology to philosophy and his- 
tory generally. As the Theology of 
our age is distinguished by its ap- 
peal directly to the facts of the 
Bible, not to theories concerning 
the Bible—so, also, it appeals to 
the facts of history, science, and 
philosophy outside of itself, and 
endeavours to include them within 
itself. In former times, no doubt, 
something of this sort was intended 
when medizval Theology claimed to 
be the mother and mistress of all 
the sciences, then in their infancy. 
Now that they have attained to ma- 
turity, the aim and instinct of 
modern Theology is no less to re- 
cognize and attach itself to them. 
There are three great characteristics 
which may be selected from modern 
forms of thought as forcing them- 
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selves on the attention of theolo- 
gians, and which have, to a great 
extent, been appreciated by them. 
1. The mutual connexion of the dif- 
Serent stages of history, philosophy, and 
religion with each other.—This has at 
once opened a wider view of the re- 
lations of Christianity to the whole 
universe. Mr. Maurice’s book on 
The Religions of the World, for ex- 
ample, is a work which could not in 
any case have been written before 
our age. And the effects of this 
larger appreciation of what is due to 
other forms of thought than our 
own is felt throughout our whole 
system.  Missionaries—How far 
higher is the standard, how much 
more fruitful the field for them than 
heretofore—how invaluable is felt 
to be the knowledge, the counsel of 
such a student of Indian philosophy 
and religion as Professor Miiller. 
How remarkable in these respects, 
as a product of the most modern 
theology, is Dr. Rowland Williams's 
elaborate prize essay on Christianity 
and Hinduism—by the testimony of 
most impartial witnesses,* one of 
the best of manuals for dealing with 
the difficulties of heathen India. 
Foreign Churches How much nearer 
we are than we were ever before—I 
will not say to an outward reunion 
(for that is altogether a political or 
temporal affair), but toa better under- 
standing of each other—East and 
West, Roman Catholic and Protestant 
—than in any previous time, partly, 
no doubt, from that larger and truer 
interest in the Bible, of which I 
spoke ; but also from that increased 
mutual knowledge which books, 
travelling, and the intermixture of 
ideas have given to all of us. Heathens, 
aliens, assailants of the established 


Jorms of vreligion—How much has 


the relation between them and their 
opponents shifted since the last cen- 
tury. Onthe one hand, what achange 
has come over them; how deeply the 
religious spirit of the time has pene- 
trated those who doubt, misbelieve, 
and disbelieve. Where is Voltaire? 
Where is Frederick IJ.? Where 


* Amongst others, I may note the very favourable notice of it in the Christian 
Remembrancer, No, xxxv. pp. 81-129 :—* We have never seen in any of the writings of 
the Latitudinarian party so much to deserve our admiration or our sympathy as in this 


volume.’ 
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(amongst the educated classes at 
least) is T. Paine? Where the 
blaspheming Jew ; the scurrilous 
infidel ? And is there not, or ought 
there not te be, a corresponding 
change of tone amongst Christian 
theologians? ‘Look on adverse criti- 
cisms as the counsels of a mistaken 
friend, not as the attacks of a de- 
liberate enemy,’ would be the advice 
of the wisest and best of our modern 
oracles. The time past may suffice 
to have returned railing for railing. 
Is itnot possible thata more excellent 
way may be open, in which the long 
pending strife may be settled by arbi- 
ters, who shall show to both sides 
their weakness and their strength, 
and claim some at least of the 
seeming aliens to be themselves the 
true though unconscious servants 
of the same heavenly Master ? 

2. The whole principle of the 
development of doctrine, whether in 
or out of the Bible. The very word 
development is one which would 
not be found in books of a hundred 
yearsago. But of what importance 
has it become in every field of reli- 
gious aud philosophic thought. Con- 
demn or approve Dr. Newman’s 
Essay on that subject, it is a proof 
how deeply the idea has penetrated 
into spheres apparently the most 
jealously guarded from the intru- 
sion of novelty. It is the idea which 
lies at the bottom of those works 
so peculiar to the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and by all acknowledged to be 
so inestimable. ‘Histories of Doc- 
trine.’—It is this which gives such 
a continuity to the account of the 
progress of Christendom—such a 
life to the abstract statements 
of creeds and articles. A work like 
that of Dorner, on the Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, well illustrates 
the force of this tendency. There 
is also one important aspect of this 
doctrine, or fact, of Development 
on the proper understanding of the 
Bible itself, namely, its bearing on 
the relation of the Old to the New 
Testament, and of the different parts 
of the Scriptures each to the other. 
One of the greatest difficulties 
which the human mind had built 
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up for itself ‘in the pathway of 
understanding the Bible and the 
ways of God to man, was its re- 
fusal to admit the varieties, the 
degrees, the growth, the gradual, 
‘ partial,’ imperfect forms, in which 
Revelation had manifested itself. 
Though this was a truth over and 
over again announced or implied by 
the sacred writers and by our Lord 
Himself,* yet still there was an in- 
clination to insist on the absolute 
equality of every part of Christian 
doctrine, especially of every part of 
the Holy Scriptures. This has at last 
given way before the overwhelming 
evidence of facts, before the keener 
apprehension of the possibility of 
shades of truth, degrees of light, 
varieties of character. No doubt 
there are many who still cling, 
and with a natural feeling, to 
the notion that we must have all 
or nothing; that the Bible, like the 
Koran, is one single book, in which 
the slightest variety or shade is inad- 
missible, and that every word and fact 
contained in it is of equal import- 
ance. But, on the whole, the doc- 
trine that Revelation has been made 
not uniformly and all at once, but 
‘in sundry times and in divers man- 
ners, has now, we may trust, been so 
firmly rooted, that the main moral 
difficulties in the Old Testament 
will soon almost cease to exist. Once 
grant that ‘the Jews were not pre- 
mature Christians, any more than 
they were premature astronomers 
or geologists,’ and our exaggerated 
disappointments will fall to the 
ground with our exaggerated ex- 
pectations. Chrysostom in former 
ages, Hooker and Baxter in our 
own Church, had laid down the 
principle. But probably the first and 
clearest statement of it in England 
was in Arnold’s Essay on the Luter- 
pretation of Scripture, in his second 
volume of Sermons. ‘Of all the 
things,’ he used to say, ‘ that I have 
written, that is the one for which I 
have been the most attacked, and 
for which I am the most thankful.’ 
In a well-known recognition lately 
made, that some books of the Bible 
are less largely inspired than others, 


* Jer, vii. 21; Ezek, xviii. 3, 4; Mat. v. 43, 44; xix. 8; Luke ix. 55]; John i. 17; 


Heb. i. 1. 
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is happily involved the whole ac- 
knowledgment of the superiority of 
one dispensation to another—of the 
gradation, the accommodation, by 
which truth has been made known 
tomen. ‘There may be any degree 
of difference in the love and fear, 
the awe and the gratitude, with which 
Almighty God means us to receive 
one portion and another of the sacred 
books, according to the manner in 
which He vouchsafes to disclose 
Himself or to draw nearer to us; 
and, again, according to the manner 
in which His several gifts of grace 
are allowed to manifest them- 
selves through the several human 
writers.’ 

This principle not only explains, 
justifies, and illustrates the Bibli- 
eal history, in a hundred direc- 
tions, but also enables us to un- 
derstand in a Christian, and at the 
same time philosophic spirit, the 
whole history of mankind. Once 
look on the course of events, as the 
‘education of the world, and each 
of the great epochs, systems, and 
races of mankind will take its 
proper place, and Theology will not 
dwindle away, but flourish the more, 
because of having received in all 
its different forms the fulness of 
the Gentiles. Lacordaire had truly 
caught the spirit of his age when 
he said, ‘There are some who 
would be content to see the ocean 
dried up toa thread of water, in the 
hope of keeping it pure. But the 
ocean is only the ocean by virtue of 
its receiving all the waters which flow 
towards it. The instinct of every 
true Christian is to seek truth and 
not error in every doctrine, and not 
only to seek it, but to make every 
effort to find it, every effort, as you 
grasp roses across thorns.’ ‘ Celui 
qui fait bon marché de la pensée d’un 
homme sincére; celui qui dit d’un 
homme travaillant & ce qu’il croit 
pour la gloire de Dieu. Qu’im- 
porte un homme? Est-ce que Dieu 
a besoin des gens d’esprit? Celui- 
la est un Pharisien, la seule race 
@hommes qui ait été maudit par 
Jésus-Christ.’ 

3. The third fact which forms a 
characteristic of modern theology is 
the importance which it attaches to 
the moral and spiritual aspect of 
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religion. Of course as a practical 
argument, as the main persuasive 
by which the world was converted, 
this existed always. But the pecu- 
liarity of our age is that it is more 
and more disposed to regard the 
moral attributes of God, and the 
moral duties of man, as the point 
from which all Theology starts and 
to which it must return. Even 
in Professor Mansel’s able Bampton 
Lectures, which appear at times 
to proceed on a contrary hypothesis, 
there are passages which show that he 
is not insensible to the moral side of 
theology, or to the peculiar influence 
which it has exercised on this age. 
It is the doctrine of Jeremy Taylor’s 
Liberty of Prophesying, now pleaded 
not only for a particular purpose 
of toleration, but in the general in- 
terests of religion itself. It is the 
doctrine of Cudworth and of Butler 
on the supremacy of conscience, now 
vivified and glorified by entering 
into the innermost sanctuary of 
Christianity. 

Consider what a resting-place this 
gives to our speculations, reflect 
how many of the theological ques- 
tions which vex the present time, 
respecting this life and the next, 
must begin and end in this— 
that God is above all else, a Moral 
Being; that He is Love; that He 
is a righteous Judge, who will 
deal with us according to truth; 
that Obedience is greater in His 
sight than outward ceremonies; 
that the Good, the Faithful, and 
the True is above every other offer- 
ing that can be made in heaven or 
on earth. Such a moral, or as we 
sometimes say, a practical view of 
Theology has gained extensively 
within our own time. The value of 
Internal Evidence—always, perhaps, 
the real foundation of Christian be- 
lief everywhere — drawn out into 
philosophy by Anselm— has now 
been recognized in theory as well as 
in practice, in theology as well as in 
philosophy. And with this acknow- 
ledgment, how immensely is the 
burden of belief relieved; how 
greatly is the whole question of 
miracles eased, when we agree with 
Dr. Moberly and Dr. Temple to 
say that ‘we in this generation do 
not believe in the Gospel because of 
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the miracles,* but in the miracles 
because of the Gospel ;’ how greatly 
is our insight sharpened into the 
peculiar value of the Prophetic 
teaching and of the Evangelical 
history. Coleridge’s Aids to Reflec- 
tion, Arnold and Robertson and 
Newman, in their sermons, are 
separate instances of this universal 
tendency — universal, at least in 
England ; and it is one of the aspects 
in which the union of English prac- 
tical life with German speculation 
is likely to be of much benefit 
to both. I again return to Bacon 
for words: ‘ Theology is not a couch 
whereupon to rest a searching and 
restless spirit; or a tarrasse for a 
wandering and variable mind to 
walk up and down with a fair pros- 
pect; or a tower of state, for a 
proud mind to rest itself upon; 
or a fort or commanding ground, 
for strife and contention; or a 
shop, for profit or sale. It is a 
rich store-house for the glory of 
the Creator and the relief of man’s 
estate.’ 

Ill. Jn relation to doctrines.—It 
is sometimes said, both in attack 
and defence, that the theology of 
the nineteenth century is essentially 
undogmatic. If it be meant by this 
that it attaches less value than 
former ages to the peculiar shape 
which Christian doctrines have as- 
sumed in those ages, and that 
it arranges them in different pro- 
portions, this is perfectly true; 
but that is a characteristic more 
or less of every system of theo- 
logy peculiar to each successive 
period. If it be said that it attaches 
less importance altogether to belief 
than to practice, to the outward ex- 
pression of belief than to its inward 
spirit, this is true, and belongs to 
that most exalted aspect of it of 
which I have just spoken, and 
which stamps it with a likeness, how- 
ever humble and imperfect, to the 
Prophetic spirit of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Evangelical teaching of 
the New. The opposite view, namely, 
of the superior importance of in- 
tellectual belief to moral practice, 
may still linger here and there, but 
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in a very hesitating form. Contrast. 
the ready and unqualified accept- 
ance of the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed three hundred 
ora thousand years ago, with the ex- 
treme reserve with which they are 
received now by every single clergy- 
man in the Church of England, from 
its highest dignitary to its humbler 
curates. But if by calling modern 
Theology undogmatic it be meant 
that it is a theology without doctrines, 
and paying no heed to a proper state- 
ment of them, this is the very reverse 
of the facts of the case. Look only at 
the vast number of German books 
on Dogmatical Theology. The very 
word ‘ Dogmatic, in this sense, is 
in fact derived from them. That 
which modern theology has at- 
tempted to do, and in which, if I 
mistake not, lies its greatest field 
hereafter, is to penetrate below the 
letter of words and dogmas to their 
inmost spirit and meaning. 
. In older theology there seems (of 
course with brilliant exceptions) to 
have prevailed this general defect 
—that endless controversies and de- 
fences and attacks have gone round 
and round these sacred terms with- 
out even asking what they mean. 
‘If we except the language of 
mathematics, it is extraordinary to 
observe how variable is the mean- 
ing of words; how it changes from 
century to century, nay, how it 
varies slightly in the mouth of 
almost every speaker. Such terms 
as Nature, Law, Freedom, Necessity, 
Body, Substance, Matter, Church, 
State, Revelation, Inspiration, Know- 
lege, Belief, are tossed about in the 
wars of words, as if everybody 
knew what they meant, and as if 
everybody used them in exactly the 
same sense; whereas most people, 
and particularly those who repre- 
sent public opinion, pick up these 
complicated terms as children, be- 
ginning with the vaguest concep- 
tions, adding to them from time to 
time, perhaps correcting likewise at 
haphazard, some of their involun- 
tary errors, but never taking stock, 
never either inquiring into the his- 
tory of the terms which they handle 





* Dr. Moberly: Zhe Unity of the Saints, the Evidence of the Gospel, pp. 9, 10, 
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so freely, or realizing the fulness of 
their meaning according to the strict 
rules of logical definition. Half the 
perplexities of men are traceable to 
obscurity of thought, hiding and 
breeding under obscurity of ian- 
guage.”* 

‘ Consider, for example, the havoe 
which must needs follow if people, 
without having clearly perceived the 
meaning of Nature, without having 
agreed among themselves as to the 
strict limits of the word, enter on 
a discussion on the Swpernatural. 
People will fight and call each 
other very hard names for denying 
or asserting opinions about the 
supernatural. They would con- 
sider it impertinent if they were 
asked to define what they mean by 
the supernatural; and yet it is as 
clear as anything can be, that these 
antagonists connect totally different 
ideas, and ideas of the vaguest cha- 
racter, with this term.’ 

The confusion, the prejudice here 
so well described, is no doubt one of 
the deeply-seated idols of the human 
intellect. It is like that which 
existed in ancient religions—of at- 
tachment to rites and ceremonies, 
without inquiring into their signifi- 
cation. It is the difficulty against 
which Athanasius had to.contend, 
and in dealing with which he 
showed that wonderful moderation 
which, as Gregory Nazianzen says, 
was worth all his famous wanderings 
and hardships. ‘ He called both sides 
together, he explained in exact 
terms the sense of what was in- 
tended; and when he found that 
they agreed in what they meant, he 
allowed freely to each the use of 
their words and names, whilst he 
bound them together by the things 
and facts which the words repre- 
sented.’ He waived the use of his 
own favourite phrase. He allowed 
the Greeks and Latins to suit their 
own convenience by saying, ‘ Three 
Substances in one Essence,’ or 
‘Three Persons in one Substance.’ 

It is the same well-known tempta- 
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tion against which Professor Miller 
has warned us when he shows 
how ‘a new and corrupt mytho- 
logy can be formed out of our use 
of language, as misleading as the 
old Polytheism, a mischief that 
begins when we allow language to 
forget itself, when we mistake the 
word for the thing, the quality for 
the substance, the Nomen for the 
Numen’ 

To protest against this unmeaning 
use of words, to endeavour to define 
them—not to use them unless they 
aro defined—this is the negative 
part of modern theology, the ne- 
cessary basis of all modern dog- 
matical systems. Most useful, if 
it had no other effect than that of 
preventing controversies, clearing up 
confusions, and removing illusions. 

But the positive effect on which 
I wish chiefly to dwell, is much 
more important. Many of the great 
words and topics of theology, and 
still more of the Bible, are not dead 
words, whose classification is of im- 
portaitce merely for the sake of 
perspicuity (such as ‘ genuine ’—au- 
thentic’—‘ canon,’ &e.); but they are, 
as Luther says of St. Paul’s words, 
‘living creatures with hands and. 
feet.’ By getting below the surface, 
by making out what they are really 
in themselves, we arrive at the 
very essence of the Christian doc- 
trine or dogma. It is for this, 
as Lord Bacon says, in speaking 
of church ceremonies, that ‘the 
use of reason in spiritual things, 
and the latitude thereof is very 
great and general, for it is not for 
nothing that the Apostle calleth 
religion our ‘reasonable service’ 
of God — inasmuch as the very 
ceremonies and figures of the old 
law were full of reason and sig- 
nification, much more than the 
ceremonies of idolatry and magic, 
that are full of non-significants and 
surd characters.’ It is because 
Christian doctrines are not ‘surd, 
and have no‘non-significants, that 
reasonable or rational theology has 


* See the whole ofthe admirable passage from which this is an extract, in Professor 
Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Language, ii. p. 526-580; and, for instance, his 


own discussion on Belief and Knowledge, ii. 572-57 


; and the Duke of Argyll’s able article 


in the Edinburgh Review, Oct., 1862, on *The Supernatural ;’ and an address to the 
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a noble task in explaining, I do 
not say their mysteries, but their 
meanings. May I take as an 
illustration the very corner stone 
of Christianity—the Divine subject 
of the Gospel history. A com- 
mon mode of dealing with this 
sacred topic has been to take certain 
words — Christ — Messiah — Son of 
God—Son of Man—'T'wo Natures— 
One Person—Two Wills—One Sub- 
stance, and without defining the 
meaning of these words—without 
describing what moral or spiritual 
truths were intended to be conveyed 
by them, to arrange them in the most 
logical way that could be found, and 
to justify that arrangement by sepa- 
rate Scripture texts. This is whatis 
done to perfection in Dean Swift's * 
Sermon on the ‘Doctrine of the 
Trinity,’ and in Bishop Pearson’s 
learned Exposition of the second 
part of the Creed. Doubtless 
there has been a use in possessing 
this dry skeleton of theology. It 
was the framework in which the 
intellect, perhaps even the devotion, 
of the thirteenth, and of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, most naturally rested. 
But it always must have been 
more or less barren, both for 
speculation and edification; and it 
is because modern theology pro- 
ceeds in an exactly opposite track 
that its results promise to be 
more fruitful and satisfying. I take 
two instances from preachers and 
theologians, one of them entirely 
penetrated with the modern spirit, 
and the other to a considerable 
extent, although by circumstances 
placed in apparent opposition to it. 
{ allude to the lamented Robertson 
of Brighton, and to Mr. Liddon of 
Oxford. The former has, on this 
great subject, preached many ser- 
mons—the most purely theological 
of our age—which all England has 
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read with admiration; the other has 
preached a single sermon on the 
same topic, which was heard by 
numbers with admiration last year 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral.t These 
preachers had this in common with 
each other, and with the feeling of 
this age, that their object from first 
to last was to place before their 
hearers what the real mind and 
nature was of Him of whom they 
spoke—to delineate His character, 
and the character of His acts, down 
to minute detail. They have done 
this not merely to set forth what is 
called an Example, as has been 
powerfully done by Jeremy Taylor 
and Barrow. They have gone fur- 
ther than this, because they felt 
that unless they told their hearers 
who and what manner of person He 
was, in all the moral and spiritual 
graces by which alone God can be 
made known to man, and man can 
be brought nearer to God, they were 
beating the air; that it is from 
a faithful and just representation 
of His actual appearance in the 
world that we have the best proof, 
the best representation of His Di- 
vinity. Now, of all this moral and 
historical delineation, there is in 
Dean Swift and Bishop Pearson not 
one word. All that gives to such 
sermons as those of Mr. Liddon and 
Mr. Robertson a hold on the minds 
of the English of this day, is wholly 
wanting to them. Subtle and pre- 
cise as are their arguments, they put 
before you merely abstract propo- 
sitions of no character, of no colour, 
of no moral attributes human or 
divine. 

This was the manner of these emi- 
nent divines, from whose example the 
divines of our time—certainly in the 
case of one of those whom I have 
cited—without intending any disre- 
spect to their predecessors, have so 
widely departed. They still occa- 


* These discourses are put together (not of course from any moral resemblance to 
the two Divines here named), but as proofs of the coincidence in their mode of stating 
doctrine, in spite of such diversity of character, by writers of such genius as Swift, and 


such learning as Pearson, 
+ Witness for Jesus. 
Liddon, pp. 8-9. 


Sermon preached in St. Paul's Cathedral, by the Rev. H. P. 


t It need hardly be mentioned that this mode of treatment and argument, as con- 
cerning a mere abstraction, is very different from the description of that great charac- 
teristic of the Gospel character, so well pointed out by one of the most renowned of German 
philosophers—its abstract elevation above all individual idiosyncracies or secular influences. 
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sionally resort to the methods of the 
older theologians ; but they insist on 
going further. They insist on know- 
ing Him in whom they have believed 
-they are not contented till they 
have drawn out, as far as they can, 
the actual characteristics which alone 
give real significance to the old 
theological words. To do this is the 
mode now adopted more or less by 
almost every school, for preaching, 
expounding, and recommending the 
great doctrine of our Lord’s Divinity. 
The more this can be done, the more 
fully it is understood what He was, 
what He did, what is meant by His 
life, by His death, by His resurrec- 
tion, so much the more fully will 
the Church understand the sense in 
which He was Divine, and the sense 
in which He was Human. ‘This - 
Theology in the very highest anc! 
most sole mn'sense of all, bec sause this 
is an endeavour to ascertain what 
God is—what is the essence of the 
nature of God Himself. And to this 
same end conspire from all quarters 
all inquiries into this great subject. 
To know Christ—to ascertain the 
drift, significance, relative import- 
ance, of the tenderness, wisdom, 
truthfulness, love, comprehensive- 
ness, elevation, of His whole appear- 
ance and of the several parts of it, is 
the object, we may say, of the deepest 
theological researches everywhere. 
For the sake of a nearer approach 
to Him, much that shocks, much 
that distresses, may be tolerated, 
inust be endured. 
this, passages even in Renan’s 
work may be read with instruc- 
tion. For the sake of this the 
Life of Christ, by Ewald, to many 
amongst us perhaps hardly less 
distasteful, has bee welcomed 
with ardour by one of the few 
learned Roman Catholic theolog ans 
of France* as ‘ Le vrai tableau de Ja 
vie de Jésus.’ ‘Si c'est 1 ce que 
nous laisse la science, aprés avoir 
tout vu, et la critique, aprés avoir 
tout contesté, qui ne voit que l’es- 
prit humain va remonter vers Dieu, 
ct vers le Christ, vrai maitre de tous 
les siécles et de tous les hommes? 
Si l’on veut surtout peser certaines 


* Jésus-Christ, par A, Gratry, de l’Oratoire, Professeur de Morale Evangelique 
Sorbonne, 4me edition, pp. 146, 147. 
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paroles de ce beau livre, on y verra, 
ce semble, l’équivalent du dogme de 
la divinité de Jésus-Christ.’ 

I have gone briefly and imper- 
fectly through the main field open 
to the Theology of the nineteenth 
century, necessarily leaving many 
provinces of it untouched. TI have 
done so with no wish to disparage 
the past or the future; anxious only 
to mark, if possible, what is the 
halting-place to which, by the la- 
bours of former ages, we have ar- 
rived in our generation, and from 
which the next generation will have 
to start again, let us hope, to achieve 
more completely in their day that 
which we have attempted ‘inade- 
quately in our own. 

Many of you, I doubt not, differ 
widely from much that I have said. 
But this will not render you insen- 
sible to the interest of the questions 
which I have endeavoured to state 
and to answer. There have been 
from time to time in the history 
of belief periods like the present, 
when religious systems have passed 
through a sifting process, when 
men have asked more anxiously and 
eagerly than before such questions 
as We are now asking.—What is the 
relation of the ancient words and 
forms which have been handed down 
to the original grounds of our 
faith—to the new facts of the world ? 
What their practical value to our 
own souls, and to the souls of 
others ? Sometin s,in sucha crisi 
questions like these have been met 
—sometimes they have been evaded, 
and with what loss to the Churches 
by which they have been evaded 
history has taught us. <a 
I have said in th of help- 
ing any one to app 
shoul musi net soar — in- 
definite, but this indefiniteness arises 
n n great measure from the fact that 

the practical, 2 iI. -pery vading spirit of 
our age has, with its deeper convic- 
tion of the demands made upon us, 
penetrated into Theology as into 
Politics and into Science. Poli tical 
parties, scientific schools, no longer 
stand in the same sharp contrast and 
opposition to each other as formerly 
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—and a similar disintegrating, but 
at the same time reuniting, tendency 
may be seen in the form of our 
Theological statements, and in the 
relation of our Theological parties. 


The Church, no doubt, in every 
stage of its career, encounters 
dangers, and the present crisis is not 
without them. ‘There is the danger 
of criticism too strong for devotion ; 
the danger of speculation too lofty 
for practice ; the difficulty of speak- 
ing intelligibly to the various de- 
grees of intelligence which exist in 
the religious world; the danger of 
forming anew orthodoxy as intolerant 
towards the old orthodoxy as the 
old orthodoxy has been intolerant 
towards it. There are also the 
dangers that it has to encounter 
from external pressure. A combi- 
nation has been attempted between 
a powerful ecclesiastical and a 
powerful political movement, with 
the avowed object of driving from 
the Church those who are sup- 
posed to be the representatives 
of this new teaching. A distin- 
guished orator, in a speech cha- 
racterised by even more than his 
usual eloquence and versatility, has 
confidently predicted that the theo- 
logy of this century will fail, chiefly 
for two reasons:—1. Because it is 
second-hand. 2. Because it is iden- 
tified with the liberal opinions which 
produced the French Revolution, 
and in that ;Revolution was swal- 
lowed up and rejected; and he ex- 
pects that for these reasons, whatever 
forms of ‘high cultivation, talent, 
or eloquence’ are specially peculiar 
to the Theology of our age, will 
end in ‘the incantations of Canidia, 
and the Corybantian howl.’ * 

May I give seven reasons why I 
presume to differ from an opinion 
so ably expressed, and record my 
humble, but confident hope, that the 
theology of our Church will, even 
under this external pressure, suc- 
ceed, and triumph over the yet 
more formidable danger of being 
untrue to itself. 

1. It will succeed ‘because it is 
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second-hand.’ New and most origi- 
nal as it is in the extent of its bear- 
ings, in the concentration of its 
forces, in its fundamental principles 
it is old indeed. It can appeal to a 
long succession of witnesses in earlier 
ages, with whom, through it, we are 
proud to hold communion. I speak 
not of the most sacred of all the 
sources of this second-hand informa- 
tion; though, as I hope to show 
before I have done, the firmest of 
all grounds for believing in its con- 
tinuance is because it ;is founded 
on those two sacred heights which 
emerged from the deluge of the 
Revolution— the Mount of Sinai 
and the Rock of Calvary.’ I leave 
these for a moment and descend to 
the times after the last Apostle was 
laid in his grave. And looking 
through the subsequent centuries, 
Wwe may rejoice to think that this 
theology is not only second-hand, 
but third, fourth, and fifth-hand; 
through Clement of Alexandria ; 
through Origen; in part through 
Athanasius, and Jerome, and Chry- 
sostom; through Scotus Erigena 
and Anselm ; through the genius of 
Luther, the stern precision of Cal- 
vin; through Erasmus and Grotius ; 
through the English Latitudinarians 
and Platonists of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. And not only 
is there a good ground of hope in 
this constant assertion of its general 
principles by former theologians, but 
also in the characteristics of the par- 
ticular country from which its latest 
details have proceeded. We may 
be encouraged by the fact that 
this new impulse, in its strongest 
form, has been given—not from the 
sentimental eloquence of Italy—not 
from the superficial quickness of 
France—not from the ponderous 
casuistry of Spain—but from Ger- 
many, the same country whence 
came the mighty movement of the 
Reformation ; from Germany, which 
is, With all its faults, the most 
laborious, conscientious, truth-seek- 
ing of Continental nations. We may 
be encouraged yet further, because 
it has come from Germany and 
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taken root in England—in England, 
which, by its practical life, impa- 
tience of abstractions, and soberness 
of judgment, will correct those pe- 
culiar defects with which everything 
German is more or less tinged. 

2. It will succeed because it is xof 
now, Whatever it once was, bound 
up with any one particular school of 
opinions, or with any one particular 
country; because, so far as it existed 
before the French Revolution, it not 
only did not perish in the Revolu- 
tion, but is the one element of 
previous study and_ speculation 
which has survived it. It is no 
doubt specially allied to those 
principles of social and consti- 
tutional freedom which our fathers 
have won for us, and which have 
lately been proscribed by the same 
Pontifical authority that, both in the 
sixteenth and nineteenth century, so 
unhappily has set itself against the 
progress of theology and the enfran- 
chisement of the human mind and 
conscience. But, nevertheless, its 
effect is felt on all European nations 
and on all schools of opinion. I have 
already dwelt upon this—its univer- 
sal character. Its opponents cannot 
crush it by fresh legal prosecutions, 
because its germs exist in their 
own writings. It colours the 
thoughts more or less of every 
divine in England. Its union with 
the wide-spread religious feelings 
of the age is the guarantee of its 
strength. That so many diverse 
minds, from so many opposite quar- 
ters, should all have been drawn 
into the same current—by the same 
Guiding Influence—is a proof, not 
only of the vitality of these new 
thoughts, but of the possible concord 
that may spring out of them. 
Surely our alarms and _ hostilities 
might be assuaged by the contem- 
plation of the almost imperceptible 
gradations by which each is linked 
to each between the extremes of reli- 
gious thought. And I would adda 
further hope in the same direction, 
that, so far as the poor, the unedu- 
cated, have any theology at all, it 
is with this theology that they have 
most in common. In the deep, un- 
affected, unartificial creed of the 
poor, many aclergyman will find the 
truest response to that which he 


has learnt from the profoundest 
biblical critic, and the most soaring 
aspirations of philosophy. 

3. It will succeed because it does 
not pretend to completeness. It is 
one of the charges against it, that the 
details of its results are constantly 
changing—that it is a half-way house 
—a stepping-stone—to something 
beyond, of which we cannot see the 
end. Most true is this. Let us 
accept the charge with all the humi- 
lity, but at the same time, with all 
the confidence which it ought to 
inspire. It is a reason for forbear- 
ance and patience on both sides; 
but not a reason for despair. There 
are questions which we cannot solve 

abysses of ignorance and uncer- 
tainty where we must be content 
to know nothing, and to wait in 
suspense. There are interminable 
prospects before us: where we shall 
have advanced thirty or a hundred 
years hence is in the hands of God. 
I again quote Lord Bacon: ‘ As for 
perfection or completeness in divin- 
ity, itisnot to besought; which makes 
a course of artificial divinity the 
more suspect. For he that will 
reduce a knowledge into an art, will 
make it round and uniform; but in 
divinity many things must be left 
abrupt, and concluded with this: 
‘O altitudo sapientie et scientiz 
Dei! quam incomprehensibilia sunt 
judicia ejus, et non investigabiles 
vie ejus!’ 

4. Another pledge of its success 
lies in the calmness of its advocates, 
contrasted with the alarm and vehe- 
mence of its opponents. I touch with 
reluctance on this topic. Lacknow- 
ledge freely that we all—on all sides 
—fall occasionally into expressions 
which we much lament, and would 
wish unsaid. But still, itis patent 
to every one that the two kinds of lan- 
guage to which I refer are respectively 
almost the acknowledged weapons 
of either side, so far as the comba- 
tants can be divided from each 
other. I give two instances to ex- 
plain what is meant. The first from 
abroad. Listen, on the one side, to 
the cries, lamentations, hyperbolical 
rhetoric, imprecations, and adjura- 
tions, which fill the letters of a High 
Personage, of whom I wish to speak 
with all the respect due to his ex- 
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alted rank and excellent private 
character—the Pope of Rome, in 
his recent anathemas against the 
liberal party in the Roman Catholic 
Church. And then contrast this 
with the calm, dignified, respectful, 
attitude of Professor Déllinger, at 
Munich, and of the closing article 
of the editor of the Home and Foreign 
fteview, who were the special objects 
so furiously attacked. Read the 
Encyclical Letter on the one hand; 
read that admirable address at Mu- 
nich, with that manly and high- 
spirited farewell of Sir John Acton, 
on the other hand, and we need not 
ask which of the two feels in his 
heart most assured that truth and 
victory are on his side—which of 
the two utterances most resemble 
(to use the phrase before quoted 
from Mr. Disraeli) ‘a Corybantian 
howl.’ 

Or take the positions occupied 
by the two Professors who, in 
common belief, figure as the re- 
presentatives of the two opposing 
schools in England. On the one 
hand, the Oxford Professor of 
Hebrew will, I trust, forgive me 
for referring to his recent works, 
especially that marvel of industry 
and learning his book on Daniel 
the Prophet, for expressions which 
he has used doubtless from a 
sense that they best answer the 
purpose for which they are em- 
ployed, the unsparing personal 
invectives— the frequent imputa- 
tion of dishonourable motives to 
his opponents—the extreme con- 
sequences and disastrous conclu- 
sions which he draws from their 
arguments—the solemn adjurations 
by which he invokes popular aid 
against them.* On the other hand, 
the Oxford Professor of Greek will 
also, I trust, forgive the liberty I 
take in calling attention to the total 
impassiveness of his writings (not 
certainly arising from any want 
of keen or sensitive feeling), in 
which no word occurs of personal 
attack or recrimination, and which 
breathe only the assured repose of 
entire conviction. I do not put 
these indications for more than 
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they are worth. I do not deny that 
this vehemence of language has for 
the time the appearance of strength 
and that this calmness may invite 
additional attacks. Only if quiet- 
ness and confidence are the signs 
of strength, and if strength is the 
sign of ultimate success, one cannot 
doubt in which of the two quarters 
these signs are chiefly to be found. 

5. It will succeed because it ap- 
peals so far as it can to certainties, 
because it distinguishes between 
essentials and non-essentials, and 
endeavours to fasten on essentials. 
It accepts facts wherever it can 
find them—facts of history, facts of 
science, facts of philosophy, above 
all, the eternal facts of the moral 
nature of God and of man. The 
line of posts that it undertakes 
to defend is less extended than 
heretofore, but the citadel is 
stronger. If by abandoning non- 
essentials and insisting on es- 
sentials, and accepting’ truth of all 
kinds, the theology of our Church 
appears to lose something that it 
had before, it gains much more. It 
gains in the solidity of its basis, 
it gains in the wide circumference 
of its interests. ‘ Vera sum’ is its 
language, ‘ Niki! verum a me alienum 
puto,’ 

‘The wit and mind of man, if 
it work upon matter which is the 
contemplation of the creatures of 
God, worketh according to the stuff 
and is limited thereby; but if it 
work upon itself, as the spider 
worketh his web, then it is endless, 
and brings forth indeed cobwebs of 
learning, admirable for the fineness 
of thread and work, but of no sub- 
stance or profit. Heraclitus gave a 
just censure, saying “ Men sought 
truth in their own little worlds, 
and not inthe great and common 
vorld ;” for they disdain to spell, 
and so by degrees to read in the 
volume of God’s works; and con- 
trariwise, by continual meditation 
and agitation of wit, do urge and as 
it were invocate their own spirits to 
divine, and give oracles unto them, 
whereby they are deservedly de- 
luded.’ This was the state of things 
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of which Lord Bacon complained, 
and from which our own Theology 
is labouring to free itself. 

Such an enlargement of our 
sphere of knowledge, and such a 
distinction between things and 
words, truth and custom, will at the 
outset breed doubts and difficulties. 
The language of a despairing 
theology is, ‘Whenever a doubt 
comes into your mind, fling it away 
like a loaded shell.’ The language 
of a healthy theology is that of 
Lord Bacon, ‘Ifa man begins with 
certainties he shall end in doubts ; 
but if he will be content to begin 
with doubts, he will end with cer- 
tainties.’ Science, history, and the 
principles of our moral ‘nature, are 
formidable antagonists to Theology 
if she sets herself against them; 
but they are her very best friends 
if she takes them as her counsellors, 
her advisers, her allies. 

6. A still firmer ground of hope for 
the fature lies in the special task 
which the circumstances of our age 
have thrown upon the modern theo- 
logian—the study ofthe Bible. The 
very magnitude of the work, doubt- 
less, brings with it corresponding 
dangers. When, as in the Roman 
Catholic Church, Theology busies 
itself in systems of the schoolmen, 
and in casuistry, or, as some years 
ago in our own Church, it was oc- 
cupied chiefly on the Fathers, the 
Sacraments, or Church antiquities, 
it had the advantage of occupying 
ground which embraced only a 
limited circle of questions, and 
which, however important, appealed 
chiefly to one class of feelings. But 
the study of the Scriptures enters 
on all those exciting and difficult 
topics which are raised when we 
are called to search the written Re- 
cord sacred to the feelings of every 
human heart throughout all classes, 
and at the same time comprehending 
every variety of interest, historical, 
philosophical, poctical, scientific, 
religious. Any one who thinks of 
the difficulty of dealing with such 
a subject at once fearlessly and re- 
verently, truthfully and religiously, 
may well be inclined to wish that 
our age had been summoned to 
some of those studies in which 
theologians of other times have 
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found their chief employment. But 
still to have found a field of sacred 
labour, which touches on so many 
secular provinces of knowledge— 
a field of theological interest, 
which also includes the most che- 
rished and the most popular senti- 
ments and traditions of mankind; to 
have devoted ourselves to a mine of 
which the treasures are not yet ex- 
plored, and are, judging by the light 
of the past, almost inexhaustible, 
this is a task which, if not for 
ourselves, at least for our children, 
is sure to bring its own reward, and 
from which we dare not shrink. 

7. The last and erowning pledge of 
success is to be found in that special 
subject of Christian doctrine to 
which, as I have before shown, the 
mind of this age has been so mar- 
vellously directed. 

It is the greatest of all subjects 
in Christianity, for it is its essence. 
It is, next to the nature of God, the 
greatest subject in all Theology. For 
it is the nature, the mind, the his- 
tory, the spirit of our Divine Mas- 
ter. Here, again, in proportion to 
its sacredness, must be the alarm 
felt at any approach to it. The 
narratives of the Gospels suggest 
some perplexing questions from 
which the Prophets of the Old 
Testament and St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles in the New are compara- 
tively free. The study of the Pro- 
phets might seem to be almost the 
predestined field: in which liberal 
theologians might rest. The study 
of the great Apostle of the 
Gentiles—the champion of the free- 
dom of the Church—if regarded 
from a merely temporary point of 
view, might be supposed still more 
directly to foster the tendencies of 

he present times. Yet these power- 
ful temptations have not been able 
to divert the thought of Christendom 
from its appointed channel. It has 
turned instinctively to the Gospel 
history, asat once intellectually, mo- 
rally, spiritually, the most fertile 
and hopeful region of thought and 
research. The Divine Life of the Gos- 
pels, which is the centre of aimost all 
modern religious speculation, must 
be that by which, in the last resort, 
Christianity will stand or fall. De 
Wette, the most honest, critical, 
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end keen-sighted of commentators, 
has said, ‘ The Historical Person of 
Christ, the one unchangeable ele- 
ment in Christianity.’ Dean Milman 
has said, at the close of his masterly 
survey of the first fifteen centuries of 
the Church, ‘ As it is my confident 
belief that the words of Christ, and 
His alone, the primal indefeasible 
truths of Christianity, shall not pass 
away, so I cannot presume to say 
é2at men may not attain to a clearer, 
and at the same time a more full and 
comprehensive and balanced sense 
of those words, than has as yet been 
generally received in the Christian 
world. As all else is transient and 
mutable, these only eternal and 
universal, assuredly, whatever light 
may be thrown on the mental con- 
stitution of man, even on the con- 
stitution of nature, and the laws 
which govern the world, will be 
concentered so as to give a more 
penetrating vision of those undying 
truths,’ 

Not only will the Theology of our 
day gain from thus making its for- 
tress—its capital city as it were—on 
that ground which must from the 
nature of the case be the most im- 
pregnable, the most defensible, the 
most wholesome that can be found— 
but also it will continue to draw out 
from those Divine Words and those 
Divine- Acts, the witness that they 
contain to the religious value of 
the principles of freedom, of jus- 
tice, of toleration, of universal sym- 
pathy, of fearless truthfulness,—on 
which all sound Theology must take 
its stand. These principles of them- 
selves might be thought sufficient to 
insure the ultimate triumph of any 
belief that faithfully throws itself 
upon them, but they will insure it 
with so much the more certainty, in 
proportion as the world and the 
Church are led to see that they 
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are seated in the very heart of the 
original facts and doctrines of Chris- 
tianity which are dear alike to every 
section of Christendom. 

In speaking of this truth as one 
of paramount interest to this age and 
to all ages, no disparagement is in- 
tended to other doctrines, of which, 
did time and space permit, I would 
gladly speak. A sketch so cursory 
of so vast a field must be full of de- 
fects—must also be open to endless 
misconsiructions, of which all but 
generous enemies may eagerly avail 
themselves. But, in deference to 
the gravity of the subject which I 
have undertaken to consider with 
you, less could not be said; and, 
little as that is, it is, I trust, 
enough to show the magnificent 
hopes, the noble opportunities, now 
open tous. We have all of us the 
same mission, in common, and that 
is, of guiding this generation safely 
through its peculiar difficulties on 
the same onward road along which 
the Church has been travelling, with 
a fitful but certain progress, for so 
many centuries. Some of us may 
contribute one gift, some another, 
to this great end. But we can 
all contribute at least the gift of 
mutual forbearance; and there is 
not one of us who may not be 
cheered by having clearly before his 
mind what are the objects towards 
which the Theology of our Church 
and nation is in this our time pain- 
fully, gradually, hopefully working 
its way. There is not one of us who 
from the strength of the great Evan- 
gelical Truth to which we have been 
brought as the centre of all, may 
not derive a new interest for his 
profession—a new force for his 
preaching—a new confidence in the 
triumph of his faith. Cnristus 
VINCIT, CHRISTUS REGNAT, CHRISTUS 
IMPERAT. 





